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|‘ is probable that very few anglers liv- 
ing inland, if asked to give the names of 
a number of fishing resorts, would include 
New York City in the list; and yet, they 
might place it first with the assurance 
that they made no mistake. Perhaps 
San Francisco and New Orleans anglers 
would dispute any claim of New York 
as a center among fishing resorts so far 
as salt water alone is concerned, but for 
all sorts we of Manhattan live nearer 
than we often stop to consider. An 
angler fond of all branches of fishing, 
coming here for his vacation, could 
leave his street clothes at any hotel 
in the center of the city, and, starting 
thence in the early morning, go to differ- 
ent waters each day, returning at night, 
or after a couple of days, with a satis- 
factory catch. The most convenient 
places for him would be on salt water, 
but if he should tire of this, there are 
thousands of places within two to five 
hours’ ride by train or boat where he 
could wet a line with the assurance of 
stretching the kinks out of it often during 
his stay. 

Despite these facts, there are thou- 
sands of our own anglers who go far away 
for their sport. And this reminds me of 
something a prominent fishing tackle 
dealer told me not long ago in reply to a 
request for information concerning near- 
by waters known to be worth visiting for 
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a day. He said he really did not know 
where one could go within a few hours 
and be reasonably certain of taking a fish 
or two—and suggested Maine, without, 
however, offering further suggestions for 
going there, fishing, and returning, all in 
a week-end holiday. I might have sus- 
pected that he was reading an aeronaut- 
ical journal at the time had I not seen 
that he was engaged in that delightfully 
engrossing pastime known so well to 
large dealers in sporting goods—pasting 
pictures in a blank book and writing 
descriptive matter and prices under them, 
which alone insures a new catalogue for 
the benefit of the man in Oskaloosa. 

Some anglers there are who do not care 
for salt-water fishing, which is their loss, 
assuredly ; but for those who do there are 
countless opportunities at this season to 
indulge their fondness for a day on blue 
water and a sound night’s sleep either in 
some neatly-kept inn or in their own beds 
at home. And while there is always fish- 
ing in the bays and on the banks, save 
when these waters are clogged with ice, 
midsummer is the time par excellence for 
the enjoyment of real sport with the rod 
or the handline, with perhaps a short 
swim in the cooling water at the end of 
the day. 

There was a time, and only a few years 
ago, when good fishing could be had from 
any pier-head on Manhattan Island; but 
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while some fish can be taken in 
season in this manner, the pollu- 
tion of the waters, persistent 
blasting in the cliffs, and many 
other causes have made the fish- 
ing poor as a rule, and anglers 
must go farther afield. In other 
words, one cannot be reasonably 
certain of any sport nearer than 
Hell Gate on the East river, Fort 
Washington point on the Hudson, 
and Staten or Long Island waters 
in other directions. Still, all these places 
are near at hand, and only the old fellows 
—who tell one how they used to fish at the 
foot of their street—need have cause for 
complaint. By this I mean, not that the 
angler can stagger home at night under a 
big basket of fish, but that he may take a 
goodly catch almost any day on which 
the conditions are favorable, it being 
taken for granted that he will enjoy the 
outing whatever his piscatorial success 
may be. 

The vast increase in the number of 
power boats should account for a much 
larger increase in the number of salt- 
water anglers, for all of the best places 
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are accessible to these boats, whose 
owners should, if they do not now, take 
an interest in salt-water fishing. It is 
well worth while, and the power boats are 
perfectly adapted to poking about bays 
and inlets while their occupants try for 
the fish that may be running at the time. 
Unlike the catboat and the sloop, which 
it has replaced to a large extent, the 
power boat need not wait for favorable 
winds in returning to the home mooring, 
and often one can reach the fishing 
grounds and return therefrom in a shorter 
time than if 
the journey 
were made by 
train. 

The nearest 
places to New 
York where 
there is rea- 
sonably good 
fishing at this 
’ season are 
2 about Staten 
EN Island, the 

nearer south 
shore of Long 
Island, the 
north shore of 
Long Island, 
and the waters 
washing the 
south shore of 
Connecticut 
and New York 
. state. 
——— Much de- 
pends on the 
part of town one is in at the time, but 
the Staten Island resorts are very close, 
in point of time, to the lower part of 
Manhattan Island, and on a hot day 
the trip across the upper bay on the 
Staten Island ferry from the White- 
hall terminal is agreeable. Arrived 
at St. George, one takes train to his 
destination, or near it—for not all of the 
best places are adjacent to the railway, 
which is in one respect a good thing; for 
otherwise there would be more anglers 
than fish. The points which are farthest 
from the railway, however, are equipped 
with stages that meet trains and carry 
anglers to their destination. Some points 
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are accessible by trolley. One of these is 
Fort Wadsworth, and a more picturesque 
place to fish it would be difficult to find. 
Striped bass and weakfish may be taken 
there. Midland Beach is another good 
place to go to, and if one wishes a longer 
sail than on the ferryboat he can take 
steamboat from New York to the pier 
at the beach; Midland has a reputa- 
tion for its weakfish, and one who is 
lucky may take a striped bass or blue 
fish, and later in the season, cod and tom- 
cods (frostfish). Huguenot boasts the 
largest weakfish, but striped bass fishing 
there is best a little later on, and then by 
trolling; but bluefish, sea bass and porgy 
are taken by those who fish well off the 
beach. Princess bay is not so easily 
reached, but is good water for bluefish, 
sea bass, and for striped bass trolling in 
September. Giffords is still another ex- 
cellent place for weakfish and striped 
bass. Then there are Annadale, Rich- 
mond Valley, Tottenville, Eltingville, 
South Beach and Newdorp, with Hoff- 
man and Swinburne Islands accessible to 
those who procure boats and wish to get 
farther away from the crowd. 

Along the New Jersey shore from Com- 
munipaw to Sandy Hook and down the 
seacoast are a number of points from 
which one may start out in a boat and 
find reasonably good fishing, but one of 
the most delightful trips in every way is 
to take the Sandy Hook steamboats from 
this city to Atlantic Highlands. Then 
take the train around the Highlands to 
Highland Beach, Navesink Highlands, 
Seabright, or one of the numerous resorts 
down the coast. Taking a boat at At- 
lantic Highlands, one can fish in pro- 
tected water inside Sandy Hook and on 
around the Highlands a short distance to 
the mouth of the Shrewsbury river, 
which joins the waters of the lower bay 
just inside the hook. In the Horseshoe 
and about the Hook there is always good 
fishing, while at Highland Beach, the 
nearest point to the neck. of the Hook, 
one can either cast in the surf off the 
sea-wall or fish in the Shrewsbury river; 
indeed, he can almost do both, so narrow 
is the strip of land separating this inlet 
from the open sea. 

On the opposite side of the bay the 
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nearest points are Forts Lafayette and 
Hamilton, in the Narrows; Gravesend 
bay, Coney Island creek, Norton Point, 
the piers at Coney Island; Bath Beach, 
Rockaway Beach, Ulmer Park and 
Sheepshead bay. 

From Bergen Beach and Canarsie, in 
Jamaica bay, there are several well- 
known waters accessible by rowboats or 
power boats, and the latter can be had 
for parties, the fee including the services 
of a man to run the boat and show the 
anglers where to fish. Then there are 
Rockaway Beach, Broad Channel, Sea- 
side, The Raunt and other places, all sup- 
plied with inns and boathouses. 

East of Jamaica bay there is Fire 
Island, famous for blue and weak fishing, 
Spanish mackerel, ete., and accessible by 
steamboats or cats from Babylon station 
of the Long Island railway; Edgemere, 
for surf casting and striped and sea bass; 
Great South bay, reached from a dozen 
stations and a good place to fish, as a 
rule; Hempstead bay, at Long Beach, 
Queenswater and other railway points, 
near splendid waters for a large variety 
of fish in season. 

City Island is one of the nearest points 
along the north shore of Long Island 
sound, and flounders, tomcods and black- 
fish are taken in goodly numbers, while 
striped bass often fall to the lot of the 
lucky angler. Glen Island has its floun- 
ders and blackfish, and the same can be 
said of Pelham bay. Any of the waters 
known to local anglers at Larchmont, 
New Rochelle, Mamaroneck and other 
suburbs are fair for blackfish, flounders, 
occasional striped bass, ete. 

On the sound side of Long Island, 
Hewlett’s, Sands and Willet’s points, 
Sea Cliff and Whitestone are within con- 
venient distance of the best waters for 
blackfish, flounders, snappers, and occa- 
sionally striped bass and weakfish, de- 
pending on the season. 

Perhaps the best fishing near the city 
on the Hudson is off Croton point and 
accessible by rowboat from Ossining. 
Now and then goodly striped bass are 
taken there with bloodworms and shed- 
der crabs, and perch are plentiful. 
Striped bass are also taken now and then 
at all the stations along the river down to 
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Fort Washington point, where the water 
is very deep. 

For open water fishing the best plan is 
to go down early in the morning on one 
of the steamboats that leave the Battery 
landing, and other piers, daily in season, 
and whose trips are always advertised in 
advance in the daily press. The fare is 
low, bait and meals can be had on board, 
and the fun of watching the old-time 
anglers at their favorite game is worth 


the trouble alone. These boats go to 
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various well-known waters inside or out- 
side the lower bay, depending on the 
season, the runs of fish, and the weather. 
All sorts of fish are taken from these 
boats, and as one can use neither a land- 
ing net nor a gaff, but must haul his 
catch in by main strength, as well as fish 
at a great depth, heavy tackle must be 
taken along. 

The subject of tackle is too large for the 
limited space at my command at this 
time, but it may be said that in no other 
variety of fishing can the angler follow 
his own fancies with greater assurance 
that he can take game. A great many 
salt-water anglers are content with ex- 
tremely stiff rods, five or six feet long, 
weighing one to two pounds, equipped 
with a large wooden reel and three or 
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four hundred feet of coarse line. If a 
sinker is used, its weight depends on the 
depth of water and the tidal currents. 
Such an outfit costs very little and will 
withstand all sorts of rough handling. 
There is a tendency—and I am glad to 
note that it is inereasing—toward the 
employment of lighter tackle. Espe- 
cially in weakfishing does this apply. 
The short black bass bait-casting rods 
are sometimes used, and the outfit is 
practically the same as in this form of 
fresh-water fishing, but thin linen lines 
are used instead of braided silk, which 
cannot be safely used in salt water. 
There is now an exception, and through 
it lines as small as ‘“‘H” of hard-braided 
silk may be safely employed in the brine. 
These are 

trade- 

= marked 
with two 

fish and 

are known 

as Saline 
lines, obtain- 
able from all 
\ well-known 
dealers. Under 
the same trade- 
mark waterproofed 
braided linen lines 
are nowon the 
market. But the 

silk line referred 

\ to above, being 
small, 150 vards of it can easily be 
wound on a 100-yard reel whose 
spool is free in casting or playing the fish 
and whose handle turns only in reeling in, 
although it can be set to turn in casting, if 
preferred. In other words, the handle may 
always remain passive in the fingers of 
the right hand, if desired, and a slight 
pressure on the knob acts as a supple- 
mental drag to the adjustable click. A 
slightly larger reel of the same form will 
take 300 yards of fine line, or more than 
200 yards of “IF” size, and is much 
lighter than some of the big double and 
quadruple reels. Obviously a reel for 
salt-water fishing, and particularly those 
forms in which three ounces and upward 
of lead are employed in long casts, must be 
strong; for the strain on the reel in bring- 
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ing the fish to boat is severe, while in 
casting the pulling of the heavy weight, 
projected with all the power of one’s arm 
and back muscles, is relatively terrific, 
and with some reels the vibration is suffi- 
cient to make one’s arms ache at every 
east. Imagine, then, the effect on the 
reel in releasing from forty yards of line 
upward, pulled by a heavy weight. In 
such casting the utmost care must be ex- 
ercised lest the line overrun, for the line 
has not yet been made that cannot be cut 
short off in such an accident, and such 
things as broken, disjointed or badly 
bruised thumbs are the penalty of care- 
These are among the reasons 
why I like the free-spool reel for salt- 
water use, and especially for trolling for 
striped bass. 

If the rod be six feet long or less, it is 
convenient—consistent with strength 
to make it in two pieces only. Two 
forms are generally accepted as best for 
such rods. The first of these in im- 
portance is a rod whose tip is one piece of 
wood. To this is fitted a double hand- 
grasp about twenty-two inches in length, 
making the length when taken down four 
to five feet. But unless the ferrule con- 
necting tip and hand-grasp is very 
strong and well fitted, the form is 
worthless. This style of rod is very 
powerful, yet it should be as full of life as 
so much whalebone if properly propor- 
tioned. It isthe form generally accepted 
as the best for tarpon and other large 
fish when made to weigh one and one- 
half or two pounds. In lighter weights 
it is equally useful. 

The second form is also made in two 
pieces, but the joint is in the center. 


lessness. 
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This is a more convenient rod for carry- 
ing, but the method does not meet with 
the approval of all salt-water anglers, for 
some of them claim the ferrule is at the 
point where the rod is most likely to 
break. This may be true, but should 
not be so in rods perfectly formed. 

Still more convenient for carrying is 
the rod made in three pieces of equal 
lengths. Other considerations aside, the 
objection referred to above does not 
apply to this form, and if it is properly 
made it should be entirely satisfactory in 
various weights and calibers. 

Ash and lancewood, lancewood alone. 
bethabara, greenheart, and split bamboo 
are all much used for salt-water rods. 
There is a widespread belief that split 
bamboo is not suited to salt-water fishing, 
and this has more or less foundation in 
fact. Salt air and water are peculiarly 
penetrating, and the glued-up strips of 
bamboo will withstand only so much 
soaking before they will part. To me it 
seems that the fault lies in the varnish— 
or rather the lack of varnish—on these 
rods. Too little rather than too much is 
the rule, and too much attention is given 
to so-called varnish which will impart a 
beautiful gloss to the rod, but which will 
chip off and crack in use, leaving the 
bamboo more or bare. Several 
coats of first-class elastic varnish, and 
waterproof ferrules—either serrated or 
not—will protect split bamboo rods won- 
derfully, although it must be obvious 
that they are at their best when dry. It 
must be understood, however, that these 
remarks do not apply to dollar rods, but 
to first-class split bamboo rods carefully 
made and fitted. 


less 
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A Wild Boar of Mindanao, His Crimes and His Killing 


By MAJOR R. 


HEY haunt the sweet 
potato patches and rice 
fields of the Moros, these wild 
hogs of the Island of Minda- 
nao. As the most omnivorous 
of animals, they live, thrive 
and fill the land where other 
game, monodietists, fail and 
perish from the earth. Roots, 
» barks and nuts, fruits, seeds, 
grasses, vegetables and _ herbs, bugs, 
grasshoppers, worms and insects, snakes, 
“varmints,” all flesh, living or dead, 
fresh or putrid, are their food. ‘“‘They 
come out near sunset,” the old dato told 
me, “‘and at night they break our fences 
and destroy our potatoes and rice. We 
kill but few of them, because their touch 
defiles a Mussulman. They are the 
vilest of all animals; the nonucs, which 
are devils, live in them and they are ac- 
cursed of Allah.” The young dato 
smiled furtively. “But we will show 
you how to get them,” said he. 

The dato’s seed lands lay in a stretch 
of gently rolling hills covered with tall, 
thick cogon grass, broken frequently with 
hollows of deep, impenetrable thickets of 
bamboo and brush loaded with convol- 
vulus and all the vines, creepers and para- 
sites of the tropics. Here and there were 
clumps of fruit-bearing trees and lines of 
graceful, feathery, lvre-like bamboos, 
marking the sites and earthen walls of 
Moro cottas, forts, long since abandoned 
by restless masters for fresher fields and 
newer homes. Yonder was an old sweet 
potato patch, covered still, notwithstand- 
ing long human neglect, with luxuriant 
vines; for these were cultivated and 
throve by the very rooting they received 
of the wild hogs seeking food. Many 
pig-trails crossed each other in the tall 
cogon, which, close kin to sugar cane, had, 
also, like the old potato patch, been 
ploughed about for its sweet roots by the 
wild hogs. Over there a little way was a 
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bit of rice ground fenced closely with 
strong bamboo slats and rattan withes 
and set about with rattle-traps of dry 
bamboo. A Moro watchman dozing in a 
miniature tower from time to time 
jerked a cord and set his traps rattling 
and clattering to frighten away ma- 
rauding boars and birds. Surely this 
was the spot, none better, for the wild 
boar. Food, cover, bed, safety were all 
here. 

Dismounting, I tied ‘General Bald- 
win” to a shrub and began a creeping 
hunt among the trails and cogon. I grad- 
ually wandered to where a clump of 
wavy bamboo marked the site of an an- 
cient cotta. 'To such places the wild boar 
loves to come and ruminate and ponder. 
I loitered to watch. It was a dreamy 
afternoon, with the caressing air of an 
Indiansummer. Gradually I came under 
the spell of the day and the place and, 
forgetting my errand, fell to wondering 
what had been the lives of the savage 
men and women who once dwelt within 
those cotta walls; then to listening to the 
rustle of the grass and the ghostly, hol- 
low groaning and craking of the bamboo 
stems, swayed against each other by the 
wind. 

After a time I began to perceive that I 
was not the only occupant of the cotta: a 
big, black, bristling object emerged 
slowly, majestically, from the rank grass 
in one corner. I was startled. Was it a 
bear? Yes? No? Then I remembered. 
There he stood, a lordly boar, young 
and vigorous, slowly turning his broad 
left side. My heart jumped, my blood 
surged and roared in my ears. It was a 
moment of boundless joy and elation. I 
stood and gazed. My quiet gradually 
returned and my carbine went slowly to 
my shoulder. I was deliberate, I stopped 
to feel my joy, to prolong my moment of 
delight; then I put my whole nerve and 
feeling and soul into the touch of the 
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trigger for so fine a game. Itewas an easy 
shot. He fell, then half rising, but with 
pain and death in his eye and face, 
turned fiercely upon me. A coup de grace 
ended it. 

“Good! good!” cried the young dato, 
running up; and in his enthusiasm, out of 
sight of his father, he forgot his Moham- 
medanism, and together we soon had the 
great boar gutted and cinched fast 
across the withers of ‘General Baldwin,”’ 
who conducted himself most commend- 
ably under his unusual load. 

My shots had doubtless scared away 
the game near by, so I remounted. We 
moved on past the little field with its lone 
Moro watchman, along a trail winding 
about in the forest of cogon that reached 
to the horse’s withers. 

“Swish swish! swish! swish!” 

My neighbor’s horse shied violently 
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and ‘General Baldwin” plunged and 
snorted. There was a great commotion 


in the grass on both sides of us. 

“‘Peegs, peegs, Sefior,” cried my Fili- 
pino companion. 

I was off ‘“‘General Baldwin” in an in- 
stant and abandoned him to chance. 
We had surprised them and were in the 
very midst of a herd of wild hogs that 
were flying wildly in all directions, plung- 
ing and floundering in the thick, tangled 
grass. One startled me on my right, 
another in front, another on my left. I 
could hear them everywhere, but one 
does not shoot a rifle by ear. Would 
every one of them escape? I was badly 
rattled when at last a foolish young sow 
did for an instant show herself, dashing 
in wild flight across a little opening. | 
fired wildly, desperately, with the feeling 
that something must be done. She 
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tumbled headlong, dead as a door nail, 
her brains blown out. 

Knocked me down with a feather? 
Easily. Never was there such luck, never 
such a chance kill; but with a supreme 
effort I hid my surprise, recovered my com- 
posure and walked up in the most matter 
of fact way, as if such kills were everyday 
affairs with me. From my Moro friends 
from behind I heard the “Cluck! eluck! 
cluck!” of the tongue in the roof of the 
mouth, with them the sign of wonder and 
admiration. 






We 
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My Filipino had caught ‘*Gen- 
eral Baldwin” and now led him 
forward to the dead sow, but an- 
other mounted member o/ the 
party kindly took her and saved 
my good mount from the triple load with 
which he was threatened. 

It was near nightfall. ‘Let us go,” 
said one, “to the dump; they will be 
coming there for a supper.” 

The dump was the depository of the 
swill and other refuse of the little army 
vamp. It was at the foot of a mesa-like 
hill; on all sides cogon, beloved resort of 
the wild hog; beyond and below a broad 
fringe of forest, brush and vines on the 
broken slopes of a voleanic lake. Here 
were safe refuge and cover. A stub of a 
tree on the mesa slope gave good view. 
I slipped into it and confidently waited 
for the pig-appetite to fetch me game; 
for that appetite, while the saving, was, | 
knew, also the undoing of all pig-kind. 
Its omnivorousness enables them to live 
well where others starve; but its sharp 
insatiable greed drives them remorsely 
to danger and death that others risk not. 

The scavenger had deposited his swill; 
its scent pervaded the evening air; cover- 
ing darkness was nigh. My wait was 
long. 

The sun had set, which in the tropics 
means quick darkness. Soon my eyes 
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could no longer discern anything; but 
after perhaps half an hour of quiet and 
darkness, I heard from the direction of 
the dump a rustling in the grass, followed 
by numerous little grunts of quiet satis- 
faetion—pigs in friendly converse and 
congratulation. The herd had come. 
They had found swill for their stomachs. 
They never missed their dead companions 
nor long remembered the shots that had 
latelyrung out overthe slopes and breaks. 

I stealthily slipped from my bush and 
crept down through the tall cogon. They 
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* * raised his nose high 


were scattered now, hidden in the grass 
and shadows, intent only on filling their 


stomachs, dead to all things else. 
“Smack, smack, smack,” went their 


mouths, on this side and that. How they 
were enjoying it! I was right in their 
midst. But I could not see them. 

I crept on, peering about with wide- 
open, strained eyes. At last I began to 
make out a dark object, a pig intent on 
something,some of the celebrated commis- 
sary roast beef, perhaps, in an old can, 
which he rolled and rattled with impatient 
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greed. I sneaked right up to him, close 
enough, it seemed, almost to prod: him 
with my carbine. He was busy, very; I 
was smiling. It was comical. I could 
hardly keep from laughing outright, it 
was such a joke on that boar. I was 
half tempted to jump at him and cry 
“Boo!” to enjoy his surpiise and con- 
fusion. But I didn’t. 

It was hard to see; aiming was out of 
the question in that shadowy place, so 
after a little I just prodded my carbine 
forward at him and fired. A flash, a 
squeak, a plunge in the grass, and quiet. 
I had missed him. 

I stood up, irresolute. It was hard to 
thus quit the hunt; yet it was dark. 
Would there be a moon? Perhaps; I be- 
lieved I remembered a moon the night 
before. But who ever heard of shooting 
pigs by moonlight? However, I crept 
back to my vantage on the hill, sent the 
young dato to camp with my game, and 
waited for a time. 

I was rewarded. Came the moon in all 
her silvery tropical splendor, and so soon 
as it was light enough to see a little, a 
shadowy nose was thrust out of a bunch 
of grass from the side of the jungle, a 
hundred yards below me. It was fol- 
lowed by a bulky head and stalwart 
shoulders. The nose was in the air to 
take the scent. It was filled quickly 
with the strong odor of the swill. There- 
upon his greedy stomach pricked him 
forward with a start, to stop again as 
suddenly after a few steps; but only for 
an instant; for nose and stomach quickly 
got the better of caution and on he came 
again with a rush, then stopped. It was 
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plain that he knew the spot was full of 
danger, but starting and stopping, dash- 
ing forward and halting, alternately 
driven by greed and held back by fear 
and the instinet of the wild, on he came 
and passed thus fitfully over half the dis- 
tance between us. Then he stopped. 
The coarse head, gnarled and knotty 
with knobs, wattled and tusked, turned 
slowly, listening attentively, and the 
little eyes keenly swept the moonlit 
mesa slopes and ridge. I could see all 
the workings of his conflicting pig emo- 
tions. Fear was in his attitude and in 
his motions, but greed, insatiable and 
irresistible, was in his stomach and sent 
him on. I waited with surging joy, re- 
garding him attentively but with thump- 
ing heart, relying still on the swill-scent 
and the pig-stomach. 

I laid my finger on the trigger, then 
hesitatingly withdrew it. I felt a twinge 
of shame at the low advantage which my 
my human reason was taking of his brute 
weakness. But he was fine, he was a 
monster, and suddenly he seemed to get 
wind of me; for now, after a last rush, 
right at his food, he raised his nose high 
in the air and with a deep snort looked 
upward, straight at me. But he did not 
flee; he stood, he had nerve. My com- 
punction was gone; the hunter’s passion 
rushed over me. 

For an instant the smoke hung over 
the muzzle. When it cleared, I saw the 
grass faintly tremble where he had stood. 
He was laid low, a warrior marked with 
the scars of many boar battles, an old 
giant of whom any hunter might be 
proud. 








THE NEW NORTHWEST 


The Land of Promise for Sportsmen and Outdoor Folks—Its Natural Resources To 


Be Fostered, Its Fish and Game Preserved 


By FRANK I. CLARKE 


The march of Empire!” 


Faugh, you make me ill, 


“Improvement, progress—"’ What, I ask, are these? 
What recompense for what you claim they fill? 

The desecrated woods, the poisoned breeze 

That kills our birds and beasts and lordly trees, 
To build up ugly towns wherein men lie and hate 
While Nature stands apart bereaved and desolate. 


AJ OT so many years ago the range of big 
4‘ game embraced practically all the 
country bordering the international boun- 
dary line between the Great Lakes and the 
Pacific. In those happy days a short trip 
by rail, followed by a day or two on the 
trail, transported one from the noise and 
worry of business to the care-free peace 
and silence of the forest and the home of 
the big wild things which it has ever 
been man’s ambition to destroy. The 
westward trend of population and the 
growing needs of the crowded centers of 
the East have changed all that, and to-day 
the urbanite who seeks big game must go 
far afield. The erstwhile haunts of deer 
and bear are fields of golden grain; trails 
of the elk are obliterated forever by the 
activity of the steam plow. 

As the Eastern habitat of big game 
becomes more circumscribed the heart 
of the Eastern hunter fails within him and 
his thought wanders to the day not far 
distant when the last of his favorite re- 
sorts will be sacrificed and there will be an 
end of the big woods and the big game. 
The invasion of the wilds has gone apace 
in past years and the onward march con- 
tinues with a rapidity which justifies the 
worst fears of the sportsman. But he 
may console himself; for, if all the coun- 
try which he has looked upon as his 
hunting grounds were wiped off the map, 
there would still remain on this continent 
an enormous tract of virgin forest in 
which game of all kinds abounds in limit- 
lessYquantity. This immense area, na- 
ture’s last game preserve in North 
America, includes about one-quarter of 
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the continent, nearly two million square 
miles, and stretches, roughly speaking, 
from the Grand Coteau of the Missouri 
west to the Pacific and north to the 
Arctic ocean. It embraces vast. terri- 
tories of Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, 
Washington, British Coiumbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Mackenzie, Alaska and 
Yukon and harbors within its borders 
every variety of furred and feathered 
creatures known to Northern latitudes. 
Its southern border has been exploited to 
a considerable degree by the professional 
hunter, and in consequence the game is 
becoming more rare and difficult of pur- 
suit, but primeval conditions obtain 
in the North, and the quarry is there for 
all who have the skill and hardihood to 
seek it. 

The greater portion of this vast game 
preserve has never felt the tread of a 
white man, its only human inhabitants 
being a few nomadic Indians who prey 
upon the wild creatures about them and 
win the poor luxuries of their simple lives 
by bartering peltries with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. ‘This great trading asso- 
ciation, which held absolute sway over 
half a continent for two centuries, still 
monopolizes the trade of the farther 
North, its isolated posts, the oases of 
civilization in that vast wilderness, 
forming points d’appin for the traveler 
and hunter where he is always sure of aid 
and welcome when overcome by the 
fatigue and hardship of the trail. 

Many sportsmen-explorers have pene- 
trated the Northern solitude, but Mother 
Nature guards her secrets and her chil- 
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dren jealously and though a score of 
books have been written—thrilling tales 
of pluck and endurance, of great achieve- 
ments in wooderaft, of rich reward in 
glorious trophies of heads and horns and 
pelts, and precious memories of work 
well done—despite these narrations but 
little is known of the “‘Great Lone Land.” 
Lovers of travel and adventure have read 
Tyrrell’s journal, in which he tells how he 
and his companions traveled for days 
through herds of caribou tame as domes- 
tie cattle, or have followed Warburton 
Pike in his quest of the musk ox, and 
quite recently we have all devoured the 
press reports of Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts 
to rid the earth of sundry bears, lynx and 
mountain lions. These and all else that 
has been written but serve to convey an 
impression of the immensity of these 
happy hunting grounds and of the wide 
distribution and multitude of big game 
which awaits the pleasure of future gen- 
erations of sportsmen. 

Comparative immunity from pursuit 
(for the few humans scattered through- 
out the country could make but small in- 
roads upon their ranks) has allowed the 
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wild creatures of this vast North Country 
to maintain their numbers in accordance 
with nature’s laws, but now a great 
danger threatens them. Men of middle 
age can remember the days when the 
Western plains trembled beneath the 
hoof-beats of millions of buffalo and how 
the building of the Union Pacific, North- 
ern Pacific and the Canadian Pacific 
railways brought extinction to those 
noble herds. Anarmy of sordid, soulless 
pot-hunters invaded the prairies and 
soon, from the Mississippi and Red river 
to the Rocky Mountains, from the Platte 
to the North Saskatchewan, the green 
sward was whitened with bleaching skele- 
tons—all that remained of the mighty 
bos Americanus. And_ history may 
repeat itself: The last of the great hunt- 
ing grounds will soon be traversed east 
and west by two new transcontinental 
railways—the Canadian Northern and 
the Grand Trunk Pacifie. Another rail- 
way is being built in Alaska, while the 
roads paralleling the international boun- 
dary are throwing out branches, which 
will eventually enclose the big game in 
that region as in a gigantic net. 
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A FINE BULL ELK 


But he is not all wild, nor is he bugling, although the photograph was made early in September 
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The Northern railways will give easy 
access to new and extensive hunting 
grounds, and if prompt measures be not 
taken the pot-hunter will be encouraged 
to again ply his nefarious trade. For- 
tunately the government of the Dominion 
is not insensible to the threatened dan- 
ger, for it has already enacted laws for 
the protection of the musk ox, wood 
buffalo and deer. British Columbia, 
too, has recently adopted important 
amendments to its game act, which pro- 
hibit the killing of does and fawns, the 
exportation of deer skins and the sale of 
the heads of deer and mountain sheep and 
goats, while the individual is restricted 
to shooting from two to five deer in a 
season. The killing of beaver is pro- 
hibited for six years from August 1, 1905. 
The birds also profit by these amend- 
ments, as grouse, partridges, pheasants, 
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quail and ptarmigan are not to be ex- 
ported or sold. 

It is confidently expected that the two 
new provinces, Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, which entered the confederation 
on July 1, will follow the example of 
their elder sister and lose no time in 
making laws for the protection of game 
within their respective jurisdictions. If 
the lawmakers of the Western states will 
join hands with their Canadian brothers 
in putting an end to wanton slaughter, 
there is good ground for hope that the 
hunting grounds of the new Northwest 
may be preserved to legitimate sport for 
many vears to come and that even our 
pessimistie friend whose wail appears 
just under the heading of this article 
will have no just cause for opposing the 
march of civilization into the Great 
lone Land. 


AFOOT IN THE BITTERROOTS 


A One-Man Expedition That Was Out for Six Weeks, That Killed Game and 


Caught Fish, but Saw No Sign of Man 


By JAMES E. DRAKE 


HE Clearwater country of northern 
Idaho is to-day one of the wildest and 
least known of the great game countries 
of this continent. And it bids fair to 
remain so for many years to come, for it is 
largely unexplored, heavily timbered, 
rocky and precipitous to a degree. So, 
then, it is a hardy and adventurous hun- 
ter indeed who is willing to leave the 
old, well-beaten Indian trails, which 
traverse only the high ridges, and strike 
out across country to the headwaters of 
the streams which come from the snows 
of the main range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Bitterroot range, which forms 
the boundary line between Montana and 
Idaho. 
[ had been into this country the pre- 
vious summer, on a hunting trip, with 


my two brothers as companions. We 
had procured horses and supplies at 
Missoula, Montana, and had traveled in 
over the Lo-Lo trail, the old Indian trail 
traversed by Lewis and Clark in their 
famous trip across the continent, and in 
1877 the scene of a lively part of the 
Nez Perce insurrection, under old Chief 
Joseph. We followed this over into 
Idaho, till we came to the so-called 
Indian Post Office, where we took the 
trapping trail of old Jerry Johnson down 
to the hot springs named for him. These 
hot springs are also well known in con- 
nection with the story of the unfortunate 
Carlin party, who were snowed in here in 
the fall of ’97 and forced to abandon one 
of their party to die, having no means of 
carrying him with them, they themselves 
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FIELD AND STREAM 
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barely escaping with their lives. On this 
trip we found game, such as elk and bear, 
remarkably abundant, but most of our 
time was spent rustling our horses, who 
wandered far each night in search of 
grass, which was very scarce. 

Like many another, no doubt, I cast 
longing eyes on vast stretches of un- 
known land into which it was impossible 
to penetrate, because of the barrier of 
rough, heavily timbered country, im- 
passable to pack horses. From the Lo- 
Lo trail, on this trip of which I write, 
with the aid of our field-glasses we could 
make out mountain meadows and lakes, 
open forests on the benches of the main 
range, rivers coming down in cascades 
from the snow-fields above, all giving 
promise of abundant game and fish and 


took up my pack and hit the trail. 


having that indescribable charm of the 
unknown and untraversed country. So, 
very reluctantly, I went home and to 
work, to dream all winter of that won- 
derful country, planning a trip into it on 
foot, with a pack on my back and relying 
largely on the game and fish for my sus- 
tenance. 

On August 15 of the following summer, 
with my outfit all complete, I took the 
stage which runs from Missoula up to the 
Lo-Lo hot springs, forty miles up the 
valley of Lo-Lo creek. It was a delight- 
ful drive and I was soon on friendly 
terms with the driver, though for some 
time after I told him my destination he 
seemed to mistrust ny good sense, prob- 
ably trying to figure out just what par- 
ticular kind of fool I was to undertake 
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such a trip. He offered to bet that | 
would get enough of it in a week, and 
would not get beyond the first crossing of 
the Locksa river. Then he assured me 
that if I was gone for two weeks he 
would organize a searching party to 
come and bring me out. This was not 
very reassuring; but I was not to be 
bluffed out. 

At daydawn I bid farewell to the last 
human being I was to see for six weeks, 
and took up my pack and hit the trail. 
I had spent much time and thought on 
my outfit and had “boiled it down” all 
winter, until I had it about as light and 
compact as I thought it was possible to 
get it with safety. My tent was of oiled 
silk and weighed but two and one-half 
pounds; my bedding consisted simply of 
an eider-down quilt covered with oiled 
silk sheeting and sewed into the form of a 
bag, weighing but four pounds. A 
small aluminum cooking pot for tea and 
beans, a U. S. Army meat-can (which 
served for frying-pan and plate), with an 
aluminum drinking cup, comprised my 
cooking outfit. I carried a light, split- 
bamboo trunk fly-rod, with reel, line, 
leaders, flies and fly-book. My guns 
were a 9 m.m. bolt action sporting rifle, 
with fifty rounds of ammunition, and a 
.22-ealiber 15-inch barrel pocket rifle 
with 200 “short” smokeless cartridges. 
I carried a change of woolen underwear 
and socks and one pair of moose-hide 
moccasins, besides the clothes and shoes 
I wore. My pack in all weighed about 
sixty pounds, including provisions, which 
were limited to the bare necessities of 
life and health, for I depended much on 
the fish and game I might kill. 

After an easy tramp of eight miles, | 
crossed the boundary line between Idaho 
and Montana, and I camped about three 
o’clock in the afternoon at Pack Creek 
Meadows, the first camping grounds on 
the trail after leaving the hot springs. 

Early the next day, after a hearty 
breakfast of corn bread and little moun- 
tain trout, which I had caught in the 
meadow streams, I shouldered my pack 
and took the Lo-Lo trail for the crossing 
of the Locksa branch of the Clearwater 
river. As I was now well over the divide 
and the way was mostly downhill, I 
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made the trip easily; for though the 
country is extremely rough and heavily 
timbered, the. trail follows faithfully the 
ridges, and, thanks to efficient govern- 
ment forest rangers, is free from down 
timber, the greatest curse of mountain 
trails. I made the ford on the Locksa 
about three o’clock in the afternoon and 
camped in a deserted cabin on the banks 
of one of the clearest, wildest and most 
beautiful streams I have ever seen. 
This stream is here about twenty yards 
wide, at the bottom of a ecafion, and it 
was literally swarming with large cut- 
throat trout which rose so eagerly to the 
fly that within a half hour I had all that 
[I could possibly use. 

I was now come to the place where | 
was to leave the Lo-Lo trail and plunge 
into the great unknown. I had arrived. 
And it was not without some misgivings 
that next morning, as soon as the sun 
was on the high ridges, I started down the 
rough steep of the river bank to gain the 
mouth of White Sand creek, which flows 
into the Locksa from the northeast, 
forming the watershed of the country | 
intended exploring. This day’s trip was 
rough, tiresome and uneventful, save 
that I secured, with the aid of the pocket 
rifle, three pheasants, which helped out 
my seanty bill of fare wonderfully. Just 
as the sun was sinking behind the western 
wall of the cafion, | camped on a level 
spit of land where the White Sand creek 
empties into the Locksa. From here | 
could see that my work for the next few 
days was cut out for me and with a ven- 
geance; for the entrance to my land of 
promise appeared anything but easy. 
Next morning, however, after a hearty 
meal of flap-jacks and pheasant, things 
looked decidedly brighter, and with a 
light heart and thoroughly refreshed 
I headed upstream, climbing bowlders 
and fallen timbers, and pushing my way 
through moose-brush, which choked the 
ravine completely. 

After two days of incredibly hard 


work, and uneventful save for a few 
grouse shot and trout caught before 


breakfast or at night when I made camp, 
I came to a great basin of a valley, at the 
upper end of which the main range of the 
mountains towered aloft, their far peaks 
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gleaming in the afternoon sunlight with 
perpetual snow. I camped under a 
great cedar, at the foot of a rocky gorge. 
I was beginning to tire of the incessant 
toil and the poor prospect of game, for 
while I had frequently heard the crash of 
some large animal in flight, I had seen 
nothing larger than grouse and an occa- 
sional whistling marmot. 

So, on starting the next morning, with 
the prospect of an exhausting day’s 
climb before me, | was most pleasurably 
startled when, on making my way for a 
couple of hundred yards, I found myself 
on the edge of a beautiful park-like 
valley, with a clear little mountain lake 
at the upper end, out of which flowed, 
through a large marsh and meadow, the 
stream I had been following for so many 
toilsome days. It was wonderful, how 
my spirits rose at the sight; for I have 


never seen a prettier prospect, and it 
appeared an ideal spot for game. And I 


soon found my surmise well grounded, 
for all over the meadow and along the 
edge of the stream I found abundant 
sign of elk and deer, and what appeared 
to be moose sign, also; though I could not 
be certain, having never seen a wild 
moose or studied their sign before. While 
skirting the edge of the meadow and 
marsh, I jumped three white-tail deer, 
and I killed one that was standing in a 
little grove of firs at the foot of the lake. 
He was a spike buck, and in prime condi- 
tion. 

At last | had found the ideal spot I was 
looking for. I made preparations for a 
permanent camp, dressing my buck and 
making everything snug and comfortable. 
I had been drawing on my slender stock 
of provisions rather heavily and had 
longed for some “red meat”; for it is 
more satisfying and sustaining than 
grouse or pheasant. I made a good, 
comfortable bed of fir boughs, pitched 
my little silk tent for the first time, and 
made a fire-place for cooking. 
Then, taking my rod, I started for the 
lake, for a try at the trout that I felt sure 
must be there. The lake was beautifully 
clear, but though I saw swarms of fish, 
for some reason they refused to rise to 
flies. So I turned my attention to the 
stream. This stream was peculiar in 
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some respects, for while it was very deep 
in most places, it was very tortuous and 
frequently so narrow that I could easily 
jump it; but where it ran through the 
marsh it spread out into a chain of 
small ponds, filled with flags and water- 
lilies and the breeding grounds for sev- 
eral flocks of mallard and teal ducks. 
Without much hope of success I began 
whipping the stream, but I was soon re- 
warded by a violent strike, and after an 
exciting fight and a lot of careful maneuv- 
ering I landed a beautiful cut-throat 
trout; one of the largest I have ever 
caught or seen. The stream was full of 
them, and I soon had all I could possibly 
use, so quit and returned to camp and 
spent the rest of the day being lazy, 
watching the clouds float over the 
mountains and the long shadows creep 
up on the peaks, filling the valleys with 
gloom. The evenings were the only 
times when I ever felt any loneliness, 
so as darkness began to steal upon the 
valley I started a bright camp-fire to 
drive away the uneasy feeling that 
was creeping over me. Its cheery blaze 
soon made me happy and_ contented 
again. 

It would be needless to describe in de- 
tail each day’s happenings, though they 
were interesting enough to me and full of 
the joy of simply being alive which comes 
with perfect health and freedom in living 
such a life, far removed from the worries 
and perplexities of the everyday world. 
To the novice there is something awe- 
some in the very silence and stillness of 
the wilderness, and often on my first 
camping trips alone I have sat by my 
fire at night, shivering from some name- 
less dread which oppressed me; though 
I well knew that there was nothing to 
fear, either from wild animals or man. 
This has passed away and now in its 
stead is a sense of quiet and profound con- 
tentment which one rarely experiences 
at home, and at this little lonesome camp 
of which I write I should rather have re- 
sented than enjoyed the intrusion of a 
friend. My days passed in utter content ; 
my time was spent a-hunting, when I felt 
like it or needed meat, fishing, or “‘ jerk- 
ing” deer meat for my return trip, which 
was approaching only too fast. Nearly 
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every evening from my tent I could see 
deer, and occasionally a band of elk 
feeding in the lower valley. One rainy 
day a large bull moose fed in one of the 
ponds, not 200 yards from my camp. It 
would have been easy to have killed him, 
but as I could not possibly have used the 
meat or carried the head out with me, I 
did not molest him, though the tempta- 
tion was sore indeed. The elk, also, were 
safe from me; I confined myself to deer, 
which were more my size for food pur- 
poses and which I easily took care of, 
jerking for future use all the venison | 
could not eat fresh. The Franklin, or 
fool, grouse and the big blue grouse kept 
me busy with my pocket rifle, and they, 
with an occasional duck from the pond, 
gave a good change of diet from deer 
meat and trout. 

One morning I made a hard trip after a 
band of white goats that browsed in the 
cliffs above the lake. After a tiresome 
climb of several hours, I sueceeded in 
locating a band of six, lying in a shaded 
ravine, near a snowbank. Without 
being seen, and making no noise in my 
moccasins, | got within 100 yards of 
them before they saw me, and drew a 
bead upon what I took to be a yearling 
kid. At the shot the band scrambled up 
over a ledge and were soon out of sight, 
leaving the one I had shot struggling on 
the ledge. I hurried over to him, 
fearing he would roll down the hill and be 
smashed on the rocks below. He was 
quite dead when I reached him. How- 
ever, much to my chagrin he proved to 
be a tough, old, whiskered billy, with a 
very uninviting, musky odor. I was not 
very enthusiastic about eating him, but 
nevertheless I took the saddle and hind- 
quarters back to camp with me. The 
meat was entirely uneatable, I found, so 
| was foreed to throw it away. 

The provisions with which I had 
started were now almost gone, and it was 
with deep regret that I broke camp and, 
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carrying all the jerked meat I could use, 
took the back trail. 

The incidents of that trip have passed 
into the storehouse of memories, along 
with other enjoyable times. The de- 
lights are brought out more sharply and 
the toil and hardships appear but trivial 
when reviewed in the rosy light of retro- 
spection. This, perhaps, is fortunate for 
the sake of future trips. 

For the benefit of others who may wish 
to make this same trip, I will say that, 
so far as I have been able to learn, there 
is no trail into this country, and I do 
not think it could be reached with pack 
horses without terribly hard work cut- 
ting trails. I looked carefully for trails 
leading into the valley I have written 
about, and found nothing but game 
trails, which start abruptly and, after 
going as well-marked thoroughfares, end 
just as suddenly. I saw no blazes on 
trees nor any other mark of human beings. 
The route taken by me is the safest, I 
think, as it would be difficult to lose 
one’s way in following the White Sand 
creek. It is, however, wholly impassable 
to horses. The best map of this country 
is the one supplied to the government 
forest rangers. This was the map I used 

obtained by addressing Mr. Gifford Pin- 
cheau, Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion of Forestry, Washington, D. C.), 
and I found it very accurate indeed. 
However, it does not give all of the trails, 
and the trappers and prospectors who 
know the country have different names for 
some of the rivers and lakes from those 
on the official map, and this is misleading. 

One cannot be too careful to not stay 
in this country too late in the fall, and 
after the middle of September the first 
snow should be a decided warning to hit 
the trail and hit it hard. Get out of the 
mountains just as quickly as possible, for 
the snow comes with amazing sudden- 
ness and gets wonderfully deep in a very 
few days. And it comes to stay. 























CHALMERS 


‘COOKING A BITE’ 


’ BETWEEN MEALS 


SIX WEEKS IN NATURE’S HOSPITAL 


A Successful Hunt for an 


Appetite, and Other Things, in the 


Places 


High 


of Wyoming 


By FRANK DUNHAM, M.D. 


T is all Chalmers’ fault, the naming of 
this narrative. Chalmers was an in- 
valid and wanted to ‘‘do something” to 
improve his health. And as I was about 
to depart on my annual vacation, which 
always takes the shape of a hunting and 
fishing trip in the Rockies, Chalmers 
insisted that I ‘take him of.”” This I 


the more readily consented to do because 
—well—because I like Chalmers and 
because—being an invalid—I figured it 
out that he wouldn’t eat very much and 
would make a full hand when it came to 
footing the bills. 

We at once began to rustle an outfit and 
shortly had collected the following 
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articles: Six horses, three pack saddles, a 
more or less complete cooking outfit, 
rifles, fishing-rods, two cameras, a full 
allowance of ammunition and a reduced 
amount of grub—for Chalmers, be it said, 
really couldn’t eat much. 

We also persuaded—through threats of 
vivisection in case of refusal—one Sam 
Johnson to attach his ebon personality to 
our caravan as chef. 

August 15 saw us mounted and with 
three pack-horses following, hitting the 
trail from Lander to Ft. Washaki. I 
like the expression “hitting the trail”’; it 
sounds so free and Western. But in this 
instance it was not literally applicable, 
for a great, big, plebeian wagon-road 
winds among the hills, the grease-wood 
bumps and sage brush, to the aforemen- 
tioned fort, and many miles beyond. 
Evening found us camped at Ft. Wash- 
akie with nothing more startling to 
record than a slight diversion created 
by one of our pack-horses “ spilling his 
pack,” after a brisk session of bucking. 
No harm resulted, barring a thorough 
shaking up and mixture of our cooked 
grub. Sam reassured us with the re- 
mark, “It doan siganify nothin’, for it’s 
done bound to be commiserated when we 
eat it.” 

Next morning, while the only real 
hardworking member of the expedition 
(the writer) was trying to induce the 
packs to kindly adjust themselves of 
their own volition, we were greeted by a 
new arrival, a Colorado guide and packer, 
by name Coulter, who offered to “throw 
in” with us, as he wanted to learn the 
country through which we were traveling. 
Needless to say he became boss packer of 
our outfit. He contributed his own 
saddle-horse and three pack-horses and 
their saddles to our available motive 
power, and to counterbalance these he 
had concealed somewhere within his 
person an appetite that could and did 
abundantly make up for any defect with 
which Chalmer’s feeble imitation might 
have worried us. 

The end of the day’s journey found us 
on Big Wind river, as the Big Horn is 
-alled above the cafion. There are trout 
in all these waters, and we levied heavy 
tribute—otherwise the expedition would 
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have bogged down early. Chalmers’ 
appetite began to assert itself in no un- 
certain manner. 

While on the subject of provisions, 
let me give some rules which I have com- 
piled as a result of my experience cover- 
ing ten years’ life in the mountains: 

First.—Take as much of provisions as 
you think your party can possibly con- 
sume. 

Second.—Double the amount of every 
article. 

Third.—Take twice as much bacon. 

To resume the narrative, we were now 
crossing the Shoshone Indian reservation, 
the garden spot of Wyoming, or, indeed, 
of the whole great West. We stopped a 
day at Dinwiddy creek—a fine trout 
stream—to provide a ration or two of 
fresh trout. Then again we were mov- 
ing, and our day’s journey took us 
beyond the borders of the reservation. 
One more day and we left the wagon 
road behind and hit the trail in earnest, 
pointing up Wind river and over the 
mountains, through Twogwotee pass and 
onto the Black Rock trail. Here, for the 
first time, we picketed all of our horses. 
(I had learned by bitter experience that 
horses refuse to linger about camp when 
at a high altitude.) 

The next morning, right at the summit, 
we dismounted and took a farewell drink 
of Wind river water, from a little spring 
no larger than your hat, which is the very 
head of Wind river. Less than a pistol 
shot away we came upon another stream, 
which at this place was but a tiny rill, not 
large enough to float a cracker. This is 
Black Rock creek, one of the feeders of 
the Snake and the mighty Columbia. 
Every few yards, on either side, tiny 
ribbons of snow-water were tumbling into 
the little creek. And I knew that, less 
than three miles down the mountain side, 
it was of considerable size and furnished 
an abundance of rainbow trout. How- 
ever, the trail bends away from the creek 
for a time, and its rapid growth is not 
noticed. When we again came near the 
creek I suggested camping there for the 
night, as I wanted to replace a shoe one 
of my horses had cast that morning. 
However, as it was barely past noon, 
Chalmers vigorously objected. He in- 
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sisted on continuing down the stream 
until we could catch some fish for supper. 
I told him I had caught three-pound 
trout right where we were, at which he 
retorted: “Say, Doc! Ill eat any two 
trout you catch out of that irrigating 
diteh.”’ 

I at once skinned the rig from my pony 
and turned him wut to graze, told 
Coulter to unpack and help Sam get 
dinner and I would furnish the fish. I 
then jointed my rod and started in. 
Chalmers rolled down his bed and said he 
would sleep ‘‘till Sam had the bacon 
fried.” 

In less than thirty minutes I was back 
with ten fine rainbow trout; two of them 
weighed six pounds! These I threw to 
Chalmers and told him the two big ones 
were his. But he was game, and, while 
he could not quite fulfill his part of the 
contract, for a sick man, he did amaz- 
ingly well. 

Now, while we are waiting for friend 
Chalmers to devour his trout, let us cast 
our eyes backward over the route we have 
traveled. Lander, our starting point, is 
a pretty little city, the county seat of 
Fremont county, Wyoming. It is in 
nearly the geographical center of the 
county and of the state. It is in a well- 
watered part of the West, as, indeed, is all 
the country touched by this narrative. 
Fort Washakie, the end of our first day’s 
journey, is about sixteen miles from 
Lander. Here we cross Little Wind 
river. The second day’s travel, of about 


twenty-five miles, takes us to the mouth 
of Bull Lake creek, a large tributary of 
Big Wind river. Dinwiddy creek is our 
next stop: this stream rises in a large 
mountain lake which is fed by a glacier 
far up in the snowy mountains. Near 
the lake, and pierced by the stream 
which flows from it, stands a row of chalk 
cliffs which give to the waters of the 
creek a bluish-white cast when looked at 
from above; but it is clear as erystal in 
the tin cup. On our next day’s journey 
we pass two natural phenomena, Warm 
Spring creek and the Natural Bridge. On 
the banks of Warm Spring creek we note 
the cone of a geyser, long since extinct, 
but which bears evidence as to the cause 
of the thermal changes in the waters of 
the creek. This creek, a large mountain 
stream, displays no difference from any 
of the icy-cold mountain torrents coming 
into Wind river from all sides, until, 
about a mile above its junction with the 
river, its waters suddenly become warm; 
in fact, almost too hot for bathing. And 
for a distance of several miles the waters 
of Big Wind river below the mouth of the 
creek remain open during the winter. 
The Natural Bridge spans Warm Spring 
ereek about a mile and a-half above its 
junction with Wind river. It is a mon- 
ster, but an unsatisfactory object to pho- 
tograph, as the channel through, or 
under, it is devious, does not present a 
clean-cut outline and is difficult of access; 
but a view from the bottom is well worth 
the difficult and, indeed, dangerous 
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SIX WEEKS IN NATURE’S HOSPITAL 


climb across the bridge and down the 
north side to the water’s edge. From 


the feel of the icy water, as it rushes from 
under the mass of rock, one would 
searcely believe that, a short distance 


downstream, it would become almost 
boiling. A few miles more and the 


wagon road ends (or did at the time of our 
trip) at the junction of the Du Noir with 
Big Wind river. We have followed up 
Wind river for nearly 100 miles and have 
seen it dwindle from a large river, forded 
with difficulty and in but few places, to a 
spring flowing from the rocks at the very 
summit of the Wind River range, the 
main range of the Rockies. 

To go back to Chalmers and his trout, 
he did the best he could. Mountain air 
and exercise saved him—to repeat the 
indiscretion at the very next opportunity. 

At this point in our journey the dim 
trail faded completely away, and for the 
next twelve or fifteen miles it devolved 
upon me to qualify as pathfinder and 
lead the caravan over the divide separat- 
ing Black Rock creek from Buffalo fork. 
Fortunately I was able, and night found 
us camped on Buffalo fork of Snake river 
in the upper part of the Jackson’s Hole 
country. We were now in the heart of 
the big game country; but, as it was yet 
in the close season, we refrained from 
taking anything larger than grouse and 
fish. 

Sam, the cook, now acquainted us 
with the sad intelligence that we were all 
out of grub. So we slung on the packs 
and hustled fifteen miles down the 
mountain, when we made connection 
with a wagon road running from the 
south end of Jackson’s Hole to Yellow- 
stone Park. About a mile from the 
crossing of Pacific creek we came to a 
store, kept by Mrs. Allen and daughters. 
Here we were enabled to stake the cook 
to a new outfit of flour, coffee, beans, 
bacon and similar necessaries. 

That afternoon we were treated to as 
fine a landscape effect as lies out of doors: 
Jackson’s lake and the Three Tetons. 
Far abler pens than mine have tried in 
vain to describe them, so why should I 
attempt it? We had been in sight of 
them for the last two days, but this day 
We were apparently right under the 
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Grand Teton, which, though more than 
twenty miles away, was reflected in all 
its grand bulk from the mirrored surface 
of Jackson’s lake. 

Another day’s journey brought us to 
Camp Kilner, the most remote soldiers’ 
station of the Park system. It is in the 
timber reserve, about four miles from the 
south boundary and twelve miles above 
the head of Jackson’s lake, on Snake 
river. Here we left our guns and rifles, 
as Uncle Samuel does not allow visitors 
to carry firearms in the Park. We con- 
tinued our journey and camped just out- 
side the Park, near the sign post. After 
entering the Park the next morning, we 
first visited Moose falls, a couple of miles 
from the south boundary. The falls are 
just to the right of the road, and might 
very easily be missed were it not for the 
sign-board. The fall is some forty feet, 
and takes its drop from a dead level, 
there being no rapids or cafion above it. 
Here we watered all our stock and filled 
our canteens; for it is quite a distance to 
the next water, Lewis river running 
through a deep caiion for several miles. 

The falls of Lewis river is the next 
place of interest on this Park trip, just to 
the left of the road crossing. A rustic 
foot-bridge a short distance below the 
falls affords a pretty view. The waters 
are rapid above the falls for some dis- 
tance and seem to take the plunge of 
about fifty feet with reluctance. A 
large rock in midstream divides the fall 
at the top. Continuing, we feasted our 
eyes upon the glories of Lewis lake, with 
Shoshone lake in the distance. On the 
west bank of Lewis lake are some hot 
springs and here, also, we encountered 
our first geysers. Yet the hot springs 
fail to remove the chill from the waters of 
the lake, which are icy cold, even on the 
hottest days. 

While our journey embraced a two- 
weeks’ trip of the Yellowstone National 
Park and every point of interest in it, 
from Pitchstone plateau to Boiling river 
and from Hell Roaring mountain to 
Riverside, including a pack trip from 
the Fountain to the Cafion via Nez Perces 
creek and Mary’s lake, this part of the 
park is so well described in the many 
guide books that I will say nothing more, 





























COULTER URGES SAM 


save that we bought all the grub in the 
park and had to go to Montana to satisfy 
Chalmers’ appetite. In due time we had 
feasted our eyes on the splendors of the 
geysers and paint pots, the falls and the 


TO HURRY DINNER 


canons and terraces and the grottoes and, 
as rapidly as possible, we retraced our é 
steps, got possession of our guns and ~' 
went into camp high up on the divide 
between Buffalo fork and Pacific creek. 
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SIX WEEKS IN NATURE’S 


The first evening after our arrival in 
this grand game country Coulter, Chal- 
mers and I went, in different directions 
from camp, to explore and to attempt to 
locate some game. Elk signs were 
plentiful, but of the game I saw none. 
Chalmers drew a blank also; but Coulter 
reported a band of elk higher up to the 
east, in a little park on top of the ridge. 

Early the next morning we saddled up 
and, taking a pack-horse, started for the 
place where Coulter had located the elk. 
The distance was not far, only two or 
three miles, he said; but so rough was the 
country, so many the cafions we had to go 
around, that it was after noon before we 
reached the spot. 

We picketed our horses and ate lunch 
and then started to find the game. 
Fresh tracks were there in plenty, but 
we saw no elk. At last I struck their 
trail where they had gone out over the 
summit. It was a well-marked trail of 
cows and calves, with a few larger foot- 
prints well defined, showing that the bulls 
were in full chase, this being the com- 
mencement of the mating season. Know- 
ing from former experience the futility of 
further pursuit, I started back toward 
the horses. Soon I spied a small deer, a 
doe, standing broadside, not over fifty 
yards from me. We were sadly in need 
of meat, so I at once brought my rifle to 
bear upon her; yet I held my fire, think- 
ing a buck might be with her. Soon the 
doe scented me and started at express 
speed, but I swung ahead and at the 
crack of the rifle she fell all in a heap. 
The bullet, a soft-nose .303, did fearful 
execution. 

It was now sundown and we held a 
consultation whether to return to camp 
the roundabout way we had come, or to 
attempt to make a more direct descent. 
We could see our tent from where we 
stood. It was only about two miles 
away, but one of those miles was almost 
straight down. Very foolishly I let my- 
self be persuaded to attempt the direct 
descent, although I was riding the best 
back-trailing horse I have ever seen, and 
I should have refused to attempt such a 
foolhardy undertaking. However, we 
started. While we had daylight we got 
along fairly well, but it soon grew pitch 
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dark. All we could see was the camp-fire 
that Sam was keeping up for us at camp, 
4,000 feet below us. I have had a few 
rough trips in my time, but this was the 
worst ever. We went over a cut bank 
twenty feet deep, slid and rolled for more 
than 100 feet on a gravel slide and stopped 
just in time to avoid a plung of 500 feet 
down a perpendicular cation: Chalmers 
still maintains it was a thousand feet. 
Going through some dead timber near 
the bottom of a cafion we lucklessly felled 
a good-sized dry pine on the pack-horse. 
Thinking the little fellow was surely 
killed, we made a torch, when we were 
happy to find that he was safe, but 
pinned down by the neck. The roots of 
the tree kept the trunk from crushing 
him. We removed the tree and the 
horse got up and continued the descent, 
not harmed in the least. We reached 
camp at midnight! 

A day we rested and ate. But one 
little deer doesn’t last long, when you have 
an “invalid” in camp; so, bright and 
early the next morning, we broke camp 
and started to climb the mountain to the 
west. Less than two miles from our 
starting point, and as we were passing ¢ 
grove of young pines, we heard an elk 
whistling in the timber. 

Hastily dismounting, we left Sam in 
charge of the outfit and hurried in the 
direction whence the sound proceeded. 
The wind was in our favor. Soon we 
found the timber was alive with elk, and 
they were whistling merrily. A band of 
cows came in sight, but I paid no atten- 
tion to them except to drop out of sight 
until they had passed. Farther in the 
timber I could hear the hoarse whistle of 
an old bull, and when the cows had 
safely passed by I went after him. 

Suddenly I heard the lusty bang of 
Coulter’s .45-70, and then a second and 
a third shot; then all was still. Quietly 
sneaking in the direction whence the 
sound of the shooting proceeded, I saw a 
fat cow elk lying dead in a little open spot. 

Being assured of an abundant supply 
of fresh meat, I again started after the 
old bull, who was still winding his horn 
higher up on the mountain side. The old 
rascal gave me a merry chase, from ridge 
to ridge and from park to park. Several 
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times I came within range of cows and 
young bulls, but I wanted the big fellow 
with the bass voice. At length my 
patience was rewarded. I heard a crash 
in the thick timber and presently the 
grand old elk came in sight at the edge of 
a little park. He stopped and challenged. 
This he repeated three or four times, 
pawing the ground and thrashing the 
small trees with his antlers. He was 
standing almost broad 
side, but a little quarter- 
ing toward me. Just as 

he started to walk across 
the park I pulled trigger 

at his shoulder, and 
again in less than a 
second. As he put his 
foot to the ground his 
proud body wilted and 
followed it, and he was 
quite dead when I got 

to him. 

Pacing back to where # 
my empty cartridges 
lay, [found it to be 157 
yards. The bullets had 
struck where they were 
aimed and less than two 
inches apart. They had 
smashed both shoulders 
and the jackets, sirip- 
ping from the leaden 
cores, had been deflected 
and had passed through 
the diaphragm and torn 
theliver to bits. Neither 
bullet had gone entirely 
through the animal, but 
I found them both just 
under the skin, on the opposite side. 

While I was dressing the game I heard 
an elk whistling near me and, looking up, 
I saw another monster bull gazing at me, 
not fifty yards away; but of meat and 
antlers I had enough, and with interest. 
And the living pleased me _ better than 
the dead. I watched his antics, and 
after a minute or two he deliberately 
went away, challenging as he retreated. 

When I had finished dressing my elk | 
took my bearings, and I was most agree- 
ably surprised to discover that, in his 
devious, winding journey, my quarry had 
led me back till I was now only a few 





CHALMERS—HE ATE THEM ALL 


hundred yards from where we had left the 
horses. 

When I arrived the boys had the tent 
up and had gone into camp to stay. It 
was indeed a pretty spot for a camp, just 
at the edge of the timber, with a little 
meadow and a small lake of spring water 
nearby. Chalmers had failed to score: 
he said he got hungry and came back to 
camp for a little lunch. 

During the three days 
that we remained in this 
camp preparing the 
meat and skins, elk were 
about us every hour of 
the day or night. The 
second day Chalmers 
could hardly stand to 
have big game so easy to 
obtain; so, when on the 
third morning an old 
bull awoke him at sun- 
up, he crawled out of 
his sleeping bag and get- 
ting into his clothes, 
shouldered his little .25- 
35 and went out about 
200 yards from camp 
and “got his’n,” a fine 
bull with six points on 
each antler. We had 
intended to break camp 
that morning, but now 
decided to lay by one 
more day to care for the 
meat and headskin of 
Chalmers’ kill. 

All three of the elk 
we got on this trip were 
prime in hide and flesh, 
since it was yet early in the running 
season and the bulls were in the pink of 
condition. Two or three weeks later the 
bulls would have been rank and musky, 
totally unfit for food, and the cows, then 
so fat and sleek, would later be poor, 
tough and useless. Of course they offer 
better sport later in the season. 

It was with heavy packs, but with 
happy hearts and fat, sleek horses that 
we resumed the trail and by easy jour- 
neys made the return to Lander. We 
arrived with everybody in perfect health, 
and friend Chalmers with the eating 
habit firmly and irrevocably established. 
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THE GAME OF VANCOUVER’S ISLAND 


Observations of Two Outsiders, After a Hard Trip into the Interior. 


By D. W. and 


S. IDDINGS 


(Authors of ‘“ Rupert’s Land To-day,” ete.) 


O the eve of the everyday tourist, who 

always moves along the lines of least 
resistance, as afforded by railways and 
steamships, Vancouver’s Island suggests 
but a vast, luxuriant uation, with the 
deep blue of the Pacific for a setting. 
Coming from the mainland, one disem- 
harks at quaint Victoria, where business 
activity seems secondary to recreation; 
and yet her sons, with their daily four 
o'clock teas and easy-going English 
ways, live longer than we do and seem to 
have fully as much to show for having 
lived. Even’ the hurablest homes are 
vine-clad, and the more pretentious have 
their charming English gardens, where 
flowers, fruit trees. formally cut shrub- 
bery, green sward and graveled walks 
harmoniously commingle. Victoria is 
full of interest, with her heterogeneous 
population of English Chinese, Japs and 


Indians — merchants, miners, soldiers, 
sailors, sealers and what not. 

There are frequent sailings northward, 
to the Yukon and Alaska—where gold is 
still being “‘klondiked.” The steamers, 
shunning the wild west coast of the 
Island, usually ply the quiet waters of 
the channel bet ween the east coast and the 
mainland, and there the panorama, as 
the Island shore is hugged, is a succession 
of mountain and vale, green-timbered 
and rank with grass, moss and ferns to 
the water’s edge—a solid phalanx appa- 
rently, but at the same time an alluring 
invitation to the adventurous who would 
explore the dark unknown of its interior. 
The southern end of the island around 
Victoria has been inhabited by white 
men since 1843, when James Douglas 
built there Fort Camosun, as the head- 
quarters for the Pacific of the Hudson’s 
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Bay Company. Yet not a hundred miles 
from the now cultured civilization of that 
center is a wilderness supreme and un- 
trodden. embracing the entire central 
and northern portions of the island. 
Within these trackless depths everywhere 
range unmolested thousands of the small 
black-tail deer peculiar to Vancouver's 
Island, and here and there in the higher 
and less accessible altitudes still roam 
a few of the majestic wapiti (elk)—the 
king of the deer family. 

The huge conifers, the spruce scrub and 
the luxuriant ferns furnish admirable 
shelter for the blue, or sooty, grouse— 
the “‘cock 0’ the mountains’—whilst in 
the rank grasses, particularly amongst 
the wild rice fringing the many inlets of 
the sea that honeycomb the coastline, 
are plentiful flocks of black brant and 
ducks. 

Around aesthetic Victoria the state- 
ly ring-necked pheasant flourishes as 
though native born, and undoubtedly 
adds frequent interest to the landscape. 
Protective laws provide it some immunity 
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from the Englishmen always gunning 
bent thereabouts. who, nevertheless, 
having introduced the bird, ought to be 
entitled to any joy its killing may bring 
them; though pheasant shooting can 
hardly be commended as a sport. The 
birds have spread somewhat over the 
entire island, and now and again are met 
with evenin the extreme northern section. 

Away to the north on the Island’s east 
coast is Hardy bay, an ample harbor for 
coasting steamers. There a genial Scot 
and his half-breed wife live and carry on 
trade with the neighboring Indians. By 
steamer on the tranquil inland waters it 
was a delightful two days thither from 
Victoria, and to the charm of our trip 
was added an association with some jolly 
‘“Canucks” bound for the Yukon, whose 
company we were loath to leave at two 
o'clock on the morning of the third day 
out, when we were landed bag and bag- 
gage in the intense darkness of a rainy 
morning. Once ashore we hunted out 
our bedding and made down in the 
trading post, some freshlv slain deer 
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sharing the floor also. We arose 
sarly for a reconnoiter of our 
surroundings. The trader’s 
shack was an uncommonly 
good one and stood in a small 
clearing of the dense forest that 
reached to the water’s edge 
everywhere about. A _ mile 
across the bay was the Indian 
trail that crosses the Island to 
the west coast, our objective. 
In the early days, even be- 
fore the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany was established at Fort 
Camosun, it conducted trade 
with the northern Indians from 
a small post four miles south 
of Hardy bay, known as Fort 
Rupert, where is still quite a 
considerable community of 
halfbreeds and Siwashes. To 
this post the Indians of the 
interior, and even of the other 
side of the Island, came over 
the trail on foot to trade, pack- 
ing their fur-catch on their bare 
backs and returning to their 
homes more heavily laden 
with the flour, beans, bacon and 
tea of the white traders. The 














roughness of the country and 

the lack of suitable trails- 

those in use being little more than wild 
animal runways—preclude the use of 
horses. Every man must be his own 
pack-animal. 

At Fort Rupert we engaged a _half- 
breed, who knew the country well, spoke 
English more or less accurately and was 
possessed of stalwart shoulders. The 
next ten days were spent in toiling over 
the trail, each tumping a pack of fifty or 
sixty pounds. We were beset with 
many difficulties en route. It was no 
easy job to emulate the _ tight-rope 
walker on a slippery log bridging a deep- 
canoned mountain torrent, weighed down 
as we were under packs both heavy and 
unwieldy, or to labor up an almost per- 
pendicular mountain ride with the same 
burdens. Ofttimes, too, a foot caught 
by some obstruction meant a hard fall, 
your pack usually falling on top and 
perhaps pinioning you where you fell, 
until your fellows came to your assist- 


* the stately ring-necked pheasant 


ance. ‘Traveling alone under such con- 
ditions would have been over-hazardous, 
as there were many wolves about, a lurk- 
ing menace to the lone unfortunate how- 
ever rendered helpless. And yet the 
charm of the forest fastnesses more than 
made up for all. Huge trees and tangled 
underbrush closed round the narrow path 
we trod. In the semi-jungle beyond even 
the sun seldom penetrated, the dewdrops 
and the raindrops of many months stood 
in the cups of the toadstools and the 
ground was thickly carpeted with soft, 
green moss. Now and again the forest 
line was broken by a beaver meadow, 
cheerless save for the inlet sun. We were 
amidst a woodland paradise, whose dank 
chilled the marrow, whilst the eye feasted 
on its varying scenes. At length with the 
last sack of flour and pound of bacon over 
the trail we camped at Coal Harbor, at 
the head of Quatsino sound, a huge bay 
of the North Pacific that here pierces the 
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THE OLD H. B.C. POST BUILDING AT FORT RUPERT 


heart of the Island from the west coast 
and with its three arms forms a consid- 
erable system of inland waterways, upon 
the shores of which are favorite ranges of 
both deer and eik, and whose waters 
teem with salmon and other ocean 
fishes. 

From our base at Coal Harbor, 
equipped with a large dug-out canoe 
fitted with a crude sail, which we hired of 
an Indian, we were able to explore the 
most inaccessible portions of the region. 
The small black-tail deer we found to be 
everywhere numerous. They are trim- 
looking little fellows, small limbed, with 
large ears and big, bright eyes. Although 
we never weighed any of them, few of the 
bueks go over 125 pounds, and the does 
average probably thirty pounds less. 
Their small, bushy tails have a tuft of 
dark hair at the end which shows up black 
against their white rumps, hence their 
name. Their heads, as a rule, are poor 
trophies, the antlers being almost inva- 
riably small and most of them merely 
forks. Feeding almost entirely by night, 
they lie close in midday in the thickets, 
from whence it is difficult to rouse them. 
The Indians of the Quatsino country get 
their chief meat supply by hunting these 
deer. Since it is purely a question of 
pot-hunting with them, in which the 
element of sport does not enter, the 
Siwashes do not follow the blacktail 


amongst the windfalls of the dense forest, 
where animal legs and instinct afford 
the hunted distinct advantages. ‘‘Pit- 
lamping.”’ as hunting with a jack-light is 
called in these parts, is the most prac- 
ticed. A dark night is selected, and the 
hunter sits in the bow of a canoe with an 
ordinary coal-oil reflector mounted di- 
rectly over his head on a short mast. 
His companion paddles noiselessly, at 
high tide, up close to the shore and into 
the very bush itself where creeks and 
bayous indent, and the curious deer are 
shot as they are surprised and faseinated 
by the light. 

Preferring personally to fill our pots in 
a manner more sportsmanlike, we ranged 
the bush by day, but with little success, 
the unusual density of the undergrowth 
making still-hunting almost impractica- 
ble. Then, too, the Island’s topography is 
so rough that a day’s travel through the 
bush compasses but a few miles. On 
the bright moonlight nights, however, we 
could creep upon them afoot at low tide 
as they browsed the meadows by the 
water’s edge, and in this way had some 
excellent and worthy sport, as well as an 
abundance of savory venison. 

Roaming once over almost the entire 
continent of North America, the wapiti, 
or round-horned elk, have within recent 
times become almost extinct, their range 
now being confined tc very limited areas 
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in Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana 
and the mountains of the Canadian 
Northwest. As is well known to sports- 
men, the elk are the grandest of the deer 
family, with antlers in some specimens 
measuring over sixty inches in spread and 
excelled alone by those of the huge 
moose of Alaska. As their habitat is now 
' become the shores of the lakes and rocky 
torrents of the high pine-clad mountains 
amidst nature’s most beautiful solitudes, 
the almost inaccessible mountain interior 
of Vancouver’s Island is an ideal range. 
The hunt of the elk in these regions is full 
of fatigue and exposure and _ requires 
great patience and skill. During the 
rutting season, of course, they are less 
‘autious, and therefore fall a more easy 
prey. But it is by no means the tame 
“sport” of elk shooting in the Jackson’s 
Hole country of Wyoming, where the elk 
may be considered as almost tame. One 
of our party followed a lone bull, whose 
trail was the only fresh one we came upon, 
from early morning until dusk for several 
successive days through the wildest 
jungle country he ever traveled, before 
getting a shot at him. Often he would 
come to where the beast had fed, lain 
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or wallowed not many hours before, but 
his trail led ever on. Each day the 
tracks grew fresher, as he was gained 
upon, until finally one early morning 
across the length of a little lake his huge 
form was descried. A wide circuit to 
the windward brought him fairly within 
rifle range and a single shot fetched him 
down. Unfortunately he was not an 
exceptional specimen, his antlers lacking 
symmetry in formation, the left tines 
being small and irregular. But such is 
ever the lot of the elk hunter of to-day, 
who ean no longer, as did his forefathers, 
pick out the choicest head from amongst 
numerous and vast herds on the open prai- 
rie, but must follow long and hard through 
rugged mountains the lottery of a trail. 

That Vancouver’s Island exacts much 
of the hunter is easily apparent, even 
before one goes there to see for himself; 
for of big game hunters among its own 
sportsmen there are very few, and scarce 
any of these can give one information of 
any practical value. However, fora wild 
and rugged country, where game is the 
rule and tourists the exception, one could 
scarcely find anything to surpass Van- 
couver’s Island. 
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THE NEW LAUNCH 


By N. H. CROWELL 


ERHAPS you have, at some period 
of your existence, yanked the bull- 
wheel of a gasoline launch out by the 
roots, breaking your watchchain in the 
operation, and observed the thing emit a 
sickly wheeze and run its tongue out for 
more. If you have been guilty of this, 
you will experience no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the particular brand of launch I 
am now dealing with. 

Its name was the “Meteor.” My 
friend Smith owned the thing. He sub- 
scribed for it, and in due course of time 
became blessed, endowed, surrounded 
and involved with it. She was a sprightly 
affair—all gilt and glitter above the 
waterline. Her proud bosom, or what- 
ever it is called, was bespangled in the 
latest Parisian novelty effects. 

The ‘“‘Meteor” measured sixteen feet 
from her nose to the tip of her—the 
dudad that regulates the way you think 
you’d like to go. It was not until you 
approached and peered into her that you 
would detect a highly-colored, intelligent- 
looking arrangement lurking coyly in the 
posterior portion of the craft. This 
apparently insignificant mass of wheels 
and pipes was supposed to do the work 
of five able-bodied mules, all working 
harmoniously. 

Among the debris Smith unearthed a 
pamphlet giving the reader the inside 
history and pedigree of the craft and ex- 
plaining at some length its moods and 
tenses. Six pages of dark-complected 
“don’ts” informed any one what not to 
do with the appurtenances. 

Having liquidated the large, four-ply 
dray-bill inflicted by a brace of horny- 
handed trunk-hustlers, Smith girded up 
his loins and led the launch joyously along 
the little piazza that adorned his boat- 
house until he got it stowed safely in its 
stall. Then he assumed a couchant 
position in front of the main works at the 
rear and began a system of posting up, by 
jabbing fiercely into the thing with his 





. 
fingers as the spirit moved him and the 
book directed. 

Smith had spent a week getting the 
details down pat before he fell on our 
neck and insisted that we indulge forth- 
with in the hilarious elegance of a mad 
dash aboard the “Meteor.” We felt 
the soft flattery imposed upon us and 
signified an assent. 

“Working good, eh?” we ventured to 
inquire, as we strained our dorsal muscles 
keeping pace with him. 

Smith aimed his features at us and 
sniffed. One of those large No. 14 sniffs 
that come wrapped in tinfoil, you know. 
We were very properly pulverized. 

The ‘‘Meteor” was tethered to a ring 
in the corner of the veranda, and was a 
pretty sight to a landlubber like we were. 
She had the lines of elegance combined 
with the quality of power and endurance. 
That is the way Smith put it, after refer- 
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“ Cast off there!” 


ring to page 21 of the book. Her ribs 
glistened in the light of the setting sun, 
while her shapely withers toyed with the 
tiny rivulets that lapped the delicate- 
tinted —et cetera. We climbed aboard, 
lolled languidly back among the cushions 
and resolved to foreclose that mortgage 
we held on the earth the first thing in the 
morning. Smith went away back and 
got to amusing himself with the mysteries 
of the mechanism that was to coin the 
speed. Presently he straightened up and 
emitted a small yell. 

“Cast off there!” 

Not having an intimate acquaintance 
with aquatic terms we maintained a dig- 
nified reserve, yet unfolded our limbs 
expectantly. It was a mooted question 
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in our mind whether he desired us to 
disrobe or cast the cushions overboard. 
All doubt was cleared away, however, 
when he arose and stepped over us to the 
front, where he deftly unbuckled the 
strap that held the “Meteor” to the 
piazza. On the return trip. to his seat 
Smith accidentally touched the boat in a 
sensitive spot; for she shrugged her 
shoulders and shot him urgently against 
our vest pocket. 

“Don’t stand up when a fellow tries to 
go by you!” he rebuked us, as he picked 
his remains out of our economy, “This is 
no stoneboat!” 

As usual, we preserved an exterior 
calm, though parboiling inwardly. We 
occupied the next few moments in diag- 
nosing the wound in our left iliac region 
where Smith had landed with the screw- 
driver. 

““Huzza! She’s off!” was his next out- 
burst. He had just attached a sort of 
crank to the buzzwheel and expectorated 
on his hands enthusiastically. 

He next gave the wheel a few vigorous 
turns, dislodged the crank and sat back 
with an expectant gleam in his eye. 

““Chugg-a—chugg-a-chugg—siss-ss!”’ 

Smith was certainly correct. She was 
off—for she didn’t move. Smith rubbed 
his hands briskly and glanced back at us 
with the atmosphere of a man who sud- 
denly awakes to a conscious realization 
of something. Then he stuck the handle 
back on and yanked. 

“Chuggy - chuggy! 
Whuff!” 

She coughed that time, anyhow—that 


Chuggy - chuggy! 








‘* Look at them pants!” 


was encouraging—a sign she was still 
alive. 

“Ha!” 

That was Smith again—he had discov- 
ered the clue and was about to nab the 


villain. He clambered across us once 
more and adjusted a small brass business 
that was feloniously interfering with the 
gasoline’s circulation, so he explained. 

“Now, by jing!” he remarked, as he 
resumed his humble position before the 
power department. 

“Chuggy-ziss! Chuggy-ziss!” 

A moment later, as an afterthought, 
she emitted a dry, hacking cough that 
sent a feeling of pity to the heart of the 
hearer. Smith gave a nervous start and 
ran his head in under the engine’s fore- 
quarters familiarly. 

“There now!” he said, huskily, as he 
adjusted the crank once more. 

This time she was ashamed of herself 
and actually went. Smith smilingly in- 
formed us that he had overlooked turning 
the thumbscrew that let the juice into 
the gizzard of the thing and no wonder 
she wouldn’t budge. Away we throbbed, 
propelled by the irresistible power of the 
five mules. Our host leaned back with a 
half-concealed sigh and glanced ai his 
greasy palms. Then he laid his hand 
lovingly on the engine’s classic brow. 

“Fish—ish—woof!” said the engine 
and quit. It was very sudden and dis- 
gruntled Smith a wee trifle. He was 
fortunate, however, in locating the dis- 
affected spot at once, and we resumed our 
luxurious seud at the first trial. 

Around a bend in the stream we 
caught sight of a boatload (an ordinary 
rowboat, we may add) of Smith’s girl 
friends. We sat up, coiled our limbs 
gracefully about each other and took on 
that silverplated expression that says 
“‘TDon’t-you-wish-you-was-us?” We felt 
of our collar preparatory to bestowing 
an indulgent bow on the young things as 
we raced by. 

The critical moment drew nigh and 
more nigher. We and Smith were each 
right in the middle of that bow when the 
“Meteor” fagged out. 

““Woof—fiss!” was her unladylike 
remark. ‘Wouldn’t that assassinate 
you?” said Smith, as he dived below and 
grimly snatched up the sounding brass. 

The girls were cordial. They pro- 
pelled their old scow right close up to us. 

“Lovely out, isn’t it?” chortled the 
soprano lead. 
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THE NEW LAUNCH 


“Oh, fine!” yelled Smith, as he popped 
out like a pocket-gopher. 

“Wish any help, Mr. Smith?” inquired 
a good Samaritan with two chins. 

Smith’s reply was to leap to his feet 
and yell excitedly, “ Look at them pants!’ 

We bent our gaze upon the accused. 
The truth was all too evident. A quart 
of nice, useful machine oil had been 
gushed, exuded and hurled over the 
lower vistas of Smith’s unmentionables. 
He wrung himself out amid the giggling 
of our fair companions. 

Finally, after twenty years of hustling, 
we got new life into the thing’s veins and 
tore away from the hated spot. By 
keeping grimly silent we deceived the 
boat into the idea that we had passed 
away. Accordingly, she outdid herself 
and covered a mile in passable time. 

Smith delved thoughtfully into a 
pocket and brought out two crippled 
cigars which he repaired. Instead of 
offering one to the boat he offered it to us. 
The result was immediate. The “Me- 
teor” snorted in disgust and balked. 

Smith breathed deeply and took a look 
at the brute. Then he tackled it on the 


old lines. Yank went the bullwheel. 
Whizz it went back again. Yank. 
Whizze Two yanks. Two whizzes. 


Smith swore softly. Then he meandered 
across our underpinning and took the lid 
off the gasoline tank. One look and his 
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knocked together, but no sparks flew: 
they were well greased. Had he discov- 


ered a skeleton in the reservoir? Far 
worse! He: had discovered nothing 
therein. Even the smell was getting 
faint. 


A mile and a half from home and eat- 
ables, darkness approaching at a tall 
canter and mosquitoes sticking their 


* * lugging five gallons of tonic 


Aunt Annies into the epidermis at the 
rate of a hundred and eleven per moment. 
We held a brief, well-heated and lighted 
argument, wherein it was decided wise to 
moor the “Meteor” to the hind leg of a 
defunct horse that happily protruded 
near at hand. Then we sprang nimbly 
ashore and cantered into town with hap- 
piness and perspiration fairly oozing 
from us. 

Next morning at 4:22 a.m. Smith went 
by our boudoir window, lugging five gal- 
lons of tonic for the stricken ‘‘ Meteor.”’ 
Later in the day we met, spoke and even 
smiled in a sad sort of way. A lifelong 
friendship had been rudely jarred from 
its foundation and was hanging by its 


face turned ghastly pale. His knees eyebrows. Abas the boat! 
QUATRAINS 
Sunrise 


Night’s lamps on high no longer swing, 

And eastward crimson streaks upspring, 

Where Dawn, swiftfooted, runs with flaming torch 
To cry the coming of the King. 


Sunset 


As Day, with golden robes outspread, 

Stepped slowly toward her snowy bed, 

Bold Night sprang out and stole from her a kiss, 
Whereat for shame she blushed all red. 


—J I. Helm 











ME: BIAS shambled slowly up to a 
tall oak and cast a deprecating 
eye upon its generous dimensions. He 
stooped stiffly and laid his keen, double- 
bitted axe down upon the moss at its root. 
Placing both hands at his hips, he stiffly 
straightened himself, and an expression 
suspiciously like a wince of pain flitted 
across hisdrawn countenance. Truth to 
tell, the rust of age was gathering upon 
the lumbar vertebre of Bias; and axe- 
play has not a limbering, lubricating 
effect upon the joints of even the young. 
The weary .old man drew forth a gray- 
brown rag that had left the loom as 
white, and mopped his beaded face; 
then he sat down beside his axe, his 
hands hanging limp between his knees. 
““B-z-2-z-z-z!’ sounded close by Mr. 
Bias’ left ear. He looked about him in 
startled apprehension. ‘“‘B-z-z-2-z-z!”’ 
Mr. Bias made a quick pass at the in- 
truder and stood up. ‘‘G’ ’way f’m me!” 
he scolded; for the perspiring scent of 
Mr. Bias was upon the air, and well did he 
know that this peculiar flavor is greatly 
abhorred by bees, they being insects of 
most discriminating and refined taste in 
the matter of flavors. He then pru- 
dently retired a few steps and sat down 
with a sigh of relief upon a lichen-grown, 
decaying log. Rest was sweet. He 
popped his chin upon his hands and, 
elbow on knee, gazed the tired man’s 
fixed gaze at nothing. By and bye his 
eye fell upon a cluster of white waxen 
stars, growing, slender-stemmed and dark 
leaved, at the foot of his tall oak; and he 
became conscious of them. ‘‘B-z-z-z-z-z!” 
A bee shot past him like a bullet and 
alighted upon one of the stars. Alert 
now in every fiber, Mr. Bias watched the 


bee eagerly. He was a very business-like 
bee, heavily laden and with pollen-cov- 
ered thighs. He crawled upon the nod- 
ding flower, caressing it lovingly with 
fuzzy feet and fanning it with winnow- 
ing wings, as he nervously sought the cup 
of nectar it bore for his kind. Long and 
deeply the bee drank of the luscious 
juices, and then, lifting himself on his 
humming wings of isinglass, he took a 
swift circle about the plant and darted 
off at a tangent at projectile speed. But 
the old darkey’s eye was upon him, and 
the line of flight was graven on his brain. 

“Golly! I sho’ git dat bee an’ cut ’im,” 
he mused aloud. 

An eavesdropper might have wondered 
that Mr. Bias should so declare war 
against this lone insect; but Mr. Bias’ 
threat was aimed at the house of that 
bee and at its sweet store; for “‘cutting 
a bee,’ in Mr. Bias’ dialect, meant 
finding the hollow tree containing the 
nest and robbing it of the honey-comb. 

Mr. Bias slowly and stiffly rose once 
more to his feet. He picked up his axe, 
and blazed the oak; then he walked along 
the line of the bee’s flight for a space of 
some fifty yards and blazed another tree. 
Then, going far to one side of this line, he 
was soon swinging the axe powerfully, 
skilfully and with telling effect; and the 
great chips flew, and the glorious tower- 
ing tree quivered and bowed its leafy 
crown: there was a groaning of the wood, 
a shivering chill of the leaves, a rending 
asunder, a mighty rush, a crackling of 
breaking boughs, and a terrific final 
crash as the beautiful tree fell prone. 
And the old sinner, who had destroyed 
one of the noblest works of God, felt never 
a twinge of rebuking conscience. He 
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east a glance at the declining sun, 
grinned a thin grin of labor relieved, re- 
turned to the great oak where he had 
first seen the bee, and plucked just one 
of the beautiful waxy flowers. Then he 
plodded homeward. 

In the cool dusk of deepening twilight 
Mr. Bias drifted, as usual, into our camp. 
“Say, Boss,’ he exclaimed, looking 
mysteriously important, “d’ you know 


dis yer’ flowah?” He passed it over, 
faded and drooping. 
The botanist glanced at it. ‘Yes, 


certainly, Bias. That is a chimaphila 
maculata, which properly metamorphosed 
appears in confectionery establishments 
as wintergreen.” 

Mr. Bias stood aghast. 

“Lor! Boss; w’at you givin’ me? 
Dat ain’ nuffin’ but a ol’ tea-berry: 
pow’ful bee flowah.” 

“Say, Boss,”’ continued Mr. Bias, after 
an impressive pause, “I done seen a ol’ 
fuzzy-leg come down on dis yer’ to-day, 
an’ den jes’ buzz away hummin’ lak he 
know jes’ whar he gwine.” 


“Well, I suppose he did know. Don’t 
you, Bias?” 
“Know? Co’se he knowed! W’y, 


Boss, dat bee done got a tree! Ain’ yo’ 
nebah cut a bee, none o’ you gemmen?” 

We never had. 

“Den I sho’ show you-all a heap o’ 
fun,’ and an ivory flash illumined the 
dusky countenance, as Mr. Bias expanded 
an anticipatory smile of vast extent. 

“Have you found the tree, Bias?” 

“Not yit, Boss; not yit. Yuh cyarn’ 
fin’ a bee tree in no jiffy; but I done got 
de line.”’ 

“The line? What do you mean?” 

“Yas, suh. Ol’ bee fly straight w’en 
he staht home, an’ I done seen ’im staht 
an’ blaze de paf. Say, Boss, won’ you 
gi’ me er poun’ o’ shuga’?” 

“Gemmen,”’ said Mr. Bias, as he pock- 
eted his pelf, ‘“‘you-all come t’morr’ 
mo’nin’ to de oak mount’n on Mars’ 
Taylo’s place. I done show yo’ somp’n’ 
yo’ nebah seed afo’.” 

It was a five-mile walk on a hot 
August morning, but the road through 
the forest was shaded and beautiful, and 
& very human curiosity was fermenting 
within us. As we neared the oak 
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grove, the rhythmic strokes of the axe 
guided us to’the old negro, hewing vigor- 
ously, great beads of sweat dripping from 
the salient angles of his countenance. 
We crept toward him, stalking him like a 
deer. A yell in concert sent the axe 
flying from his paralyzed hands, as he 
looked fearsomely around. We stepped 
forth from behind the concealing trees. 

“Good Lor’, gemmen; yo’ sho’ had me 
skeert. Who give out dat ongordly 
yell?” 

Mr. Bias was inclined to sulk, the livid 
remembrance of his fright still upon 
him. A cigar, however, restored him to 
normal. He picked up the axe and set 
it firmly in the tree, to await his pleasure. 
The responsibilities of his occupations 
and obligations ever sat lightly upon him. 
Leading us up the mountain side, he 
stopped at the fallen log, whence he had 
first observed the bee. Piling up a little 
sugar on the log, he set fire to it; then 
blowing out the blue and ghostly flame, he 





‘G@’ ’way f’m me!” 


watched it smoulder away. The gentle 
breeze spread the strong, sweet odor upon 
the air. A few yards away we threw 
ourselves upon the moss to watch and 
wait. Soon a bee hustled past us and 
darted to the sugar. Another, and still 
another. Bias chuckled with delight. 
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One by one they filled themselves and 
sped, bullet-like, away, all in the same 
line of flight. 

“Come on, gemmen,” called Mr. Bias, 
in a stage whisper. Destroying every 
vestige of the burnt sugar upon the log, 
he shuffled on for perhaps a hundred 
yards, we in his wake. Again he elabo- 
rately burned his sugar; bees again came 
to enjoy the sweets. Again and again 
we moved forward. Each time the bees 
were more numerous, till at last they 
fairly swarmed upon the delicious em- 


bers. Mr. Bias’ eyes glowed like sparks 
of fire. ‘Dar!’ he exclaimed triumph- 


antly, indicating a huge tree, ancient of 
days, and marked by its broken dying 
boughs as hollow and decaying. He 
pointed to a hole in the trunk, near 
where the first gaunt limb reached out. 
A veritable stream of bees was entering 
and issuing. 

“Dar dey is, gmmen. Didn’ I done 
tol’ you? We gwine git a tub o’ honey, 
Sat’d’y night; me an’ you an’ Dave 


I'a’rfax. Done tol’ Dave I’d take ’im 
erlong. Say, I sho’ got t’ git choppin’ 


ag’in now, er Mars’ Brook Taylo’ cotch 
me.” 

A queer procession it was that crept 
along the road to the Fairfax cabin that 
Saturday evening in the gathering shad- 
ows. Mr. Bias drove a moth-eaten mule, 
braying to the euphonious name of Sal, 
and encased in a curious fabric of leather, 
rope and binder-twine that united her to 
the ancient and rickety spring wagon, 
whose wheels refused to move in any- 
thing approaching parallel planes. Seat 
there was none, so Mr. Bias enthroned 
himself upon an inverted tub and 
propped his heels against the single-tree. 
Other tubs supported pickaninnies, a 
cross-eyed one showing two different 
expressions of exhilarated and happy 
expectancy. A new recruit was Hanner, 
junior, whose refractory wool, in view of 
the approaching Sabbath, was done up 
in a multitude of little plaits, wrapped 
and restrained with bits of string, giving 
to her head the appearance of being 
infested with huge black caterpillars. 
Mr. Bias thus explained the intrusion of 
the feminine element: 

“Dat li’l nigga-gal so blame hanker- 


some fo’ honey she jes’ squall ter come 
‘long. Cyarn’ wait tell t’morr’.” 

David Fairfax, a one time menial of 
Virginia aristocracy, awaited us before 
the gate. Axes, torches, ropes, buckets 
and another tub or two were there piled 
up to be added to the cargo. 

“You Mose!” called Mr. Fairfax, as his 
quick eye enumerated the various junior 
Biases. 

A kinkly-wooled café-au-lait cherub, 
with several well-blazed tear-trails adown 
the grime upon his cheeks, burst from the 
cabin door as though propelled by a cata- 
pult. 

“Ts yo’ gwine to take me, Pappy?” he 
yelled in ecstacy. 

“Pile in dar, brat,” was the loving 
parental response. 

The boy piled. The cavalcade moved. 

The gathering gloom of the night was 
deepened to blackness by the gloom of 
the overshadowing forest we had entered. 
A reflector lantern tied under the forward 
axle cast a beacon ray along the uncer- 
tain bark road and threw portentous 
shadows of Sal’s legs, till it seemed that 
some mastodonic monster strode before. 
Whip-poor-wills called from ravine to 
ravine; a great horned owl set the chil- 
dren’s teeth doing castanet dances, as 
from a tree on the ridge he asked his 
solemn ‘‘Who-o-o-0?” The darkies fell 
silent in spite of themselves, and no 
doubt elves and spectres flitted before 
their visions, and ha’nts whispered from 
afar in the rustlings of the leaves. A 
fox-fire from a decaying log might easily 
have stampeded everything dark com- 
plexioned but the mule. 

“Hya’ we is,” announced Mr. Bias at 
last. With admirable sense of locality, 
the old fellow had left the bark-road in 
the darkness at just the right spot, and, 
threading his way through the trees, had 
stopped immediately below the bee tree. 
More lanterns were lighted, and all set 
to work gathering wood for a great fire, 
which was soon blazing brightly. Against 
the inky background of the recesses of 
the woods the nearer trunks, illumin- 
ated, loomed like the columns of a mighty 
temple. Our magnified shadows stalked 
about like ghostly giants, enormous of 
frame and limb. The torches were 
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lighted, and with the rope’s aid, Dave 
Fairfax swarmed up the bee tree. Once 
astride the first great bough, he held a 
flaming torch before the hole that 
formed the gateway to the castle of the 
luckless bees. Axes and clubs rained 
blows upon the resounding trunk of the 
hollow tree and a mighty buzzing arose 
as the serried hosts rushed blindly forth 
to do battle with the invaders. Alas! 
their gauzy wings scorched and shriveled, 
they met a swift and awful fate. Now 
and then, as Dave’s hand wavered and 
shook, a few found egress unscathed, and 
David Fairfax’s earnest and vigorous 
remarks, accentuated with shrill yells of 
pain and the frantic waving of his dilapi- 
dated hat, told the tale and set the 
watchers in the distance into convulsions. 
We had known David could “cuss,” but 


the scintillating eloquence and sustained 
vehemence of his present remarks were a 
real revelation. 4 

At last Dave pronounced the garrison 
conquered, and slid to the ground, to 
break the record at speedy disrobing; 
for he had been careless and had for- 
gotten to tie the bottoms of his trousers 
about his ankles. In taking a bee tree 
in this manner an occasional sting is a 
matter of course, but this dusky adven- 
turer had them by the wholesale. When 
David had gathered and slain his small 
Philistines, he and Bias laid .to vigor- 
ously with their axes, and, amid yells of 
crazy glee from the entire Ethiopian 
contingent, the tree crashed to earth, the 
hollow shell bursting open as it struck. 
Well might the darkies yell and dance 
about that tree. The gleanings of years 
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of patient industry were revealed. The 
hollow of the trunk was well-nigh filled 
with honey and the honey-comb, the 
lower part packed, compressed and 
candied like maple sugar. Over ten feet 
of trunk filled with pure wild honey was 
the prize, an immense cylinder of sweet- 
ness from six to eight inches in diameter. 
The children darted in, seized pieces of 
the comb and mouthed them, uttering a 
wild shriek from time to time as tongue 
or lip was stung: some two or three of 
them were retired from the feast entirely. 

Bias was executing a war dance in the 
weird, flickering gleam of torch and fire. 
“Look-a-dar, gemmen,”’ he _ shouted, 
“look-a-dar. Ain’ I done tol’ you? Nevah 
did see like o’ dat! Yah! Yah!! Yan!!! 
Jes’ lookin’ at it done mek me bat my ol’ 
eye lak a toad in a hail sto’m. Look at 
dat; Dave! You Dave! Whar is you?” 

But the practical David was filling 
tubs. ‘‘All de tubs full, an’ den some,” 
he was muttering over and over; ‘“nough 
fo’ bofe ob us all wintah. Lawd, Joe 
Bias! Dis sho’ am a bee tree.” 

The honey was gleaned at last, and the 
procession started for home; we with 
something new in the way of an expe- 
rience, our dusky friends smeary and 
happy with their winter’s store of sweets 
provided and ready to hand. We easily 





outpaced the long-suffering mule, and 
were yards in advance of the wagonload of 
black joy, when a snort reached our ears, 
followed by Bias’ complaining voice. 

“Whoa, dar, mewl! Wha’ fo’ you do 
dat?” we heard. ‘Ain’ you got no 
sense, o’ did a bee sting you?” Another 
snort; then a simultaneous howl of 
mortal terror from seven African throats 
in as many different keys; a sound of 
rending of straps and splintering wood, 
and, with a long-drawn bray of mulish 
panic, Sal dashed past us at a headlong 
gallop, in earnest haste for once in her 
life. Came then cries and yells, falls 
and plunges in the brush; and above all, 
the stentorian howling of Bias, “Oh, my 
Gord! a B’a’!’ 

This was no phantom fright, Sal had 
testified to that. There wasn’t even 4 
pistol in the crowd; so what would you? 
Yes; of course we ran. We reached the 
foot of the mountain about the time 
Dave Fairfax splashed into the river a 
quarter-mile of bottom land ahead of us. 
Then we stopped to think. That bear, 
if bear it was, attracted by the scent of 
the honey, was in quest of it alone and 
would stay by it—if not, indeed, he must 
be already making for the next county to 
rid his ears of the memory of that dia- 
bolical explosion of screams. Negro 
wails and calls still sounded about us on 
the mountain side; but by dint of much 
halloaing and some little search we 
rounded up all the stampeded strays 
unharmed, e’en to the smallest picka- 
ninny. Then we struck for camp. It 
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was a doleful journey. Desolated, and 
scared to their poor little black souls, the 
youngsters gasped an occasional sob; 
Fairfax reviled the fates in fervent curs- 
ing; and Bias, for once, was affrighted to 
stony silence. 

With the gray of the following dawn, 
armed and eager, we were on the trail, 
Bias and Dave with us. As we neared 
the wreck a movement was seen; a pair 
of rounded furry ears rose slowly in 
the wagon, then the quizzical, comical 
face of a black bear. He of the rifle 
drew a bead. 
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“Wait! 
collar and chain 

Bias, in revulsion of feeling, burst into 
a loud guffaw. 

“Yah! Yah!! Yan!!!” 

“Shut up, nigga’!’ roared Fairfax, 
“‘w’at you larfin’ at?” 

“Dat Bill Heath’s tame b’a’, sho’ ’s 
my name’s Joe Bias,’”’ and running up to 
the unresisting, honey-besmeared cub 
he took it by the chain. “Laws-ee! Dave 
you knows dat b’a’; wha’ fo’ you jump in 
de rivah an’ yell so las’ night?” 

m ———!!!” said Dave. 


Don’t fire. He’s got on a 


y? 





fmol 
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Chapter XI—Camp Cookery 


By HORACE KEPHART 


“A true epicure can dine well on one dish, provided it is excellent of its kind.’ 
‘There is nothing between the high art of a cordon-bleu... 


“‘A good cook makes a contented crew.”’—Noah. 


[% so short a chapter as this it is plainly 

impossible to do more than state 
some general principles on which good 
cooking depends, and give receipts for a 
few plain, substantial dishes such as 
every camper should be able to cook for 
himself. Only such dishes are described 
as can be cooked with the most primitive 
utensils (or none at all) over an open fire, 
or in an earth oven dug on the spot. 
None of them require milk, butter, or 
eggs. 

Poor cooking is not so much the result 
of inexperience as of carelessness and 
inattention to details. A man who has 
never cooked a meal in his life can suc- 
ceed with any of these receipts at the first 
or second trial if he will follow the direc- 
tions religiously; but if he slights any 
part of the work he will make a fizzle of 
the whole job. 

A poor mess is sure to follow from (1) 
a poor fire, (2) seasoning too much, or too 
early in the cooking, (3) too little heat at 
the start, or too much thereafter, (4) 


—Grimodde La Reyniere. 


.and a steak toasted on a stick.” 
—Lord Dunraven. 


handling or kneading dough made with 
baking powder, (5) guessing at quantities 
instead of measuring them. 

The main secrets of good meals in camp 
are to have a proper fire, good materials, 
and then to imprison in each dish, at the 
outset, its natural juice and character- 
istic flavor. To season camp dishes as a 
French chef would is a blunder of the first 
magnitude. His art is the outcome of 
siege and famine, when repulsive food 
had to be so disguised as to cheat the 
palate. The raw materials used in city 
cuisine are often of inferior quality, from 
keeping in cold storage or with chemical 
preservatives; so their insipidity must be 
corrected by spices, herbs, and sauces, to 
make them eatable. In cheap restau- 
rants and boarding houses, where the 
chef’s skill is lacking, “all things taste 
alike,” from having been penned up 
together in a refrigerator and cooked in a 
fetid atmosphere. But, in the woods, 
our fish is freshly caught, our game has 
hung out of doors, and the water and air 
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used in cooking (most important factors) 
are sweet and pure. Such viands need 
no masking. The only seasoning re- 
quired is with pepper and salt, to be used 
sparingly, and not added (except in 
soups and stews) until the dish is nearly 
or quite done. Remember this: salt 
draws the juices, no matter what may 
be the process of cooking. 

The juices of meats and fish are”their 
most palatable and nutritious ingredients. 
We extract them purposely in making 
soups, stews, and gravies, but in doing so 
we ruin the meat. Any fish, flesh, or 
fowl, that is fit to be eaten for the good 
meat’s sake should be cooked juicy and 
tender by first coagulating the outside 
(searing in a bright flame or in a very hot 
pan, or plunging into smoking hot 
grease or furiously boiling water) and 
then removing farther from the fire to 
cook gradually till done. The first 
process, which is quickly performed, is 
“the surprise.” It sets the juices, and, 
in the case of frying, seals the fish or meat 
in a grease-proof envelope so that it will 
not become sodden but will dry crisp 
when drained. The horrors of the frying- 
pan that has been unskilfully wielded are 
too well known. Let us campers, to 
whom the frying-pan is an almost indis- 
pensable utensil, set a good example to 
our grease-afflicted country by using it 
according to the code of health and 
epicurean taste. 

Bread is the staff of life, no less in camp 
than elsewhere; yet, to paraphrase Tom 
Hood, ° 


Who has not met with camp-made bread, 
Rolled out of putty and weighted with. lead? 


It need not beso. Just as good biscuit 
or johnny-cake can be baked before a log 
fire in the woods as in a kitchen range. 
Nor is any special knack required. The 
notion that a man is either a born cook or 
a hopeless “‘do dunk”’ at the business is all 
moonshine. Breadmaking is a chemical 
process. Pay close attention to details, 
as a chemist does, from building the fire 
to testing the loaf with asliver; then if you 
do fail it will be because of bad materials. 
As for me, I was not born a cook, nor do 
I like to cook; but, during the past year 
of almost continuous camping alone, I 
have made some sort of bread or biscuit 


about every other day, and my only 
failure is chargeable to a razorback who 
charged into camp and upset my dough. 
The dough was promptly avenged. 

Fish are best when just taken from the 
water; but game and all kinds of fresh 
meat should be hung up till it has bled 
thoroughly and has cooled through and 
through—they are tenderer and better 
after they have hung several days. 

All mammals from the ’coon size down, 
as well as duck and grouse, unless young 
and tender, should be parboiled from ten 
to thirty minutes, according to size, 
before frying, broiling, or roasting. Salt 
meats of all kinds should either be soaked 
over night in cold water or parboiled in 
two or three waters before cooking. 
Frozen meat or fish should be thawed in 
ice-cold water and then cooked imme- 
diately—warm water would steal their 
flavor. Canned meats are unwholesome 
at best; they should at least be heated 
through, and are preferably served in 
hash or stews. Never eat canned stuff 
of any kind that has been standing open 
in the can: it is likely to sicken you. If 
any is left over, remove it to a clean ves- 
sel. The liquor of canned peas, string 
beans, etc., is unfit for use and should be 
thrown away. 

There is no excuse for serving hot food 
on cold plates. Put the plates in a pan 
of hot water, or fill them with boiling 
water. They will quickly dry them- 
selves when emptied. 

The following receipts are based upon 
the requirements of four men: 

Biscuit.—These are best baked in a 
reflector (12-inch holds 1 doz., 18-inch 
holds 14 doz.), unless a camp stove is 
carried. Build the fire high, by leaning 
sticks on the leeward side of a large back- 
log. Split wood burns better than 
round. Have spare dry sticks in re- 
serve (slender ones) with which to re- 
plenish the fire. Grease the bake pan 
with a bit of pork rind. 

3 pints flour, 
3 Eeapion teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
1 ts teaspoonful salt, 

: eapeoenae cold grease, 


1 scant pint cold water. 
-=2 dozens biscuit. 


Mix thoroughly, with big spoon or 
wooden paddle, first the baking powder 
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with the flour, and then the salt. Rub into 
this the cold grease (which may be lard, 
drippings, or bear’s grease), until there 
are no lumps left and no grease adhering 
to bottom of pan. This isa little tedious, 
but don’t shirk it. Then stir in the 
water and work it with spoon until you 
have a rather stiff dough. Do none of 
the mixing with your fingers; it makes 
biscuit ‘“‘sad.’’ Squeeze or mold the 
dough as little as practicable; for the gas 
that makes a biscuit light is already 
forming and should not be pressed out. 
I'lop the mass of dough to one side of pan, 
dust flour on bottom of pan, flop dough 
back over it, dust flour on top of loaf. 
Now rub some flour over the bread board, 
flour your hands, and gently lift loaf on 
board. Flour the bottle or bit of peeled 
sapling that you use as rolling pin, also 
the edges of can or can-cover used as 
biscuit cutter. Gently roll loaf to 
three-quarter inch thickness. Stamp out 
the biscuit and lay them in pan. Roll 
out the culls (what do women call those 
remaining fragments?) and make biscuit 
of them too. Bake until edge of front row 
turns brown; reverse pan and continue 
until rear row is similarly done. Don’t 
expect to brown the tops in a reflector. 
Time, twenty to twenty-five minutes 
in a reflector, ten to fifteen in a closed 
oven. 

Different brands of baking power vary 
in strength; Royal is here assumed. The 
amount of water required varies some- 
what according to quality of flour. Too 
much water makes the dough sticky and 
prolongs the baking. 

3iscuit or bread left over can be fresh- 
ened for an hour or two by dipping 
quickly in and out of water and placing 
in baker until heated through. 

Baking in Dutch Oven.—This_ time- 
honored utensil is a cast-iron pot on 
short legs, with heavy iron cover, the 
rim of which is turned up to receive coals 
from the fire. If it were not for its 
weight it ought to be in every camp 
outfit, for it is the best oven in the world 
for all kinds of baking. The delicious 
corn bread of the South, made from noth- 
ing but meal, salt, and water, owes its 
excellence to the Dutch oven, which not 
only bakes but cooks the dough in its 
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own steam. The juices of meats cannot 
escape from such an oven. To use the 
Dutch oven, place it and its lid separately 
on the fire, get the oven quite hot and the 
lid almost red hot. Grease the bottom 
and sprinkle flour over it, put the bread 
in it, and cover. Rake a thin bed of coals 
out in front of the fire, stand oven on 
them, and cover the lid thinly with more 
live coals. Replenish occasionally. Have 
a stout wire hook to lift lid with, so you 
can inspect progress of baking from time 
to time. 
Camp Bread.— 


1 quart flour, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 : 


‘ sugar, J 
2 heaping teaspoonfuls baking powder. 


As this is made without grease, it is 
sasier to mix than biscuit dough. Mix the 
ingredients thoroughly and stir in enough 
cold water (about one and a-half pints) 
to make a thick batter that will pour 
out level. Mix rapidly with spoon until 
smooth, and pour out at once into Dutch 
oven or bake pan. Cover top with a 
piece of paper to prevent forming too 
hard acrust. In fifteen minutes remove 
the paper. Bake about forty-five min- 
utes, or until no dough adheres to a sliver 
stuck into the loaf. Keeps fresh as long 
as yeast bread, and does not dry up nor 
mold. 

Frying Pan Bread.—If you have no 
reflector nor oveh, make up dough as for 
biscuit, but work it into flat loaves, 
handling as little as practicable. Grease 
or flour a frying pan and put a loaf in it. 
Rake some embers out in front of the fire 
and put pan on them just long enough to 
form a little crust on bottom of loaf. 
Then remove from embers, and, with a 
short forked stick, the stub of which will 
enter hole in end of handle, prop pan up 
before fire at such angle that top of loaf 
will be exposed to heat. Turn loaf now 
and then, both sidewise and upside-down. 
When firm enough to keep its shape, re- 
move it, prop it by itself before the fire to 
finish baking, and go on with a fresh loaf. 
In this way you can soon lay in a two 
days’ supply. A tin plate, or a thick 
slab of non-resinous wood heated till the 
sap begins to simmer, may be used in 
place of frying pan. 


Unleavened Bread. —- Quickly made, 
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wholesome, and good for a _ change. 
Keeps like hardtack. 

24 pints flour, 

1 tablespoonful salt, 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar. 
Mix with water to stiff dough, and knead 
and pull until lively. Roll out thin as a 
soda cracker, score with knife, and bake 
as above. If you have no utensil, work 
dough into a ribbon two inches wide. 
Get a club of sweet green wood (birch, 
sassafras, maple, etc.) about two feet 
long and three inches thick, peel large 
end, sharpen the other and stick it into 
ground, leaning toward fire. When sap 
simmers wind dough spirally around 
peeled end. Turn occasionally. Several 
sticks can be baking at once. Bread for 
one man’s meal can be quickly baked on 
peeled stick as thick as a broomstick, 
holding over fire and turning. 

Flapjacks made without milk or eggs 
are not equal to those that “‘mother used 
to make,” but they fill the hiatus when a 
quick meal is demanded. 


1 quart flour, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 

sugar (to make them brown), 
2 heaping teaspoonfuls baking powder. 


Make into batter that will pour from a 
spoon, but not too thin, or it will take all 
day to bake enough for the party. Stir 
well to smooth out lumps. Set frying 
pan level over thin bed of coals, get it 
quite hot, and grease with piece of pork 
in split end of stick. Pan must be hot 
enough to make batter sizzle asit touches. 
Pour from end of a big spoon successively 
enough batter to fill pan within one-half 
inch of rim. When cake is full of bubbles 
and edges have stiffened, shuffle pan to 
make sure that cake is free below and 
stiff enough to flip. Then hold pan 
slanting in front of and away from you, go 
through preliminary motion of flapping 
once or twice to get the swing, then flip 
boldly so cake will turn a somerset in the 
air, and catch it upside-down. Begin- 
ners generally lack the nerve to toss high 
enough. If you land a hot cake on the 
other fellow’s eye, it serves him right for 
monkeying so near the cook. Grease pan 
anew and stir batter every time before 
pouring. 

Corn Bread.—Pone or johnny-cake is 
easily and quickly made, more whole- 
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some than baking-powder bread, more 
appetizing than unleavened wheat bread 
and it ‘‘sticks to the ribs.” To be eaten 
hot, and, like all hot breads, should be 
broken with the hands, never cut. Bread 
left over should be freshened by moisten- 
ing and reheating. 

The amount of water to be used de- 
pends upon whether the meal is freshly 
ground (moist) or old (dry), and yellow 
meal requires one-half more water than 
white. 


1 quart meal, 

1 teaspoonful salt, 

1 pint warm (but not scalding) water (14 pints 
for yellow meal), 


Stir together until light. Bake to a nice 
brown all around, preferably in Dutch 
oven. Test with sliver. Done in about 
forty-five minutes, but improved by let- 
ting stand fifteen minutes longer in cooler 
place to sweat in oven. Eat with bacon 
gravy. 

If you have no oven, plank the bread 
on hot slab before a high fire, having pre- 
viously formed slight under crust by lay- 
ing on hot ashes; or, make ash cake by 
forming into balls as big as hen’s eggs, 
roll in dry flour, lay in hot ashes and 
cover completely with them. Time for 
ash cake, fifteen to twenty minutes. 

Corn Dodgers.—Delicious. Salt some 
white corn meal to taste. Mix with cold 
water to stiff dough, and form into cylin- 
drical dodgers four or five inches long and 
one and a-half inches diameter. by rolling 
between the hands. Have frying pan 
very hot, grease it a little, and put 
dodgers on as you roll them out. As 
soon as they have browned, put them in 
oven and bake thoroughly to a crisp 
brown. 

Snow Bread.—After a fall of light, 
feathery snow, superior corn bread may 
be made by stirring together 


1 quart corn meal, 
+ teaspoonful soda, 


1 4 salt, 
1 tablespoonful lard. 


Then, in a cool place where snow will not 
melt, stir into above one quart light snow. 
Bake about forty minutes in rather hot 
oven. 

Boiled Rice.—-Wash thoroughly in cold 
salted water one cup of rice, drain, and 
place in gallon pot containing two quarts 
of furiously boiling water, not salted. 
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Add rice gradually so as not to check 
ebullition. Keep pot boiling hard twenty 
minutes; do not stir. Then strain off 
water, and place pot over a few embers 
where rice can swell and dry for one-half 
hour. Every grain will then be dry and 
separate. The water in which rice has 
been boiled is good for soups, stews, and 
griddle cakes. 

Coffee.—There are two ways of making 
good coffee in an ordinary pot. (1) Put 
coffee in pot with cold water (one table- 
spoonful freshly ground to one pint, or 
more if canned ground) and hang over 
fire. Watch it, and when water first 
begins to bubble, remove pot from fire 
and let it stand five minutes. Settle 
grounds with a tablespoonful of cold 
water poured down spout. Do not let 
the coffee boil. Boiling extracts the 
tannin, and drives off the volatile aroma 
which is the quintessence of goodness in 
superior berries. (2.) (Safer.) Bring 
water to hard boil, remove from fire and 
quickly put coffee in. Cover tightly and 
let steep ten minutes. A better way, 
when you have a seamless vessel that 
will stand dry heat, is to put coffee in, 
place over gentle fire to roast until 
aroma begins to rise, pour boiling water 
over the coffee, cover tightly, and set 
aside. 

Tea.—Pour boiling water over tea (one 
teaspoonful tea to the pint), cover 
tightly, and steep away from fire four 
minutes by the watch. Then strain into 
separate vessel. If tea is left steeping 
more than five or six minutes the result is 
a liquor that will tan leather. 

Meat, Game, and Fish may be fried, 
broiled, roasted, baked, boiled, or stewed. 
Frying and broiling are the quickest 
processes; roasting, baking, and boiling 
take an hour or two; a stew of meat and 
vegetables, to be good, takes half a day, 
and so does soup prepared from the raw 
materials. Tough meat should be boiled 
or made into a pot roast. 

Frying—Do not try to fry over a 
flaming fire or a deep bed of coals; the 
grease would likely burn and catch 
aflame. Rake a thin layer of coals out 
in front of the fire; or, for a quick meal, 
make your fire of small dry sticks, no 
thicker than your finger, boil water over 
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the flame, and then fry over the quickly 
formed coals. 

If you have a deep pan and plenty of 
frying fat, it is much the best to com- 
pletely immerse the material in boiling 
grease, as doughnuts are fried. Let the 
fat boil until little jets of smoke arise 
(being careful not to burn the grease) and 
until the violent first boil subsides. When 
a bread crumb dropped in will be crisp 
when taken out, the fat is of the right 
temperature. Then quickly drop in 
small pieces of the material, one at a time 
so as not to check the heat. Turn them 
once while cooking. Remove when done, 
and drop them a moment on coarse paper 
to absorb surplus grease, or hang them 
over a row of small sticks so they can 
drain. Then season. The fry will be 
crisp, and dry enough to handle without 
soiling the fingers. This is the way for 
small fish. 

Travelers must generally get along 
with shallow pans and little grease. To 
fry (or, properly, to sauté) in this man- 
ner, without getting the article sodden 
and unfit for the stomach, heat the dry 
pan very hot, and then grease it only 
enough to keep the meat from sticking 
(fat meat needs none). The material 
must be dry when put in the pan (wipe 
fish with a towel) or it will absorb grease. 
Cook quickly and turn frequently, not 
jabbing with a fork; for that would let 
juice escape. Season when done, and 
serve piping hot. 

Bacon or salt pork should be sliced 
thin. Put pan half full of water on fire; 
when water is warm, drop the bacon in, 
and stir around until water begins to 
simmer. Then remove bacon, throw out 
water, heat pan thoroughly, fry, and turn 
often. Remove slices while still trans- 
lucent, and season with pepper. They 
will turn crisp on cooling. 

To make gravy that is a good substi- 
tute for butter, rub into the hot grease 
that is left in the pan a tablespoonful of 
flour, keep on rubbing until smooth and 
brown, then add two cups boiling water 
and a dash of pepper. If you have milk, 
use it instead of water, and do not let the 
flour brown. 

Birds or squirrels for frying should be 
cut in convenient pieces, parboiled until 
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tender in a pot with enough water to 
cover, then removed, saving the liquor. 
Sprinkle with salt, pepper, and flour (this 
for the sake of the gravy), fry in melted 
pork fat, take out when done, then stir 
into the frying fat one-half cupful dry 
flour till a dark brown, add _ parboiling 
liquor, bring to a boil, put game in dish, 
and pour gravy over it. 

Small fish should be fried whole, with 
the backbone severed to prevent curling 
up; large fish should be cut into pieces, 
and ribs cut loose from backbone, so as 
to lie flat in pan. Rub the pieces in corn 
meal, thinly and evenly (that browns 
them). Fry in plenty of very hot grease 
to a golden brown, sprinkling lightly with 
pepper and salt just as the color turns. 

Broiling.—Cut the meat at least an 
inch thick. Only tender pieces are fit 
for broiling. Have a bed of bright coals 
free from smoke, with clear flaming fire 
to one side. Sear outside of meat by 
thrusting for a moment in the flame, and 
turning. Broil before the fire, rather 
than over it, so as to catch drippings on a 
pan underneath. Do not season until 
done. Serve on hot dish with drippings 
poured over. 

To broil enough for a party, when you 
have no broiler, clean the frying pan thor- 
oughly and get it almost red hot, so as to 
seal pores of meat instantly. Cover pan. 
Turn meat often. without stabbing. A 
large venison steak will be done in ten 
minutes. Put on hot dish, season with 
pepper and salt, and pour juices over it. 
Equal to meat broiled on a gridiron, and 
saves the juices. 

Bacon or pork, before broiling, should 
be soaked in cold water an hour or longer. 

Venison usually requires some pound- 
ing tomake it tender. Pound both sides, 
but not enough to tear it and let out the 
juices, 

Birds should be opened on the back, 
broiled over the coals, and basted with a 
piece of pork on tined stick held over 
them. Fillets of ducks or other large 
birds may be sliced off and impaled on 
sticks with thin slices of pork. 

Small fish may be skewered on a thin, 
straight, greenwood stick, sharpened at 
the end, with a thin slice of bacon or pork 
between every two fish, the stick being 
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constantly turned over the coals like a 
spit, so that juices may not be lost. 

Another way is to cut some green hard- 
wood sticks, about three-feet long, forked 
at one end, and sharpen the tines. Lay 
a thin slice of pork inside each fish 
lengthwise, drive tines through fish and 
pork, letting them through between ribs 
near backbone and on opposite sides of 
the latter—then the fish won’t drop off 
as soon as it begins to soften and curl 
from the heat. Place a log lengthwise 
of edge of coals, lay broiling sticks on this 
support, slanting upward over the fire. 
and lay a small log over their butts. 

Large fish should be planked, as de- 
scribed below. 

Roasting.—To roast is to cook by the 
direct heat of the fire, as on a spit or 
before a high bed of coals. Baking is per- 
formed in an oven, pit, or closed vessel. 

Build a rather large fire of split hard- 
wood (soft woods are useless) against a 
high backlog or wall of rocks which will 
reflect the heat forward. Sear the out- 
side of the roast (not a bird or fish) in 
clear flames until outer layer of albumen 
is coagulated. Then skewer thin slices 
of pork to upper end; hang roast before 
fire and close to it by a stout wet cord; 
turn frequently; catch drippings in pan 
or green bark trough, and baste with 
them. This is better than roasting on a 
spit over the fire, because the heat can be 
better regulated, the meat turned and 
held in position more easily, the roast is 
not smoked, and the drippings are util- 
ized. 

A whole side of venison can be roasted 
by planting two stout forked stakes be- 
fore the fire, a stub of each stake being 
thrust through a slit cut between the 
ribs and under the backbone. The 
forward part of the saddle is the best 
roasting piece. Trim off flanky parts 
and ends of ribs, and split backbone 
lengthwise so that the whole will hang 
flat. To roast a shoulder, peel it from 
side, cut off leg at knee, gash thickest part 
of flesh, press bits of pork into them, and 
skewer some slices to upper part. 

A turkey or goose roasted in the above 
manner takes about three hours, a duck 
one hour. 

Good coals will be needed throughout 
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the whole process to keep up an even, 
generous heat. To ensure a good supply, 
it may be necessary to build a separate 
fire of split sticks to one side, and shovel 
from it as required. 

Planked Fish.-—More expeditious than 
baking, and better flavored. 

Split and smooth a slab of sweet 
hardwood two or three inches thick, two 
feet long, and somewhat wider than the 
opened fish. Prop it in front of a bed 
of coals till it is sizzling hot. Split the 
fish down the back its entire length, but do 
not cut clear through the belly. Clean, 
and wipe it quite dry. When plank is 
hot, spread fish out like an opened book, 
tack it, skin side down, to the plank, and 
prop before fire. Baste continuously with 
bit of pork on a switch held abc ve it. 
Reverse ends of plank from time to time. 
If the flesh is flaky when pierced with a 
fork, itisdone. Sprinkle salt and pepper 
over the fish, moisten with drippings, and 
serve on the hot plank. No better dish 
ever was set before an epicure. 

If you have no axe to split a slab with, 
use the inside of a sheet of thick green 
bark, braced with skewers to prevent 
warping. 

Baking Meat in a Dutch Oven.—I° the 
meat is thick or tough, parboil first one- 
half to one hour. Put about an inch of 
water in the oven, and season meat with 
salt and pepper before putting it in, to 
make gravy for basting. Then put meat 
in, and manage oven as described before. 
Tie a clean rag to the end of a stick, as a 
mop to baste with. Remove lid fre- 
quently, and baste meat with the gravy. 
Take meat out when done, thicken gravy 
with a little flour, and pour over meat. 

Baking in a Hole.—Dig a hole in the 
ground, say eighteen inches square and 
deep. Place kindling in it, and over the 
hole build a cob house by laying split 
hardwood sticks across, not touching 
each other, then another course over 
these and at right angles to them, and 
so on till you have a stack two feet high. 
Set fire to it. The air will circulate 
freely, and the sticks, if of uniform size, 
will all burn down to coals together. It 
is not a bad plan to line the hole with 
rocks. 

Cut the fowl, or whatever, it is, in 
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pieces, season, add a chunk of fat pork 
the size of your fist, pour in enough 
water to cover, put lid on kettle, rake 
coals out of hole, put kettle in, shovel 
coals back around and over kettle, cover 
all with a few inches of earth, and let it 
alone over night. It beats a bake-oven. 
In case of rain, cover with bark. 

Baked Beans.—It is best first to soak 
the beans over night; but time may not 
permit. In any case, parboil two cups 
of beans (starting in enough cold water to 
cover them) with a piece of pork or bacon 
until a bean will mash easily between the 
fingers, or until it will pop open when 
blown upon (about two hours slow boil- 
ing). Place a layer of beans in bottom 
of pot, then draw a knife blade crosswise 
through the rind of three slices bacon or 
pork, lay them in the pot, and cover with 
the rest of the beans. If pork is salty, no 
more salt will be needed; but pepper 
liberally and add one level tablespoonful 
sugar or two of molasses. Cover with 
water the beans were boiled in. Bake 
eight or ten hours in hole as above. 

Baking in Clay.—This hermetically 
seals the meat while cooking, and is even 
better than baking in a kettle. 

Draw the animal, but leave the skin 
and hair on. If it be a large bird, as a 
duck or goose, cut off head and most of 
neck, also feet and pinions, pull out tail 
feathers and cut tail off (to get rid of oil 
sac), but leave smaller feathers on. Ifa 
fish. do not scale. Moisten and work 
some clay till it is like softened putty. 
Roll it out in a sheet two inches thick and 
large enough to completely encase the 
animal. Cover the latter so that no 
feather or hair projects. Place in fire 
and cover with good bed of coals (if a 
small bird or fish) and let it remain with 
fire burning on top for about an hour. 
Larger animals require more time, and 
had best be placed in bake-hole over- 
night. ° 

When done, break open the hard casing 
of baked clay. The skin peels off with it, 
leaving the meat perfectly clean and 
baked to perfection in its own juices. 

This method has been practiced for 
ages by the gipsies and other primitive 
peoples. 

Boiling.—The broader the pot, and the 
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blacker it is, the quicker it boils. Fresh 
meats should be started in boiling water; 
salt or corned meats, and those intended 
for stews or soups, in.cold water. The 
meat (except hams) should be cut into 
chunks of not over five pounds each, and 
soup bones well cracked. Watch during 
first half hour, and skim off all seum as 
fast as it rises, or it will settle and adhere 
to meat. Fresh meat should be boiled 
until bones are free, or until a fork will 
pierce easily (ten pounds take about two 
and ahalf hours). Ham, bacon, and 
salt pork require fifteen to twenty min- 
utes per pound. Save the broth for 
soup stock. Meat that is to be eaten 
cold should be allowed to cool in the 
liquor in which it was boiled. A table- 
spoonful or two of vinegar added to the 
boiling water makes meat more tender 
and fish firmer. Turn the meat several 
times while boiling. If the water needs 
replenishing, do it with boiling, not cold, 
water. Season a short time before meat 
is done. If vegetables are to be cooked 
with the meat, add them at such time 
that they will just finish cooking when the 
meat is done (potatoes twenty to thirty 
minutes before the end; carrots and tur- 
nips, sliced, one to one and a half hours). 


Remember this: put fresh meat in hard 
boiling water for only five minutes, to set 
the juices; then remove to greater height 
over the fire and boil very slowly—to let 
it boil hard all the time would make it 
tough. Salt meats go in cold water at 
the start, and are gradually brought to a 
boil ; thereafter they should be allowed 
to barely simmer. 

Fish should be placed in boiling salted 
water. They cook quickly this way, 
especially if vinegar is added; six to seven 
minutes to the pound is generally time 
enough. 

I have already exceeded my space limit 
and must stop, without having said any- 
thing about stews, soups, vegetables, or 
composite dishes. But I have thought 
it best to give full practical details for 
such receipts and processes as there was 
room for, rather than cover a wider field 
and leave much to guesswork or the light 
of nature, which, in cooking, are mighty 
poor guides. 

The best all-round treatise on camp 
cookery with which I am acquainted is 
the “Manual for Army Cooks,” which 
you can procure for 50 cents (stamps not 
accepted) from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


OH, DREAMED I OF WILDWOODS 


Oh, grizzled and worn with the strife of the mart, 
I sought my lone couch at shut of the day, 

And slumber’s sweet balm soothed my poor, troubled heart, 
And I dreamed of wildwoods far, far away. 


Oh, dreamed [ of wildwoods, of trees and of vines, 
Of bird-songs and flower-scents straying there; 

I dreamed that I lay neath the tall, patient pines, 
Soothed by the strains of their lullaby air. 


Ah! sweet were the dreams that enchained me last night; 
The pillow was wet with dew from my heart, 

When sadly I slipped from my couch to the light 
That summoned me back to the city’s mart. 


—Harold Child, 
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AMERICAN GAME PARKS AND PRESERVES 


Part I].—Some Long Island Game Clubs, Continued 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


(Author of ‘‘ Our Feathered Game,” ‘‘Our Big Game,” etc.) 


f= HAT a strong prejudice exists 
against the owning and leas- 
ing of shooting grounds by 
clubs and individuals there 
can be no doubt. I have 
heard this matter discussed 
at many clubs by the mem- 
bers and in the neighbor- 
hood of clubs by the out- 
siders. I am _ pleased to 
observe that the hostility 
against the clubs is not so 
great as it was a few years 
ago, when there were serious 
encounters between the game 
wardens and the poachers, 
resulting in several cases of homicide; 
when game was poisoned, and when 
many other outrageous things were done 
in spite by those who felt that they 
had been wronged by the posting of the 
land. 

When we consider the fact that all 
game was rapidly disappearing, both 
from the uplands and the marshes, and 
that a majority of the good streams were 
absolutely fished out just as the fields 
and the sedge were shot out under the 
open system which prevailed, we must 
admit that there was good reason for the 
establishment of game parks and pre- 
serves. Many men who at the outset 
were loud in their denunciation of the 
game clubs are now ready to admit that 
they were and are necessary. 

That there are any deer to-day on 
Long Island is due entirely to their safe 
refuge in the great preserve of the South 
Side Sportsmen’s Club, and possibly some 
individual preserves in the vicinity. 
Here, unrestrained by any fence, the 
graceful whitetails have multiplied and, 
roaming over the surrounding country, 
they afford sport every autumn to many 
men who in the absence of the game pre- 
serve would never see a deer. And so 











within fifty miles of the largest city in the 
United States there are more deer than 
may be found in Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois combined, three states where a few 
years ago deer were very abundant. 

On the north side of Long Island many 
an outsider has killed the Chinese or rink- 
neck pheasant who would never have seen 
one alive had it not been for the preserve 
of the Rassapeague Club, which, as we 
shall see later, enjoys excellent pheasant 
shooting. All the pheasants on Long 
Island have, of course, been brought 
there by the owners of game preserves. 
The partridges (Bobwhites), which were 
nearly extinct in many places and en- 
tirely so in some, are now fairly abundant 
in the open fields and forests adjacent to 
the preserves. In a word, it may be said 
that what open shooting there is, not 
only on Long Island, but in many other 
parts of the country, is largely due to the 
overflow from game preserves. 

Sensible men are no longer, if ever they 
were, hostile to the preservation of game. 
The denunciation now heard comes from 
ignorant persons who are opposed to all 
laws and restraint of any kind; for the 
most part foreigners who have recently 
arrived and who are indignant because 
America is not the free country it was 
when their relatives and friends who pre- 
ceded them roamed every field and 
marsh at will and shot any and all wild 
creatures they chanced upon. 

As I sat upon the porch of the River- 
side Inn a few days ago, waiting for the 
conveyance which was to carry me to a 
club in the vicinity, I heard many Bob- 
whites whistling to their mates, and had 
no doubt whatever that their song was 
heard solely for the reason that the 
Wyandanch and the Rassapeague clubs 
were not far away. When I was about 
to leave the neighborhood, after visiting 
the clubs, I stopped in at the tavern near 
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THE RASSAPEAGUE CLUBHOUSE 


the depot at Smithtown for a chat with 
the tavernkeeper. 

“You see that field over; ,there, just 
back of the barn,” said he, pointing out 
of the window. 

“We had just crossed the fence, coming 
in from a good day’s shooting, and I was 
taking the shells out of my gun, when 
my dog pointed. Says I to my friend, 
‘There’s something doin’,’ that old dog 
never fools me. And as I shut up the 
gun a handsome cock pheasant whirled 
up in front of the dog and I added him to 
the bag. We already had some quail and 
woodcock.”’ 

“You know where that bird came 
from?” I queried. 

“The club, of course,’’ he replied. 


THE RASSAPEAGUE CLUB 


The Rassapeague Club is one of the 
smallest of all the clubs. It had orig- 
inally only eight members, and at present 
all of the shares are held by four men. 
This club suggests in many ways a 
country estate in England. The prin- 
cipal shooting is at pheasants, which are 
reared in an extensive way on two farms 
which are across the Nissequogue river 
opposite the clubhouse. The club has no 
constitution or rules. The members and 
their friends go out to shoot and fish 
unrestrained by any regulations as to bag 
or catch limit. 


There are a number of fine’ trout, ponds 
which were well stocked with trout; too 
well, it has been said, since the trout suf- 
fered from an infection which destroyed 
many of them. At the time of my visit 
the ponds were being cleaned and the 
fishing will in a few years, no doubt, be 
very good again. This club owns its own 
hatchery. 

I visited the Rassapeague, however, 
to see the pheasants and learn something 
about the propagation and shooting of 
these birds on a large scale. There is 
probably no club in America where the 
pheasants are more successfully handled. 

It is a short, picturesque drive over 
shaded roads from Smithtown, Long 
Island, to the Rassapeague clubhouse. 
Although I was unable to get a driver I 
had little trouble in finding the place. 
When the clubhouse came in view I was 
struck with the beauty of its surround- 
ings. The building resembles a fine 
country house, standing in a well-kept 
lawn on the top of a hill which com- 
mands an extended view of the Nisse- 
quogue valley and river. 

A servant came out and took my card 
to the housekeeper, and I was soon in- 
vited to put my horse in the stable (the 
men were all away at the trout ponds or 
pheasantries) and come up on the porch, 
where I spent a few moments admiring 
the view while I inquired about the 
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pheasants. I was informed that the 
birds were all on the opposite side of the 
river, and the location of the bridge was 
pointed out. I was then shown through 
the house and found its rooms spacious 
and airy and furnished in excellent taste. 
Upon leaving the clubhouse I drove 
away from the river for a short distance 
and turning south, took the first road to the 
right, asinstructed, and crossing the bridge 
over the Nissequogue, drove through 
a gateway into a picturesque, shaded 
lane bordered with luxuriant grasses and 
wild flowers. Here I saw many young 
pheasants running rapidly for cover. 
Driving past the first farm, where the 
pheasants are propagated, I ascended a 
hill to a point nearly opposite the club 
and inquired at the house for the super- 
intendent of the hatchery. He soon 
appeared, and when I told him I wished 
to see the pheasants and learn some- 
thing about them he said: ‘‘ Let me hitch 
your horse, sir, in the shade,” pointing to 
a tree which stood beside a grass-grown 
roadway which ran between yards en- 
closed with wire netting. Many hand- 
some pheasants were in these yards. 





“Here on the left,”’ the superintendent 
said, “‘are the setting hens. There are 
twenty-six yards, or wire enclosures, on 
this side, each thirty-two feet square and 
seven feet high, and containing one cock 
and six hens.” 

The pheasants are all ringnecks, the 
cocks resplendent in red and purple and 
green, with the showy white collar from 
which they received their technical name, 
Torquatus. Some of the birds are de- 
scended from stock raised on the place, 
some came from England: many of the 
old birds came from Oregon. In each 
yard there are small brush houses, or 
shelters, where the hens retreat to lay the 
eggs. These are shown in the photo- 
graphs. The birds, while we talked 
about them, ran around the sides of the 
enclosures and flew against the wire tops, 
giving evidence that they were by no 
means tame. 

The eggs are gathered daily and placed 
on end in covered trays containing wheat 
to stand them in. Each egg is turned 


every day until Saturday of each week 
(while the hens continue laying), which 
is “setting day.” 


The eggs are then 
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placed under hens (the common barn- 
yard variety), fifteen eggs being placed 
under each hen—after she has been first 
tried for four days on china eggs. The 
hens are confined on the nests in small 
boxes with sliding doors. They are 
taken off the eggs by hand and fed and 
watered daily, and were it not for their 
four days’ training on the china eggs they 
would, the superintendent said, destroy 
many of the pheasant eggs in their 
struggles when removed from the nest. 
After the “‘course in setting,” they do not 
mind being handled. 

I had often heard that small bantam 
hens were the best for hatching pheas- 
ants’ eggs, and asked the superintendent 
as to this. 

“We have tried the smallest and the 
most expensive bantams,” said he, ‘but 
our best results are obtained with the 
good old-fashioned barn-yard hens. We 
own a great many of these and often buy 
them, this year paying seventy-five cents 
per hen. But I rent a great many hens 
for the setting season from the farmers 
hereabouts, paying twenty-five cents per 
hen. Each rented hen is tagged with the 
owner’s name and returned. There is a 
lot of them,’’ he continued, pointing to 
the hobbled fowls on the ground, “‘ready 


THE PHEASANTS’ NESTING YARDS 
to be returned to their owners. Funny 
to rent a hen, is’nt it?” 

When the little pheasants are twenty- 
four hours old they are placed in charge of 
their foster mother in a grassy field, the 
hen being confined in a small barred coop. 
The little pheasants are allowed to run 
about and chase insects in the grass. At 
evening the coops are all closed in front 
with a wire screen to prevent the chicks 
running out in the night. As we walked 
down an avenue of these coops the hens 
clucked and “fussed” as all mothers of 
chickens do, and the little pheasants 
scurried away home, passing in through 
the bars just as young chickens run to 
the coop when alarmed. But the pheas- 
ants are much more alert and run faster 
than domestic chickens. 

The nesting yards are connected, so 
that the attendants can pass from one 
into another when caring for the birds 
and gathering the eggs. In order that I 
might have a number of cocks together 
for my pictures, the superintendent 
opened several of the yards and calling 
some attendants to his assistance, they 
drove the birds therein all into the inclo- 
sure where I was stationed with my 
camera. The birds were wild and flut- 
tered up into the air and ran about the 
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AT THE RASSAPEAGUE CLUB 


small inclosure, so that it was some 
time’ before I succeeded in getting the 
pictures used to illustrate this paper. 

Upon leaving the nesting yards we 
passed the open field of coops where the 
hens with young pheasants were, and 
entered a large inclosure to which the 
foster mothers are removed when the 
young birds are from four to six weeks 
old. Here the superintendent scattered 
some food, while we stood near the end of 
a long line of coops, and I saw many 
young pheasants run out of the grass, 
where they were chasing insects, and 
come from the coops whence the hens 
stretched their necks and clucked their 
warning. The youngsters had just been 
fed when I arrived, so were not hungry, 
and I was told that I would have seen 
many more had I come a little earlier 
in the day. 

We next visited a small house where 
the food is stored, cooked and prepared. 
Here I learned that for the first week 
the young pheasants are fed exclusively 
upon hard-boiled eggs. The eggs are 
cooked by steam in large covered tins. 
After the first week a biscuit meal, the 
Spratt poultry food, is added to the bill 
of fare, and a few days later the birds 
are fed on rice and oatmeal, The 


Fidelity food is now used once a day, for 
supper. A little corn meal is used with 
the rice and oatmeal; sparingly, however, 
since too much of this has been found to 
be bad for the birds. The superintendent 
spoke very highly of both the Spratts and 
the Fidelity foods. 

While much importance is attached to 
the proper feeding of the young pheas- 
ants, it is even more important that the 
same yards be not used too Jong. Dis- 
ease is almost sure to make its appearance 
if the yards are used more than two years. 

We next visited the setting hens. 
They were of all sorts and colors, the 
common barn-yard fouls, as I have said, 
some owned by the club and others 
rented from farmers. My companion 
opened the door of one of the small 
boxes which contained a setting hen and, 
lifting her from the nest, took out two of 
the little pheasants and held them up 
that I might see them. They were ex- 
tremely alert and as precocious as young 
partridges. 

“This is their first day on earth,” said 
the superintendent, and thereupon the 
camera clicked. 

As we strolled ahout the place we 
talked of the birds and the shooting. 
Passing through a splendid garden, the 
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superintendent picked some large and 
delicious strawberries and handed them 
When at length we re- 
turned to my conveyance I observed that 
two of the cock pheasants which had 
been brought ‘together for my picture 


to me to eat. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


successful cock will then pursue his 
enemy, striking him whenever he can 
come up with him, and will never leave 
him until he has killed him.” Even as 
he spoke one of the fighting cocks turned 
tail and started to run. Around the 








GOOD COVER ON THE WYANDANCH PRESERVE 


were fighting, and the superintendent 
said they would always fight, when con- 
fined together in the mating season, until 
one of the contestants killed the other. 
“They will continue to fight as they are 
now doing,”’ he said, ‘‘ until one becomes 


worn out and starts to run away. The 


yard they went, the pursued now and 
then flying up to the top of the inclosure, 
jumping over the hens which came in his 
way and running in and out of the brush 
houses where other hens were nesting. 
The superintendent seemed inclined to 
let me see the finish but my time was 




















THE WYANDANCH CLUBHOUSE 


up and thanking him for his attention I 
drove away. 

Before I left, however, I asked about 
the shooting. The pheasants are kept in 
the large wire inclosures (the mesh being 
one and a-half inches on the sides and two 
and a-half inches on to») until the season 
opens and, a short time before the 
shooting takes place, a number of birds 
are liberated in the nearby covers and the 
sportsmen seek them with good dogs and 
shoot them on the wing, over points. 
The stories of shooting them at the trap 


seem to be without foundation. At the 
two pheasant farms, which are conducted 
independently, about 5,000 birds are 
raised annually. About 4,000 are liber- 
ated from time to time during the shoot- 
ing season, and of these about eighty per 
cent find their way to the clubhouse, the 
rest escaping to the woods on the pre- 
serve or in the neighborhood. 

I heard much about the enemies of the 
pheasants while at the pheasantry. 
Blacksnakes have been killed in the act 
of devouring the largest cocks. Many 
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SOME SNAP SHOTS 


To the wielder of the two-shoot\gun these tell 
their own stories 


rats are shot, or killed by a smart fox- , 


terrier which followed us about. The 
crows, the superintendent said, are 
almost as bad as the hawks. Foxes and 
weazels levy heavy tribute, or would, were 
they not carefully looked after. Minks 
killed two Reeves pheasants, two golden, 
two silver and two Lady Amherst’s 
inone night. These fancy fowls belonged 
to the superintendent and were, of course, 
not kept for the shooting. Cats, the 
common house variety, are especially 
annoying to the keepers, and there is a 
large cat graveyard on the place. Itisa 
little embarrassing, possibly, to a keeper 
when a neighbor looks him in the eye 
while telling him that he has missed a 
large white cat, but most of the cats 
which are found destroying the pheasants 
are the half-wild, marauding kind, far too 
common in all our country sides. - 


THE WYANDANCH CLUB 


The Wyandanch Club (formerly the 
Brooklyn Gun Club) is named after the 
Indian chief Wyandanch, the Grand 
Sachem of Long Island. Thisclubis one of 
the older organizations formed to control 
the upland shooting and fishing. There are 
fifty members, principally New York busi- 
ness and professional men, and many of 
them reside in Brooklyn. The preserve is 
about two miles from Smithtown, Long 
Island. The clubhouse is an old building 
to which extensive additions have been 
made. Wide porches extend on all sides, 
some of them screened against mosquitos. 
Within, where there is all about a genial 
atmosphere of home comfort, I found, on 
the table in the dining-room, the game 
register. I regret to state it has not 
been so well kept as others I have seen. 
I would strongly urge the members of 
clubs to give their attention to this record 
book and see that it is properly kept, 
imposing a fine for failure to make records 
if necessary, since the records are valuable 
and interesting when the book is well 
kept. An ill-kept register is, of course, 
uninteresting and worthless. I observed 
on this register a marginal note, “1 cat,” 
which suggested that a club man had 
done his duty. 

The Wyandanch Club owns a farm and 
leases many more where the shooting 
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should be excellent; far better, in fact, 
thanitreallyis. Although the Wyandanch 
annually purchases and puts out hun- 
dreds of partridges (the Bobwhites, of 
course,) there are not nearly so many 
brought to bag as there would be pro- 
vided more attention were given to the 
extermination of the vermin listed in the 
account of my visit to the Rassapeague 
Club. Reduce the number of the foxes, 
the hawks, the crows, the rats, the snakes, 
the minks and weasels, and by all means 
the cats, and the shooting will be bet- 
ter. The land owned and leased by this 
club is well suited to partridges, ruffed 
grouse and rabbits. The soil is, for the 
most part, fertile and well adapted to 
grain farming, and the many woods and 
thickets afford excellent cover for the 
game. 

The bag limit at the Wyandanch is 
twenty-five birds per week. There is no 
reason why the limit should not be 
raised, provided the enemies of the game 
are exterminated. Those who have not 
studied this question have no idea how 
much damage is done by the many cats 
harbored by the men who are employed to 
watch and care for the game. Rewards 
should be offered for the scalps of the 
vermin, and it would be well to post the 
list at every farmhouse on the preserve, 
and I would certainly include the cats in 
the list. 

The booklet of the Wyandanch Club 
contains a rule requiring the game com- 
mittee to provide for the planting of 
grain to be left standing for the use of 
the birds in the winter. This rule might 
well be copied by all clubs interested in 
upland shooting. The duck clubs, as we 
shall later observe, are interested in the 
planting of wild rice and celery. 

The Wyandanch Club occupies historic 
ground. The land was purchased by 
Richard Smith of the Nesaquake Indians, 
and a patent from the governor was ob- 
tained in 1667. ‘In history and tradi- 
tion,” we are told, ‘‘the said Richard 
Smith was in the habit of using a large 
bull as a substitute for a horse, and in 
consequence of this custom was popularly 
designated as the ‘bull-rider,’ and his 
descendents te the present day are known 
as the “Bul] Smiths,” which title is used to 














BY A WYANDANCH MAN 


Quail coverts and trout waters where the game 
does not beggar the name 
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distinguish them from the other families 
of the same name.” 

There is also a tradition that under his 
contract with the Indians Richard Smith 
was to have all the land he could ride 
around in a day and that mounted on his 
bull he charged over hills and vales and 
thus acquired a vast territory, from the 
river West to what is now the town of 
Huntington. 

On the table at the Wyandanch Club I 
found an interesting album of “snap 
shots” made by club men, and I would 
suggest to all the clubs the keeping of 
pictorial records of the field. Such an 
album proves most entertaining in the 
evening or on a rainy day, and is always 
of interest to visitors. 

There is some good trout fishing at the 
Wyandanch Club, as there is at most of 
the clubs on Long Island. I met a few 
men who were out to fish or enjoy a rest, 
and they expressed great interest in the 


papers on game preserving and gave me 
some valuable information. My evening 
at this club was a pleasant one. I prom- 
ised to return the next day, but the 
pheasants proved too attractive, and I 
remained with them until it was time to 
take my train for the city. 

The Nissequogue Club was located not 
far from the Rassapreague Club, and was 
organized in 1892. At this club the 
anglers were in the majority, and here 
many trout were hatched and preserved 
in the ponds leased by the club. The 
clubhouse was originally one of the 
Javanese cottages which were exhibited 
at the Chicago World’s Fair. 

The Nissequogue Club did not own 
their grounds and the lease having ex- 
pired recently, the land was sold. This 
brings to mind a matter of importance to 
all clubs, to wit: They should own the 
preserve or at least have a privilege of 
purchase at a fixed price in their leases. 
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MYSELF could not have entered in- 

to such a plan joyously, recklessly on 
the last day of my vacation simply be- 
cause of an ugly duckling. My wife 
commanded, I obeyed. Yet I am not so 
cold-blooded as the fish I like to catch. 

The last morning in camp found my 
wife, my sister Beth, and I alone, the 
other members of our party having left us 
the task of packing up. The cook also 
had gone the day before, so I felt that 
here, this last morning, was a chance to 
sustain my reputation (one founded 
largely on my own say sO) as an easy, 
ever ready, entirely satisfactory cook. I 
arose early then, to prepare breakfast; it 
was one requiring great skill. I sorted 
the delicious blueberries (I believe sort- 
ing is the proper term for the operation), 
prepared the breakfast food (by putting a 
box of ready-for-use preparation upon 
the table) and laid the covers, tin plates 
shining as only a sand polish can shine. 
Then I turned to my coffee making. My 
coffee is a source of great pride to me, and 
when I come to broil bacon—well, just 
camp with me next summer and I will 
show you. 

As I walked back and forth through our 
open-air kitchen my usual camp appetite 
grew, until it became positively painful. 
And those girls came not. What better 
could I do, then, than take my irritation 
out on the duck convention which 
annoyed me with its boisterous quacking. 
I threw stones at it from the top of the 
bluff. They were a caucus of six—two 
elderly quackers and four very small ones, 
clustered about our spring, which bub- 
bled up in a barrel sunken at the foot of 
the bluff. And for every stone I threw 
six duck voices called me names. They 
dodged my missiles, but they wouldn’t 
leave the spring. 

“Whatever ails those ducks?” de- 
manded Beth, joining me. ‘They are 
making a frightful racket!” 
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“T don’t know, but I am glad they 
roused you. I have a dandy breakfast 
ready, and you girls are so slow it’s 
spoiling!” 

“Pooh! We must chase them away 
or they will eat the frogs from the spring.” 

“What’s the difference,” I growled, 
huffy at receiving no thanks for my 
catering effort. 

“Difference? You know the farmer 
said that the frogs eat the wrigglers and 
so keep the water pure.” 

“Well, we leave to-day; let the ducks 
have a square meal.” 

“Tsn’t that like you! Other people 
will be coming. We must leave that 
spring just as we found it. Get more 
stones and chase them away.” 

It was the closed season on ducks. I 
could not have hit them if I had shot at 
them, so, like a good brother, I threw 
more stones. The ducks expostulated, 
but I did not try to understand them. 
Oh, if we would only try to understand 
situations, what trouble we could spare 
ourselves. Practice makes perfect; soon 
the stones fell nearer and nearer to them. 
They went into the lake, but I followed 
their course with volleys until they were 
well on their way, swimming toward a 
bay on the west. 

We found my wife eating the few 
pieces of bacon which were “fit”; the 
coffee was muddy and the breakfast food 
was full of ants. I ate berries, with real 
cream—not the make believe stuff of city 
life. Every morning this had been a 
delight to me. This morning, however, 
my spirit waxed sore and I “said 
things” about slow pokes, whereat my 
wife remarked that the cold spring water 
would do me a world of good, besides the 
pail was empty and she would like a 
drink. I replied in kind, for a man must 
try to talk back some of the time. But I 
was schooled to obey. 

Our spring was covered with some 
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boards, loosely nailed together. I 
reached down to pick up this cover. 
Then I jumped back twenty feet. Per- 
haps I have exaggerated. I’ll take off a 
little; say, nineteen feet ten inches. 

I had been hissed at. The hiss is de- 
cidedly an unpleasant sound. It means 
pretty much the same thing in the 
country as it does in the city. Country 
hissing I had just learned to associate 
with snakes. Seven blow snakes hung 
as trophies at my belt (figuratively 
speaking). The farmer said that I could 
kill them by stepping upon them, as they 
were harmless unless I inhaled their 
breath. The idea! No, thank you; when 
I saw them blow themselves up to three 
times their usual size I thought them boa- 
constrictors, and I used a six-foot club, 
hitting fast and furiously as long as 
they wiggled. I carefully measured them 
the day after their death and found the 
smallest to be some two feet in length and 
the largest three feet ten inches, without 
stretching the tape. 

This hiss, then, made me think of 
snakes, and I had no club. After careful 
investigation, and seeing nothing, I again 
touched the cover; the hiss was more 
pronounced. 

“Bring my club, girls; there’s a snake 
in the spring!”’ 

They came on the run to see the man of 
the family show his prowess. 

Carefully I lifted the cover—with the 
club. Well, I am city bred, never 
xamped until I was bald-headed, don’t 
like bugs or anything which crawls, and 
did not know that ducks hiss like snakes. 
Did you? In the barrel which held our 
spring water was a half-feathered yellow 
lump with a bill from which came: “‘ Hiss, 
hiss. hiss!” 

“Why, the poor little thing,” cried my 
wife. ‘‘That’s why the ducks made such 
a racket.” 

“Racket! I didn’t suppose you heard 
them,” I retorted in scorn. 

“Why, certainly we did! They woke 
us up.” 

I grunted. 

The first thing to find out was how it 
got in, at least that is the usual mode of 
procedure. Find out how it happened, 
then, if there is time, help. In this case 
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we found a hole in the earth under the 
cover. This hole was covered with 
grass. Master Duckling had walked 
across the grass and inadvertently slid 
into the barrel. His family, as I remem- 
bered the inflections they used, first 
scolded him, then told him to come out 
at once, and when they saw that he could 
not do so they gave him much advice, but 
as is usual with the advisory committee, 
they had done little work. 

“You should not have driven them 
away,” said my wife. 

I knew it then, too late. ‘T’ll take 
him out, and he will be all right,” I said. 

“Where is the flock,” asked my wife. 

“They swam across the lake,” an- 
swered Beth. 

“He can’t fly!” 

“Then let him swim, too,” I answered, 
and kneeled down to take him out. I was 
pecked at sixteen times in two and one- 
half seconds. (I am very quick and 
exact at figures). 

“Oh, Tom! be careful and don’t hurt 
him!” cried my wife. 

“Hurt him! I'll wring the little 
beggar’s neck if he does that again!” 

Yet there was that poor little thing a 
prisoner in a barrel, facing an entirely 
unknown fate, fear shining from his eyes 
—TI almost believe I saw tears in them— 
his puny peepings seemingly full of 
terror. No! I could not wring his neck. 
I took him up as tenderly as I would any 
human baby, putting him in the lake 
even before the girls knew I had him, so 
fearful was I lest I might hurt him. 

Once on the lake the little rascal swam 
east. And the flock had gone west! 
My sister was the first to comment on the 
fact, and my wife was at once positive 
that Master Duckling would never reach 
his family, would drown, die of starva- 
tion, be eaten by a fish-hawk, or—‘‘or 
something.” 

Would he, or would he have met them 
just the same if we had not interfered? 
I do not know; I am not a Thompson- 
Seton. To quiet them, I told the girls 
the duckling knew what he was about, 
that he feared we would track his family, 
and he therefore swam east to throw us 
off the scent, or trail, or whatever it was. 
Once in the middle of the lake he would 
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pick up the trail and go west, as all wise 
young ones should. Still he swam east; 
evidently my theory was a failure. 

My wife ordered the manning of the 
lifeboat. I reiterate I have been taught 
to obey since marriage. Our boat was 
soon under way. Dare I say I really felt 
so anxious about the little fellow that I 
pulled the boat as fast asI possibly could? 
We gained on him so perceptibly that 
soon we were near enough to see him 
making frantic. efforts to keep ahead of 
us. He churned the water with his fren- 
zied little strokes and constantly uttered 
piteous cries. It was hardly in our hearts 
to follow him, yet we feared the conse- 
quences if we did not. 

My wife sat in the bow ready to pick 
him up, while sister, in the stern, directed 
our course. 

“Port there a little, then we'll have 
him!” 

Port it was, but at that moment my 
wife screamed. I nearly upset the boat 
in my attempt to see why, fully expecting 
to see her floundering in the water. No! 
she sat there with a ready-to-cry look on 
her face and her hand at her heart. 

‘“‘He’s drowned!” she wailed. 

“Drowned?” Beth and I exclaimed. 

“Yes, I reached for him and just as I 
thought I had him he went down; right 
down like a stone!” 

“Poor little fellow!” 

The water lapped idly against the boat; 
a slight breeze swung us slowly around. 
Wesat purposeless, feeling like murderers. 

“Look, there he is! Over there!” cried 
Beth. 

Sure enough, there he was a few yards 
ahead of us, looking quite triumphant 
and certainly unhurt. Being a dyed-in- 
the-wool landlubber, I have always been 
averse to changing seats while in a boat, 
but that duckling was strangely influ- 
encing me; I took the bow seat, confident 
in my ability to catch him. 

We were soon near the fleeing duckling 
again. I made a grab, but found my 
hand full of water, while ’way below in 
the clear water I saw Master Duckling 
flattened out like a canvasback on 
toast. It was startling. A moment 
before I had seen him floating, head-up, on 
the water, certainly not a fat bird, but 


quite different from the flat thing I now 
saw below me. It was like the yellow 
shadow. of a bird, head thrust forward, 
wings extended, but with no motion 
which I could detect. He was moving 
forward under the water, undoubtedly 
propelled by his feet, though I could not 
see them. 

We sat in silence a moment as the great 
truth dawned upon us—our duckling 
could dive! How did he know he could? 
Had he been so sorely pressed by our 
pursuit that inherent ability suddenly 
manifested itself? Did his mother show 
him the motions on shore? and then dive 
afew times for him? Did his father take 
him out some fine morning, and suddenly 
shove him under shouting: “‘ Dive, boy, 
dive ” ? 

I can’t dive. Isn’t it wonderful there 
are others who know more than we do? 

I decided at once that I was no quicker 
than my wife and not nearly so quick as 
the little fellow. So we adopted other 
tactics. We rowed along ahead of him, 
beginning to drive him back in the diree- 
tion of land. It seemed a shame to 
frighten him unnecessarily, so we rowed 
slowly, trying to spare his strength as 
much as possible. I even went the 
length of speaking to him: ‘Go it easy! 
Come in and rest! Save your voice! 
We would not hurt you for the world,” 
and other like cheery bits of advice. 
He would not listen nor come near the 
boat, but scolded us and begged off in 
puny piping, trying all the while to dart 
around us as we steadily forced him 
nearer and nearer the shore he had left. 

The moment our duckling reached 
land he waddled for the bushes, while I, 
too impatient to wait for a landing, 
sprang into the water after him, breath- 
ing a sign of relief that he had not yet 
attained his wing strength; for if he had 
taken to the air what could I have done? 
After all, I might have solved the flying 
machine puzzle—my wife was so bound 
up in his welfare that I must have fol- 
lowed. Into the bushes at the foot of 
the bluff he hustled and into them, heed- 
less of scratches went I. He gained the 
open and then suddenly his strength left 
him. He tried, but could go no further, 
so huddling upon the ground he awaited 
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his doom. He tried to bite me and flut- 
tered a bit, but I had him. Once in my 
hands his heart-beats told me all the 
agony the chase had been to him. He 
was too tired to speak; he lay quite still 
when I reached the boat; only those 
heart-beats, those terrible heart-beats, 
told the story. I held him tightly, but 
with the loving pressure one gives to 
those dearest and nearest. I under- 
stood his fears and his sorrow. I softly 
rubbed his head and bill, while I spoke to 
him in the kindliest tones I could com- 
mand. I knew no duck language, but 
surely kindliness can need no dialect. I 
am sure he understood, for his heart- 
beats quieted and finally he seemed 
quite content to lie imprisoned in my 
hand. 

We three were very silent as we rowed 
toward the bay in which we hoped to 
find the duck family. We sighted them, 
but they were too far away to be fright- 
ened. In fact I do not believe they saw 
us at all. Then I wondered if Master 
Duckling could see them, so I held him up 
in their direction. He sawthem and with 
a joyous “Peep!” was out of my hands 
before I realized what he was about. 
Straight toward them he swam, calling 
louder and louder. We followed slowly. 
The duck family, greatly agitated, now 
turned toward us. They were frightened, 
that we could see; yet they could not 
decide on flight, for that peeping 
seemed to hold them. And though we 
steadily approached, the two old ducks 
now moved forward to meet the prodigal. 

Such a grand family re-union as we 
then saw! Father and Mother Duck, for 
who else could they have been, moved 
forward with a little rush, and—must the 
truth be told?—each gave Master Duck- 
ling a cuff on the ear with its bill. Their 
anger almost instantly gave way to joy, 
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for though their voices told us that they 
were scolding there was no mistaking the 
caresses their bills gave our little protege. 
He jumbled his words all up in his ex- 
cited attempts to tell them how it had 
gone with him. When the others were 
reached, again we saw the caresses with 
bills and heard such a joyous clatter! In 
the eyes of my sister rescuers I read 
entire content and to my own heart there 
came that full sensation which brings a 
tear of joy to the eye. I confess it; even 
I swallowed hard two or three times. 

The duck family had entirely forgotten 
us for the time, but suddenly all turned 
toward us. Had he said “nice things” 
about us? We believe so, for they 
thanked us and cheered us in tones which 
for volume entirely overshadowed their 
efforts when earlier in the day we first 
heard them. They quacked in soprano. 
they quacked in bass; and I believe if it 
is true that if human voices may have 
five registers, these ducks had twenty- 
five, all of which they used at the same 
time. Emotion did it! Nothing else 
could have enabled them to use the full 
compass of their voices, with several 
falsetto and strum-bass tones added. I 
might have registered a few extras 
myself, were it not for the lump. They 
flapped their wings and rose partly out of 
the water, cheering again and again. 
Yes, there were tears in my wife’s and my 
sister’s eyes. I somehow felt the need 
of immediate and strenuous effort. At 
the risk of three lives my wife and I again 
changed seats. Then I pulled home- 
ward with mighty strokes,while the ducks 
cheered and waved to us as long as we 
could see them. 

My wife has ordered a ‘“‘nature library” 
and we are going to try to find out if our 
duckling will long remember his escapade 
of the spring-barrel. 
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Have the supportersvof the Civil-Service 
Commission ever fully noted the fact that there 
is one very weak spot in 
CIVIL SERVICE the regulations govern- 
EXAMINATIONS ing the examinations? 
This is that no account is 
made of experience. In the Civil Service exam- 
inations, practical experience counts for nothing. 
No value is aécredited to it. On the other 
hand, book knowledge and educational advan- 
tages count for everything. For instance, in 
fish culture, a high school graduate of fair 
mental training, without a particle of practical 
knowledge or experience in fish culture can, 
with three month’s study of “‘The Manual” and 
one or two other books, make a better showing 
on the examination papers than a man of life- 
long experience in the business, if he has not 
had the school training, and will score a higher 
percentage of examination marks. This is a 
very unfortunate condition, for it is dollars to 
cents that the man of practical experience will 
do better fish culture work than the scholar and 
render more efficient service. It is more than 
unfortunate. It is unjust and wrong. The 
experienced man is entitled to the benefit of 
his experience and should receive credit for it 
at the examinations, but instead of that he gets 
no credit at all for it. By leaving practical 
experience out of account in the Civil Service 
examinations some of the more responsible 
positions of the Civil Service are deprived of the 
benefit of valuable experience and also the 
services of some of the men best fitted for the 
positions, while at the same time these experi- 
enced men are unfairly and unreasonably kept 
in the background. 

Why cannot some one with the ability and 
influence to do it, rise up and protest against 
the injustice and unreasonableness of ignoring 
experience in the Civil Service examinations, 
and get an amendment which will give practical 
experience its due value, and enable the men of 
experience to take the positions that they are 
qualified for, and which they ought to have, in 
the various branches of the United States Civil 
Service? There is no necessity for under- 
valuing scholarship or mental training, and the 








situation does not call for it,’ but, in the7name 
of justice and reason, experience should be 
given due credit. 

Livingston Stone. 


During the second week in June two decisions 
were rendered by different judges on subjects 
quite similar, both relat- 
ing to the control of lands 
and waters by owners or 
lessees and affecting 
sportsmen. Oneof these was in the case of The 
People vs. William Boyd, argued before Judge 
Mehan in the Circuit Court of Schuyler county, 
Illinois. Mr. Boyd was charged with having 
hunted upon a lake or slough whose waters 
came from overflows from the Illinois river, and 
which was within the preserves of the Rush- 
ville Gun Club. Judge Mehan held that “any 
person has the right to hunt upon any lake, 
whether navigable or not, connected with the 
Illinois river, and which at certain times of the 
year is subject to overflow.” 

The other case was that of J. A. Hartman vs. 
George Freise, both of Gunnison county, Colo- 
rado. Mr. Freise, having previously been 
warned not to do so, entered the fenced and 
posted land of Mr. Hartman and fished in a 
stream flowing through it. Mr. Hartman 
brought suit against him, but the Gunnison 
County District Court dismissed the case on the 
ground that as the stream in question had 
been stocked by the state at the expense of the 
public, any citizen had the right to fish in it, a 
natural stream. The paintiff in this suit there- 
upon appealed to the Supreme Court of Colo 
rado, and this tribunal has reversed the decision 
of the county court, it, with the single excep- 
tion of Justice Steele, affirming that no citizen 
has the right to enter the lands of owners who 
have patented them under the state laws if the 
lands be fenced and posted as required by law. 

While these two decisions relate to somewhat 
dissimilar questions, they are sufficiently inter- 
esting to be given together, if for no other 
purpose than to show the variance of opinions 
concerning the rights of owners on the one 
hand, and the rights of anglers and shooters 
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upon the other—a bone of contention that will 
be kicked and hauled about, apparently, until 
the last duck and the last fish shall have disap- 
peared forever. Our sympathies are with the 
man who pays the taxes. 


The Waterbury (Conn.) Republican has seen 
fit to mourn over the fact that Ex-President 
Grover Cleveland can 
find any pleasure in rab- 
bit hunting, which it is 
pleased to term “one of 
the most cruel and least manly of the recrea- 
tions.” Faugh! If the editor in question had 
spent the time necessary to the preparation of 
his half-column editorial on Mr. Cleveland’s 
alleged faults in lauding the new Missouri game 
law, which, if it has no other good features, is 
worthy of praise for absolutely prohibiting the 
caging of cardinals, mocking birds, magpies, 
goldfinches and jays. If it is cruel to kill in- 
stantly and without suffering the destructive 
rabbit, then what can our Puritan friend say of 
imprisoning a cardinal, only to watch it mourn 
its life away, while its mate flits about in the 
shrubbery all day and pays it stealthy visits 
when there is no one about? Is there any- 
thing on earth more mournful than this, or 
equally cruel? Before our friend finally 
decides to blacklist Mr. Cleveland, he might 
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well talk with some of the well-informed 
farmers of the country, and among other 


things ask them if they are willing to advocate 
protecting the rabbit perpetually. He will 
receive opinions galore—good, forcible ones 
that would not look well in the editorial col- 
umns of his paper because in the main they 
would contain more or less matter foreign to 
the subject ; perhaps relating to the need of the 
fool-killer down East. 


Speaking of the new Missouri game laws, we 
cannot but note with pleasure that the Humane 
Society proposes to exert 
its efforts toward stop- 
ping the serving of quail 
and other game birds in 
hotels and restaurants; 
the wearing of plumes on headgear, ete. This 
is commendable, and we wish the society suc- 
cess; but if it will permit us, we would point out 
the difficulty of doing this. In Missouri there 
are almost ninety colonels, or other “military” 
men, to every hundred persons of that sex. 
And as “birds” are believed by them to be 
their proper food at certain times, it stands to 
reason that enforcing the law forbidding the 
sale of game will be found to be about as diffi- 
cult as it would be to enforce a law prohibiting 
the drinking of whisky in that state. The old 
law, denying non-residents the right to hunt in 
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Missouri, and which expired June 15 last, was a 
dead letter, as a general proposition; that is to 
say, while it kept some sportsmen from going 
to the state to hunt, it was not enforced against 
non-residents sojourning in the state, and who 
wished to hunt, and did hunt. The new law is 
worthy of the highest praise. If enforced it 
will result in much good to the cause. But the 
mere existence of a good law upon the statute 
books, and its praise by protective organiza- 
tions, will not save the game and the fish from 
extermination. Action is needed, and plenty 
of it. There is too much seining going on in 
the waters of Missouri; too many persons prac- 
tice the killing of fish with explosives and boast 
of the wagonloads they secured in this manner; 
there is too much of ‘“‘ Young man, there may 
be a game law in some counties in Missouri, but 
there is none in this county.”” We admit that 
it is a hard proposition. A vigorous cam- 
paign of education is needed. The conditions 
are far better than they were twenty years 
ago—when the game laws were all a dead letter 
in the larger portion of the state—but not so 
satisfactory as they should be. In the best 
game and fish regions the punishment of 
violators has always been very difficult, for no 
more independent people live than those found 
there. Many of them have peculiar ideas as to 
their ‘rights.’ Education alone will have a 
beneficial effect. They will have to be “shown.” 
Force will not effect reforms half so rapidly as 
will timely articles in the local newspapers. 


The higher courts of Pennsylvania have sus- 
tained the decision of the lower courts that the 
laws of 1878, in relation 
to Sunday fishing, are in 
full force. This came 
about from a claim made 
by the defendants in a suit that there were no 
laws in force save those of 1798, which pro- 
vided penalties for those found guilty of fishing 
on Sunday. The principal effect of the dis- 
cussion of this question may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be a campaign against the anglers 
that will cause a good deal of unpleasantness 
for awhile, then be forgotten. 


NOT A 
DEAD LAW 


The New Jersey Supreme Court has handed 
down its decision that the law of 1904, pro- 
hibiting the shooting of 
live pigeons from traps, 
is constitutional. In sus- 
taining the lower court it 
affirms that the practice is a cruel one and 
denies that any individual or club has the 
right to shoot pigeons it has raised for that 
purpose. The justices of the court were 
unanimous in the opinion that “the rights of 
property are inoperative when the owner exer- 
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cises them in a cruel manner.” Seldom has a 
question been argued at greater length, or a law 
been fought more persistently than this one. 
The decision of the Supreme Court is the direct 
outcome of a public violation of the new law by 
members of the Riverton Gun Club, who for 
years have maintained a costly clubhouse and 
grounds in New Jersey for the purpose of shoot- 
ing live pigeons from traps. This club was 
backed by scores of gun clubs in that and other 
states in this issue, and by various other inter- 
ests related in one way or another to the sport 
of trap shooting. The bill making it illegal to 
shoot live pigeons from the trap was killed in 
the regular session of the legislature of New 
Jersey last year, but so much fuss was made by 
the newspapers and the various societies that 
a special session was called and the bill was 
passed and became a law. _ It was in October 
that the members of the Riverton club, who 
had publicly shot pigeons for the purpose of 
testing the constitutionality of the law, were 
found guilty and filed their appeal from the 
decision of the lower court. The decision of 
the higher court will have an important bearing 
on similar cases throughout the country. 


Sportsmen who are pining for new countries 
in which to hunt should sharpen their knives, 
fill their belts with car- 
WOLF HUNTERS tridges and hit the trail 
WANTED for Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, there to pursue the 
elusive timber wolf, believed by some to be 
eating everything but the standing timber and 
the scenery in that region. And there is a sub- 
stantial bounty for every scalp turned into the 
offices of county treasurers. Michigan wants a 
higher bounty for wolves and lynxes. If this 
is granted, these animals may reasonably be 
expected to increase in that state; for it is often 
noted that noxious animals seem to come into 
the state offering the highest bounties. 
Perry D. Frazer. 


We do not exactly dislike cats; but who 
shall say that we are cruel and inhuman if 
we sometime bowl over 
a particularly annoying 
Thomas cat? 

How often do we encounter roving, half- 
wild cats in our rambles afield! Are we out 
with the dogs for a tramp, they are putting 
up a cat in every meadow. Why they are 
there, so far strayed from any house, is a 
simple problem if one will trouble to study it. 
Every small creature is game which comes 
under the watchful eye of your field-roving 
pussy. And since young quail and baby 
rabbits are by no means immune, but are 
sought out with more unrelenting persistency 
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by the cats than by any other enemy, we have 
nothing but commendation for the sportsman 
who is not ashamed to kill a cat he finds 
roving the fields. 

Let Mr. T. Cat stay about the barnyard to 
do his killing; the owls and the hawks will 
attend to the meadow mice. If for no other 
reason than that in killing field mice he takes 
away from the robbers of the air a part of their 
sustenance, thus driving them to further 
depredations of the quail covert and the 
poultry yard, he should be suppressed. 


Many of us know what it is to, figuratively 
speaking, turn our collars and trim our cuffs, 
to tide over the after effects 
of an _ indiscretion—or a 
whig administration. It is 
scarcely a condition pro- 
pitious to the smile that won’t come off. Yet 
it induces a state of mind that is most appreci- 
ative of the true and the beautiful and the good 
in all things, and which is perhaps of more 
intrinsic value, 


THE NEW 
NORTHWEST 


**The daring of the soul proceeds from thence 
Sharpness of wit, and active diligence; 
Prudence at once, and fortitude it gives; 
And, if in patience taken, mends our lives.” 


There are, no doubt, a great many of our 
readers who, in common with ourselves, can- 
not attend the Lewis and Clark Centennial 
Exposition, now running at Portland, Oregon. 
But are we all appreciative ?_ Do we know what 
this great fair represents? Would we go 
had we the time and the money at our disposal, 
or would we squander them on a fishing trip 
and a fall overcoat? We hope our better 
judgment would prevail upon us to go. For 
aside from the many benefits offered by a visit 
to the fair itself, the trip affords to persons in 
the Middle West, the East and the South, an 
opportunity to see the New Northwest. 

Elsewhere in this issue are articles and nar- 
ratives by writers who live in this North- 
west country and know it well. All have to 
do with sporting, of course; yet one who will 
alone read these contributions must be con- 
vinced that the passing of “new country” 
from this continent is not yet—if the North- 
west knows itself. 

As a sportsman’s magazine, we cannot con- 
sistently advocate the pushing of industrial 
operations into a new country which is the last 
retreat of many of our game animals and 
birds, and the last land of unpolluted moun- 
tain trout and salmon streams and unblazed 
virgin timber. But we have always enter- 
tained a fondness for the young men, and we 
would fain direct the footsteps of as many 
of our young friends as possible toward the 
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New Northwest. To the young man who has 
ambition, who is unhampered by business or 
home ties, or the resolve to launch a new cure 
for literary indigestion, who would rather take 
his chances in a new country than attempt to 
outgibson Gibson or wrest the bays from the 
brow of his worst hated matinee idol, we 
address the following suggestions: 

Go you, by any possible means, to the Lewis 
and Clark Centennial Exposition. When you 
have been and seen and have become acclimated 
go you then to the Forestry building, wherein 
are the exhibits of the United States Forest 
Service and the United States Reclamation 
Service. There seek out Mr. C. J. Blanchard, 
of the Reclamation Service, who is in charge 
of the Bureau of Information, and stay with 
him, day in and day out, so long as his patience 
holds out and you feel justified in paying 
admission to the grounds. Then, if your 
determination is still up to standard and you 
want to see new country, make your way over 
into Canada and up into any one of the vast 
territories of Alberta, Assiniboia, Saskatche- 
wan or Athabasca. No doubt you will have 
long settled upon a destination; if not we 
would suggest Edmonton as a first place. 
Fort Saskatchewan, thirty miles farther north, 
is another busy, growing place. In Edmonton, 
Mr. Alexander Davidson, one time of the 
Canadian Mounted Police and well known in 
the town, will give you information that can 
be relied upon, and in Fort Saskatchewan Mr. 
Basil C. d Easum will be found equally obliging 
and trustworthy. Go to work at something, 
anything, and thus make yourself a part of the 
community. While you work, keep your eyes 
open and remember the things you learned 
from Mr. Blanchard. Then when at last you 
decide to enlist the aid of some land to in- 
crease your chances of success, you will not be 
easily made the “angel’’ of a land shark. Be 
loyal to your new home and it will be loyal to 
you. 

While we counsel against going into a new 
country without at least one hundred dollars, 
the lack of it should not deter the young man 
determined to “make good.” It is a fact that 
many of the most successful men in the New 
Northwest to-day arrived there “broke.” 
As has been said earlier in this dissertation, 
sharpness of wit and active diligence are 
proceeds of a paucity of almighty dollars. 
And not infrequently these qualities, when con- 
nected with a determination to do the square 
thing, are of more value in a new country than 
a letter of credit from the Bank of England. 

A generation ago young men of spirit, the 
sort that mixed well with the type of men 
Mr. Remington has described as wearing bark, 
went West. Now there is no West. But 
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the New Northwest, despite the far-reaching 
influence of the present day evil of the combi- 
nation of capital, despite its remoteness from 
commercial centers, and the presence of the 
usual crop of irreclaimable prodigals which 
has ever been the burden of a new country, 
promises fair indeed. It is a tremendously 
rich country, and thanks to the fact that 
forestry and reclamation work have now 
gained decided prominence on this continent 
there is promise that its natural resources 
shall be preserved, its silent places spared the 
desecrating invasion of the timber thief and 
the game butcher. 


That ‘‘Man traverses the earth and a desert 
results” is pretty generally realized in America 


to-day. To your old- 
AS TO time lumberman is this 
DEFORESTATION truth brought home 


most forcibly, and to 
that self-satisfied fellow who has just bought a 
lot on which to build him a brand new house is 
the rudest awakening. Our Cordovan friend 
the rivermman understands it, as does also the 
farmer, though perhaps somewhat less clearly; 
sportsmen, and even some of those most plen- 
tiful individuals designated loosely as business 
men, are not unimpressed by the rebuke it 
implies. 

Aside from the admittedly serious need for 
checking deforestation in America to insure 
adequate future supplies of sound timber, there 
is much to be said of the influence which for- 
ests exercise upon the climate. This is a very 
old and*much discussed question. Yet who 
shall say it is easily settled? By way of argu- 
ment against deforestation it is pointed out 
that throughout the whole of Africa deforesta- 
tion has been the means to a drying up 
of climate; that in Mexico, where the Dons 
denuded the mountains of their forests, 
droughts, changing to devastating floods are 
now the rule, especially in the vicinity of 
the city of Mexico, where the heaviest lumber- 
ing was conducted; that in Venezuela the level 
of Lake Tacarigua has been lowered as the result 
of deforestation. Furthermore, in Attica, 
where some three thousand years ago was a 
thickly-forested country, an increase of tem- 
perature and a decrease of rainfall are decid- 
edly apparent; the peninsula of Sinai, once the 
luxuriant, fertile country of the people of Israel, 
is to-day scarce anything but a forestless desert ; 
in upper Egypt drought usually prevails to-day, 
although but a hundred years ago rain fell 
plentifully. And in every instance the change 
of climate which has caused the ruin of agricul- 
tural activities is charged to deforestation. 

We have then to-day here in America the 
spectaclefof our chief executive and many of 
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our statesmen—not a few of them arisen to 
office from out the very ashes of our forests— 
united, regardless of politics, in a strong move- 
ment to promote active and widespread forestry 
operations, based on sound principles and 
backed by the national and state governments. 
Is it not befitting, then, that the magazines, the 
agricultural journals, the periodicals devoted 
to the lumber trade and the newspapers of the 
land should take up the crusade against 
deforestation? Should not our friend in 
Hubbard county, Minnesota, who is in truth 
himself his very own Uncle Sam, be enlightened 
as to the lasting benefits that are produced of 
well-advised forestry? Aye, verily; let Canada 
have her 225,000,000-acre area of forest; let 
such of our restless young men as will go to the 
New Northwest. We will clean up the débris 
we have so thoughtlessly left to rot or burn; we 
will weed out the less useful saplings and foster 
those which shall some day make grand timber, 
straight of grain and sound to the core. We 
are awake to the full meaning of the sinister 
word deforestation. We shall keep our big 
trees, our Mississippi, our climate, and, it may 
be, if we strive hard and the fates are kind, win 
back in some measure the heritages which 
in our blindness we have cast away. 


Mr. Abbott Nelson, of Skowhegan, Maine, 
still survives. We last heard of Mr. Nelson— 
by grace of the daily 
newspaper correspondent 
—as being carried across 
the state of Maine on the 
antlers of a runaway bull moose. That was 
last autumn, and, we believe, one report told 
how the moose which was running away with 
the Skowheganite encountered another moose, 
one worthy of his brow tines, and while they 
battled o’er the ‘“‘burn,”’ Nelson was an un- 
willing spectator, still anchored by his breeks 
to the antlers of the bull that had carried him 
off! 

Recently, so we are told by the newspapers, 
Mr. Nelson “has invented a new way of catch- 
ing fish in Lake George. The lake is well 
stocked with salmon, but the water is clear, 
and the fish are shy when a boat is seen. It 
was therefore up to the down-east Yankee to 
invent some way to overcome this difficulty. 
He invented an aeroplane by which a line is 
carried over the lake and dropped at the 
right spot. On the third trial Mr. Nelson 
almost lost the kite, as an eight-pound salmon 
the largest ever taken in the lake, caught the 
hook and started to run away with the kite. 
It became necessary to send a man in a canoe 
to rescue the new fishing device.” 

We have grave fears for the continued 
welfare of Mr. Nelson. A slip of the reporter’s 
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pencil and that salmon might have dragged 
him, kite and all, to Davy Jones’ locker. 


At last a man looms big against the dark past 

of game protection in Vermont and says that 

the fish and game laws, 

MR. CHASE, such as they are, are 

GAME WARDEN being enforced in his ter- 

ritory. He is Mr. Harry 

Chase, the new fish and game warden of Ben- 

nington county, who since his appointment has 

been the cause of much woe among the short 
trout fishermen within his reach. 

For years the six-inch trout law was a dead 
letter on the statute books of Vermont. Few 
were the anglers who did not save the short 
trout for superior palate tickling. None dis- 
puted that all was grist that came to a fisher- 
man’s mill. Now a shadow falls upon the 
trout stream, reminding the angler to measure 
the small trout and return it to the 
water if it be even so much as 5 7-8 inches 
long. It is the shadow of Mr. Chase, who is no 
travesty, but a real, live, flesh-and-blood game 
warden, with eyes in the back of his head and 
the moral courage to arrest the law-breaker 
and have him punished, even though it be his 
best friend. So far-reaching has been the 
effect of the new game warden’s activity that 
to-day Bennington county fishermen obey the 
law more from a desire to do what is right than 
from fear of arrest. Popular interest is 
aroused, and he who saves a trout which is less 
than 6 inches long is discredited even in his 
own home. 

Warden Chase proposes that every provision 
of the fish and game laws shall be observed and 
that historic Bennington county shall in time 
resume its fame as a resort for sportsmen. 
The same results might be obtained in almost 
every other county in the state, the primary 
move being the enforcement of the fish and 
game laws. 


Now cometh the time when even the “‘boss”’ 
waxes weary of his “‘six full days,’ and looks 
thoughtfully away across the roof- 
tops toward that mystical place, 
“the country.” He wonders if 
there is not perhaps after all some- 
thing in this talk of the folly of crossing swords 
with nature. Of course, it can not apply in his 
case; he is all right. But every one seems to 
make such a fuss about getting out of town! 
Why, when he was a young man 

It is a Saturday afternoon. The type- 
writers are stilled, the office door locked. 
It is almost cruel to be left there alone, with 
not so much as a telephone call or the slam 
of the elevator door to relieve the depressing 
quiet. The “boss” looks out the window— 


‘‘“GOING 
DOWN!” 
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he was careful to obtain a good outlook— 
across the shimmering roofs to the bay, where 
the toy ships, the white-winged pleasure craft, 
are beginning to skim gracefully countryward. 
It is pretty. It must be even prettier outside 
the harbor—in the country. If only one could 
get somewhere without devoting half of one’s 
time to traveling- It would be fun to be 
up on a mountain somewhere, or swimming 
in a creek, maybe. Where ‘the folks” are 
staying is too far, and too stylish. Besides, 
the “boss” would prefer that no one who 
knows him should meet him, should he really 
decide to go. 

A quarter to three. The suburban cars 
leave on the hour. Just the thing and just 
time enough! And the “boss” seizes his 
traveling bag, which always awaits his pleasure, 
ready packed, and slams the office door. 
There is a perceptible note of excitement, of 
enthusiasm, in his voice as he makes known 
to the elevator boy by push-button and tongue 
his wish to go “Down!” 





He was not an outdoor man who advised the 
person of nerves and worries to chew dandelion 
leaves to induce sleep. 
Nor was he a Dr. Pierce 
or a Dr. Green, else he 
would have had an advertising appropriation. 
We don’t pretend to know even if his “cure’’ is 
any better, or worse, than some of those which 
have the name blown on the bottle. When 
we last suffered from sleeplessness we were 
administered Mrs. Winslow’s and the old 
family cradle. 

For insomnia we respectfully recommend 
work with the arm rather than the finger, the 
back rather than the brain. Do a little work 
every day, out of doors if possible. And 
whistle while you work. Your hard-handed 
man has no need for chewing dandelion leaves, 
especially if his work takes him out of doors. 
Cultivate the acquaintance of the woodpile, or 
the gymnasium; train the eye to quickness, 
the hand to steadiness, and sleep naturally, 
with the door closed, the window open and 
the bootjack handy. 


INSOMNIA 


A man whom the Humane Society officers of 
Kansas City, Mo., rounded up early one morn- 
ing recently while he was 
shooting woodpeckers in one 
of the city parks, excused his 
action by saying he needed 
the birds for his cat. Sparrows were too small 
and too restless for him to hit with his Flobert 
rifle, so he fed one of the most useful birds in 
Missouri to his cat. In another part of the city 
the officers found a makeshift “Indian” tepee, 
in which half a dozen boys who had read 


IN DARKEST 
MISSOURI 
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copiously of Seton’s Teachings for Tomfools, 
made their headquarters. From their “wig- 
wam” these Missouri ‘Little Savages”’ sallied 
in pairs and shot all the song birds they could 
find. All were overhauled and taken to their 
parents, who were cautioned to take better 
care of them and enlightened as to the new 
Walmsley law. 

It would seem from what our Missouri corre- 
spondents write that members of the Humane 
Society and the Audubon Society are alone in 
their efforts to force recognition of the new 
law. The park police of Kansas City, who 
were asked by the Humane Society to stop the 
killing of the birds in the parks, knew nothing 
whatever about the Walmsley law, which pro- 
hibits the killing of all but six species of birds in 
the state. 


We are told by the men who sometimes guess 
aright that to spots on the sun was due the 
peculiar lateness of the past 
spring and the capriciousness 
of the young summer. We 
ourselves are not given to 
making frequent ocular examinations of the 
sun’s beaming countenance and so we let it go 
at that. But our private opinion in the matter 
would be that there is something the matter 
with the moon. 

Every angler knows how potent is the moon’s 
influence upon the black bass (Persons taking 
exception to this will please consult Unkel 
David), and we are sure there are many of our 
readers who thus far this season have failed 
even to hook a “big one” and have it get away. 
As for ourselves, we must confess that bass 
fishing this year has been no more resultful 
to us than (according to his say so) was writing 
poetry to the well-beloved Bill Nye. 

If your luck has been indifferent, don’t say 
it was because of the sun spots; lay it to the 
moon. The comprehension of the average 
boat-livery man and the casusal sun-dried 
“regular” fisherman is not so all-embracing 
as to cause them, when they greet you at 
moonrise, to snap at sun spots as a bang up 
excuse for the nothingness in the fish-box 
of the boat you took out at dawn. 


A BETTER 
EXCUSE 


The Emperor of Germany has had another 
monument erected to his prowess as a “‘sports- 
man.” Count Tschirschky 
GERMANY’S has caused to be placed on 
“SPORTSMAN” a certain spot in Gross- 
EMPEROR strelitz, Upper Silesia, an 
immense block of granite, 
which bears the inscription, “His Majesty, the 
Emperor and King, William II, shot on this 
spot, on December 2, 1902, his fifty-thousandth 
creature, a white cock pheasant.” 
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Searcely any of our oldest and most ardent 
American sportsmen can boast of a shooting 
experience extending beyond forty years, and 
yet,inforty years of shooting, to equal the Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s record one would have to kill an 
average of 1,250 creatures per year. We have 
had many mighty hunters in the past here in 
America, and many have been the notorious 
squanderers of wild life masquerading as 
sportsmen, but we doubt if even the worst of 
these ever hunted down his fifty-thousandth 
creature. The Kiser Wilhelin is now surely a 
class by himself, if ever he was eligible to classi- 
fication with sportsmen. 


UNKEL DAVID’S FILOSOFY 
Wite sand Landing, Misurie, 
July fore, 05. 
DERE FELDE AND STREME: 

Hoam agen, But it aint ouer oald Texus 
hoam, ah noe. 

Sar An giv out, not receivin suffishent atten- 
shun, and soe yore Unkel David had toe leve 
the rest of Arkansaws for to be diskovered 
by sum uther grate exploarer, for instunce his 
giffted rival Mr. Edward Wite Stuwart, or elst 
Richard Hardding Davis. 

P. S—It doant matter witch. Eathur I 
woodunt git very far, not unlessen he changed 
His naim some an hisstyle considerabul. Arkan- 
sawyns are right partkler, so yore Unkel David 
diskovered. Thars times it even makes a 
difurance on witch side of yore mouth U chaw 
yore tobakkoe. I meen in the undiskovered 
reguns sutch as theas gentelmen wood nat- 
churaly hed fore. 

I meen the muel giv out. Sar An my ole 
woman is all rite an its just as wel I cam hoam 
annywai, fore ower nabore oald Man Rousan 
is right pert for a granfather. This is confi- 
denshul. 

P. S.—I plaid poaker last nite with him an 
his son an a man naimed Nelson with black 
wiskers. I lost sum munny, Butt I tuk it out 
of thare hen house after I Left. 

Yore Unkel David was arested recent fore 
shutin a Notch in the ear of a Impudent nigger 
and fined 2 dolars and a haf in Bald Nob, Ark. 
He never ought to have shot at his Ear. It 
wood have cost three dolars only I showed 
the marshal how toe find the Pee. 

P. S.—I meen inunder 1 of 3 shels, wich is 
a guessin again, 

Itt is grate toe be at hoam on the glorius 
foarth of Julie. Thares severul reesons, but 
I cant think of them at present because Sar An 
has naled up on the barn the powerfulest big 
catfish hed yore Unkel David evur seen and is 
getting me sum bait at this very minnit. I 


doant reckon we will ever leav hear fore the 
oald Misisippie river hoalds 2 grate an attrack- 
shun. I wil now rite sum of my justlie famus 
filosofy until Sar An is reddy. 


Wen a man gits toe be fiftie-tu he would 
rathur live in the past, so to speke, than taik 
a acktiv interust in gun fites. 

P. S.—Unlessen by sum freke of sircum- 
stances sum 1 of Them long hare 2 gunn men 
he 1st new is still living ore out of the penni- 
tenshiary. 


A womman that is alwais unhoapful is as 
oncumfortabul to a buddy as a horse with his 
wind broak. You cant get pnowares with 
Them. 


A honest man keeps His mouth shut an letts 
it goe at Thatt. 


Abraham wat hath thow Gott in thi Bosum, 
seth the minnister; and in the hill kuntrie ov 
Missurie Abraham anserth him—Suspishun. 

P. S.—An a nastie litul pistul innside ov his 
close somewares so u doant noe He hes Gott it. 


Wen you enter the felde of polliticks take 
care to get down on the fertile side of the 
Fenst. 


Endeavor is a tryin word. Just immagine a 
stutterin persun endeavoring He’d a heap 
better Do it 


The gratest preecher yore Unkel David ever 
knowed never hollered. He was the Chapplane 
of a pennitenshiary an new it woodent do no 
good 

P. S.—I haisten to add that I was thare in 
my offishul capascity. 


That wil Be about all 2day. Fore it aint 
filosofy even to rite filosofy wen you can goe 
fishin. 

I finde thar is agoin toe be sum tirkie huntin 
here in the fall, witch is reasshuring. Yore 
Unkel David has done been a tirkie hunter 
ever since he cum toe Texus, witch is consider- 
abul. And he cant abide nowhar ware there 
aint catfish, tirkies an poaker. 

Sar An hes gone intoe the poltrie busines, 
sending Them by boat up toe Sante Loois. Her 
chickenz are the famus Rode Dilan reds, witch 
is a fancie tabul foul. 

P.S.—Thar aint no niggers livin hearabout 
or she woodent hav dun it. 

Pleas exsept my temperary resignashun as 
subskripshun solissitor. Moast everybody 
seems to Be a taikin FeELpE aN STREME now. 
I will shortlie start in again by canvesin The 
Pakkets that stop at the Landing. 

So no moar at presunt. 

Unxet Davin. 
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TIME IT DIDN’T GET AWAY 


Even the added evidence of the elder, a fine” 
old gentleman and patient angler, who chanced 
to be-my companion that day, hardly gained ; 
credence for my story. It was indeed a 
mighty bass, and it was a pretty contest while 
it lasted; but—it got away. 

To be continually bantered about my lost 
“‘big one” became tiresome. And my constant 
fishing companion was, of course, the chief 
offender. The fact that he had beaten my 
catch regularly and held the record, as well, 
with two five-pounders, only made me more 
keen for revenge. It was in this frame of 
mind that Partner and I again left the swelter- 
ing city, one afternoon last August. We were 
both glad when the thirty-mile train ride 
ended, at Pierson, a little hamlet in western 
Michigan. 

Cicero was waiting at the station, and we 
gossipped about the prospects and the catches 
since our last visit, as his team jogged out to 
the little hotel by the lake. 

Regardless of my story itself, I want you to 
know the charm of its setting. Had we, 
together, viewed the sunset that evening, you 
would have looked out over a picturesque little 
lake, shaped like a clover leaf, whose rolling, 
wooded shores, fringed with rushes, stretch 
away for a mile to the south, west and north. 
Historically interesting, also, is this little bass 
lake; for in days gone by this was a famous 
tribal camp-ground of the Indians. Here they 
pow-wowed, shaped their arrow-heads, and 
speared the whitefish as they came out on the 
shallows to spawn, just as they come to-day in 
late October and November. Thus runs the 
legend of the origin of its name, Whitefish lake. 
Only a grass-grown mound and the scattered 
flint chippings are left as silent reminders of 
those earlier visitors. Happy my memories of 
restful days by its shores and of stirring battles 
with the game bass that swim its spring-fed 
waters. But to my story! 

The month of August is not regarded with 
favor by the bass fisherman, nor was the day 
auspicious, when, the next morning Partner 


THE 


We are ever in a receptive mood toward short articles or 
stories of ar character for this department, the first 
ich is to convey information to sportsmen. 





—Tne Eprror. 


oo and I were slowly drifted up the lake by the 


Slight breeze. Partner was soon curled up 

na ¥ asleep, while I, with pipe alight, occasionally 
‘felt for the little spinner and lively chub at the 
end of my light silk casting-line which I was 
using as a troll. 

Drifting and trolling on a warm summer day 
is not very exciting, so I think I must have 
been dreaming of that lost big one, when the 
click of the reel as the line spun off, brought me 
to business in a hurry. Mr. Bass did not at 
once show himself; but from the game of give 
and take we played with reel and line, I 
quickly surmised his size. I confess that I 
was rattled when I saw him, as he shot full 
length above the water, and, shaking his big 
head savagely, fell back with a splash that 
made Partner sit up and pay attention. Ah, 
the joy when on raising the tip I found him 
still fast and rushing away with the line. 

Was he well hooked? Would the light rod 
withstand the strain? Would such a small line 
hold? These were my mental queries as the 
fight went on. Each piece of tackle proved 
its worth, however, and my prize came gamely 
to net at last. 

As I sat looking at him, lying safely at my 
feet, and with an angler’s pride admired his 
lines and size, I could but smile as I thought of 
the coming discomfiture of friend D I 
should, indeed, have my revenge. Partner 
threatened to jump overboard in his excite- 
ment. 

That day’s fishing ended most abruptly. 
We were soon back at the hotel and accepting 
congratulations. How big? you ask. Just 
six and one-half pounds, and the record bass of 
the season at Whitefish lake. But the day, 
which induced gentleness, hence coolness and 
skill, must be credited. And besides, Partner, 
with commendable foresight, held his tongue 
until the fracas was over. ee 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 





SALMON FOR THE DELAWARE 


If the states, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, will join hands in the movement 
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and see it through properly, then the proposi- 
tion to stock the Delaware river with salmon 
fry would be worthy the consideration of all 
concerned. On this subject we can present no 
better argument than to quote what the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin has already said. We fully 
indorse its views, and would add that in addi- 
tion to stocking the stream, provision should be 
made to protect the growing fish for a series of 
years. The editorial in question follows: 

“The recent agreement of State Fisheries 
Commissioner Meehan and the Game and Fish 
Commissioners of New Jersey to stock the head- 
waters of the Delaware river with one million 
Canadian salmon fry, and to follow this initial 
experiment with continuous annual plantings of 
a like extent for a term of years deserves un- 
qualified commendation. The Delaware was 
undoubtedly once a salmon stream, and the 
salmon, the best of all game fishes, can be easily 
propagated by artificial means. In this 
scheme of joint state salmon planting, New 
York should unquestionably be invited to par- 
ticipate, and to share the expense, as the 
stream has its source in that state, and con- 
stitutes the boundary line between it and Penn- 
sylvania for the best part of a hundred miles. 

“The meager results of a former experiment 
of stocking the Delaware with salmon should 
not discourage future experiments. Condi- 
tions have since improved for the better in this 
respect. The fish weirs and dams that ob- 
structed the stream have been removed by 
legal means, or washed away by floods, leaving 
the stream practically open to the fish that 
ascend to its headwaters in the spawning 
seasons. The sawmills and tanneries which 
formerly fouled and polluted its waters have 
likewise fallen into disuse because of the ex- 
haustion of the bark and timber supply in the 
upper Delaware watershed. 

“The stream takes its rise in the elevated 
plateau of the Catskill range and flows until it 
breaks through the Blue Ridge barrier at the 
Water Gap, through a sparsely inhabited dairy 
section, and a great natural park. There are 
no large towns located on its banks to poison 
its pure waters with sewage, and no mines, the 
drainage of which is fatal to fish life. There is 
no river of the size of the Delaware emptying 
into the Atlantic south of New Brunswick 
whose waters promise to remain pure and vir- 
tually unpolluted in its upper reaches longer 
than those of the Delaware. 

“The rapid increase of the country’s popu- 
lation carries with it a corresponding increase 
in the demand for food fish, and experience has 
already demonstrated that for many kinds of 
fish this demand can only be met by extensive 
artificial cultivation. It will therefore be wise 
to employ every known method to propagate 
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the best varieties. In this category the salmon 
easily takes first rank, and the Delaware is a 
river in which it will be well worth while to 
experiment thoroughly with its artificial propa- 
gation.” 


THE WORK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA COMMIS- 
SION 

The work performed by the Pennsylvania 
Fishery Commission during the half-year ending 
May 31 was outlined when the board met at the 
Bellefonte hatchery recently. 

According to Commissioner Meehan’s report, 
from December Ist to June Ist there were 
hatched and distributed from the five hatch- 
eries 145,157,918 fish, with probably several 
millions more eggs hatching after that date. 
From all appearances, at the end of the calen- 
dar year, the output will exceed any year in the 
history of fish culture in Pennsylvania, and 
exceed by many millions the best efforts of any 
other state last year. Of the fish hatched and 
distributed the last six months 124,079,000 
were white fish, lake herring, wall-eyed pike, 
and blue pike; 8,950,000 pickerel; 8,800,000 
brook and lake trout, and 3,326,900 shad. The 
remainder were fish transferred from one water 
to another. The shad were hatched from eggs 
gathered by the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries and in the Torresdale hatchery, under a 
joint agreement between Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and the United States, each doing a 
share of the work. The United States withdrew 
on June Ist and subsequently Pennsylvania, 
with the co-operation of New Jersey, hatched 
about 1,000,000 shad which are not included in 
the above figures. 

The fishwardens were as vigilant and active 
as the superintendents of hatcheries. During 
the six months they made 202 arrests and 
secured 185 convictions, and the imposition of 
fines amounting to $3,920. Seventeen cases 
were discharged and seventeen defendants 
went to jail, nine in lieu of payment of fines. 
A number of cases were appealed to the county 
courts during May and are as yet undecided. 
One case which went against the department 
in a county court has been appealed to the 
Superior Court. Of five cases appealed from 
the lower to the superior court during the year 
1904 two have been decided and both in favor 
of the department of fisheries. 

For the first time in the history of fish culture 
pickerel have been hatched at the Wayne 
county hatcheries, and the department has 
apparently completely succeeded in rearing 
frogs and breeding therefrom. The success 
was achieved by Superintendent William 
Buller. 

Preparations are being made for greatly in- 
creased work next vear. Extensive repairs are 
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being made to the Corry hatchery, and about 
two dozen nursery troughs are to be constructed. 
About thirty trout ponds 36 feet by 16 feet are 
to be built at Bellefonte besides about fifty 
nursery troughs. Six trout ponds, a large- 
mouth black bass pond and a frog pond have 
been built at Wayne. A large pond for Oswego 
bass is projected and between fifty and seventy- 
five nursery troughs are to be built. At Tor- 
resdale there will be built this summer two 
large ponds and at least ten nursery troughs. 
The nursery troughs named each have a capac- 
ity of from 20,000 to 30,000 small fish. 

The Board of Fishery Commission on hearing 
the report of the work accomplished in hatch- 
ing fish, unanimously adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing its high appreciation of the services 
rendered by the various superintendents. 
The board also confirmed the appointments of 
William Haas and W. H. Safford as superin- 
tendents of two of the three new hatcheries 
authorized at the last session of the legislature. 


WOLVES INCREASING IN MICHIGAN 

One of the recommendations made by State 
Game and Fish Warden Chapman of Michigan, 
in his report for the past two years, just issued, 
is that each big game hunter be allowed to kill 
only two deer in one season, and that the 
bounty on wolves be increased to $30, and on 
lynx to $10. He would permit non-resident 
hunters, however, to take their deer out of the 
state with them. Last year 21,091 residents 
took out licenses, while only $1,262.25 was paid 
in by non-residents who went to Michigan to 
hunt deer. The average for each one of the 
two years was about $7,000 derived from this 
source. One-third goes to the various county 
treasuries, one-third to the state treasury, the 
balance going to the game and fish department 

“The season of 1904,” says the commissioner, 
in reference to deer, ‘“‘was unfavorable for the 
hunter, owing to the absence of snow until late 
in the month of November; also the number of 
deer appeared to have greatly diminished in the 
forests. From reports from deputies, hunters 
and woodsmen throughout the upper peninsula, 
it is evident that the number of wolves has 
greatly increased in almost every locality in the 
north country. The absence of young deer 
life in the woods and the numerous signs of the 
presence of the wolf bears this out. I would 
recommend the limiting of the deer killed by 
one person to two and the increase of the 
bounty on wolves to $30, also an increase of the 
bounty on lynx and wildcat to $10 each. All 
of these noxious animals are very destructive 
to deer and bird life. I would further recom- 
mend that the law be so changed that each non- 
resident hunter killing two deer under a non- 
resident hunter’s license be permitted, under 


proper restrictions, to take such deer beyond 
the limits of this state. Such a provision 
would be similar to the laws of other states 
working under the license system, and, in my 
judgment, would be honorable, equitable, and 
would increase our game protection fund to the 
amount of several thousand dollars each year.” 

In recommending that some protective 
measure be passed looking to the conservation 
of the supply of grouse, the warden cites a case 
in which one man took nearly 800 ruffed grouse 
home with him from the woods. He was a 
resident of the state. A law that will permit 
such things is no law. 


CONDITIONS IN COLORADO 

State Game and Fish Commissioner Wood- 
ward, in his report to the governor for the two 
years ending December 31 last, just issued, 
says, concerning the game: 

“The game in some respects has increased 
very materially within the past twenty months, 
The deer have increased very rapidly ; the ante- 
lope and mountain sheep have increased in a 
marked degree, as also have the grouse and 
sage chickens. And, to say that quail are in- 
creasing would be putting it very mildly. I 
know that the above mentioned game has 
increased to the extent I mention, from my 
own personal observation, as well as from the 
observation of a great many absolutely reliable 
people, residents, etc. 

“‘T wish to make special mention of elk, as 
these animals are not increasing in this state. 
In fact, they are rapidly disappearing, and 
never can increase, so long as an order known 
as the Elks’ lodge is paying a premium for the 
destruction of these animals, by offering a price 
for their teeth. Itisa fact that there have been 
hundreds of elk killed in Colorado and Wyom- 
ing for no other purpose than to secure their 
teeth to sell for the use of members of said 
lodge. 

“Some of our newspapers have assumed that 
the Elk lodge is protecting the elk. This as- 
sumption is erroneous, and should not be recog- 
nized by thinking people. When any order 
demands the destruction of Colorado’s most 
noble animal for no other purpose than to 
secure its teeth to wear as badges, it is folly to 
presume that this self-same order is protecting 
the elk. When they make this demand they 
are guilty of a criminal oversight, as they 
encourage violations of our state laws; and it 
should be remedied by the most stringent regu- 
lations of the legislature to prevent the evil.” 

Mr. Woodward further says that in many 
cases he appointed the United States forest 
rangers as his special deputies, to serve without 
pay, in order that they might have full power 
to arrest violators of the game and fish laws, in 
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accordance with the act defining their duties. 
Some of the rangers have given him valuable 
assistance, but in other parts of the state, to 
quote him, “located as they are in the best part 
of our big game country, it has been impossible 
to secure any assistance whatever, and, in fact, 
there have been rumors to the effect that the 
forest department was willing to tolerate viola- 
tions of the game and fish laws without any 
interference whatever; in fact, it is impossible 
for me to believe, with from five to eight 
rangers riding the country almost daily, as they 
are supposed to do, in the midst of the game 
country where violators were being arrested 
from time to time by this department, that 
they could disclaim any knowledge of any vio- 
lations whatever. While I know it is the inten- 
tion of the department at Washington that 
these men should assist in enforcing the law, at 
the same time they are absolutely failing to do 
so.” 
FARMERS AND SPORTSMEN 


Mr. T. S. Palmer, assistant in charge of game 
preservation in the Biological Survey at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the yearbook for 1904 issued 
by his department gives the following illus- 
trations of some of the benefits the farmer may 
derive from game protection: 


Several plans have been devised for bringing farmers 
into closer touch with sportsmen and increasing the 
ractical benefits which the former may derive from 
impartial enforcement of the game laws. Of these 
plans three may be mentioned to illustrate the different 
methods of reaping the benefits of game protection. 
The Connecticut Association of Farmers and Sports- 
men for the Protection of Game and Fish was organized 
on August 10, 1888, at Hartford, Conn. Its general 
purposes were expressed in its title, but more specifically 
it undertook not only to protect game and fish but ‘‘to 
protect the farmers against those persons who mutilate 
stock, tear down fences or walls, and do shooting on 
Sunday,” and ‘‘to make and prefer information 
against violators of such laws, and to detect, prosecute, 
and a to justice all offenders against such laws, and 
punish t em according to law, and supervise such 
prosecution.” For fifteen years this association 
devoted its attention with much success to its special 
field of work. One of the duties undertaken was to 
break up the practice of snaring grouse for shipment 
and sale contrary to law. In this it was so successful 
that during the first year it secured a number of con- 
victions and did much to restrict the killing of game in 
close season 
Under the name of the Rockford Tow nship Farmers’ 
Association an organization was effected in 1901 in 
northern Illinois for the purpose of mutual protection 
against indiscriminate hunting on farms owned or 
tented by the members. The constitution and by- 
laws are very simple. By one of the by-laws each 
member is required to post notices in five or more con- 
spicuous places on his land prohibiting hunting or 
trespassing, and . another to interview any person 
found hunting on the premises whenever it is possible, 
and in case such person persists in hunting after being 
warned, to go betes the nearest justice of the peace and 
cause a warrant for trespass to issued against the 
offender. Each member retains the right to grant to 
any person the privilege of hunting on his farm in his 
company, and undertakes to promote the strict en- 
forcement of the game laws of the state. 
The association has now been in existence for four 
and numbers about seventy-five members. It 
had under its care from 12,000 to 15,000 acres of 
rich farming land vies north of the town of Rockford, 
Ill. This land is rolling prairie planted in wheat, corn, 
oats, and orchards. The association has been remark- 
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ably successful in carrying out its objects. Unauthor- 

ized hunting has been stopped, not only on the farms, 
but also along the highways. Prairie chickens and 
quail are increasing in numbers and nongame birds are 
abundant. The members are personally interested in 
the increase of game birds on their premises, and 
guard their bevies of quail with jealous care. As an 
instance of this feeling it may be stated that one of the 
members, on being asked whether game was increasing 
on his place, replied that he now had a large bevy of 
quail, and added that he valued them so highly as 
insect destroyers that he could better afford to have his 
chickens killed than his quail. 

At the outset some trouble was experienced in having 
the lands properly posted. Difficulty was also encoun- 
tered in apprehending and convicting trespassers on 
account of the time the complainant had to take from 
his work in case of an arrest, and the additional dis- 
couragement caused by frequent failure to convict or 
small fines. In 1899 a provision was incorporated in 
the Illinois game law imposing a fine of from $3 to $15 
for hunting with dog or gun on the lands of another 
without permission. It also became the duty of the 
game wardens to enforce this law. Each county in the 
state has a game warden, and with the Ae he 
system now extended in ali directions from Rockford 
the members can communicate at a moment’s notice 
with the local warden. Convictions have been secured 
with more certainty, and these have had a beneficial 
influence in meee new | Be illegal hunting. The change in 
the law has required less active work on the part of the 
members in posting their lands and following up offend- 
ers, but it has enabled the association to carry out its 
objects so much more effectively that the members 
feel that they have a personal interest in the game law 
and are heartily in sympathy with a strict enforcement 
of its pyovensens, 

The North Carolina laws prohibiting shooting on 
another person’s land without permission of the owner 
were first enacted in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Not until recently, however, have the full bene- 
fits of these laws been realized. Within the past fifteen 
years a system of leasing has been inaugurated, which 
seems to meet with considerable favor, as it secures to 
the owner a substantial financial benefit. hese leases 
have been most numerous in the north central part of 
the state, in the counties of Davidson, Forsyth, Guil- 
ford, Moore, and Randolph. It will be su cient, by 
way of illustration, to describe the system as applied i in 
Guilford county. This county comprises 680 square 
miles, a little more than one-half the area of Rhode 
Island. It contains two important towns, Greensboro 
and Highpoint, and its total population in 1900 was 
about 40,000. The farms average about 100 to 200 
acres in extent. The principal crops raised are wheat, 
corn, cotton, fruit, and vegetables. Quail and rabbits 
abound nearly ev erywhere; in fact, quail are probably 
more abundant in this part of the state than in any 
other section of the country east of the Mississippi river. 
This condition is due in part to the present state of 
agriculture and the acreage in woodland or thicket, 
which furnishes excellent cover for the birds. At 
present about 150,000 acres, or more than one-third 
the area of the county, are under lease for private game 
preserves. These preserves do not interfere in any 
way with the cultivation of the land or the rights of 
individuals. In most cases they have not resulted in 
the restriction of the ownership of the land to a few 

ersons, nor has there been any attempt to restore the 
and to its original wild condition; but, on the contrary, 
every encouragement is given for its cultiv ation, while 
in some cases cowpeas are freely distributed by the 
lessees for the purpose of improving the soil and at the 
same time affording better food for the birds. These 
preserves vary in size from a few hundred to 12,000 or 
15,000 acres each. They are sometimes controlled by 
one or two individuals, though more frequently by 
several persons associated together for the purpose. 
Comparatively little land is bought, but nearly all is 
held under lease. An arrangement is entered into 
whereby the owners of adjoining farms agree to permit 
no hunting on their land, except by the lessee or his 
friends during the open season, and the lessee either 
makes a cash return for the hunting privilege or agrees 
to pay all taxes on the property. The ordinary tax 
rate outside of the towns averages about seven cents 
per acre, and the amount paid for rentals varies from 
five to ten cents. Some leases are good for only one 
year, others for five or ten years, with the privilege of 
renewal. 

In the case of one of the earliest of these preserves 
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near Highpoint, the lessee owns no land, but leases 
nearly 12,000 acres on a cash basis, and his annual dis- 
bursements for rental ahone reach $1, 200. More than 
one-third of the total real estate tax of the county out- 
side of the towns is now paid by hunting leases, and, 
in some cases, in which a special township school tax 
has been imposed, this is also paid by the lessees. In 
other words, the farmers, by merely keeping trespassers 
off their lands and j joining their neighbors in leasing the 
hunting privileges to certain indiv oie nals or associations, 
are relieved entirely from their real estate taxes or re- 
ceive an equally large or even a larger amount in cash 
each year. Sometimes the lessees hunt very little or 
perhaps not at all during the season, in which cases the 
owners may for a year or more enjoy immunity from 
hunting as well as from taxation. 

The satisfactory working of the North Carolina plan 
will doubtless cause it to be adopted in other states. 
As a simple and comprehensive method of meeting the 
conditions resulting from the ever-increasing number of 
hunters and ~ ~~ scarcity of game it has much 
in its favor. as the advantage of permitting the 
sportsman to en oy his favorite pursuit, at the same 
time protectin, game from excessive slaughter, and 
it relieves the Sad from the annoyances to which he 
is often subjected by unprincipled or inconsiderate 
hunters. Finally, it brings a substantia] return to the 
owner for the use of the hunting privileges of his land, 
and thus equalizes the obligation between the farmer 
and the sportsman, 


NOT ALL THE BIG FISH GET AWAY 


Blue lake, in Iowa, has gained considerable 
fame this season as big bass water, and for 
a while Jacob Prichard was high hook with one 
weighing seven pounds one ounce. His fame 
was short-lived, however, for it was not long 
afterward that Henry Wicks landed a bass 
which weighed more than this, or seven pounds 
four ounces. 

The Elks Club of Leavenworth, Kan., re- 
cently dined on a twenty-eight-pound muscal- 
lunge taken by one of its members in northern 
Wisconsin waters. Frank Phelps was the 
lucky angler. 

A blackfish weighing nine and three-quarter 
pounds was taken at the breakwater off Laurel 
Beach, Conn., recently, and a party of five at 
the same time landed seventy-five of these fish. 

In the Blackfoot river recently, W. M. Biggs 
of Helena, Mont., caught a salmon trout weigh- 
ing twelve and a-half pounds. It was not 
taken on a fly, but on a hook baited with raw 
beef. His rod weighed five and a-half ounces. 

Senator Frye no longer wears the belt for big 
fish at Rangeley lake, in Maine, for Jerome 
Spaulding, a one-armed man, equipped with a 
sapling, hooked and succeeded in landing a lake 
trout which weighed sixteen and a-half pounds. 

Nicholas Hoffman of Reading, Pa., began the 
fishing season shortly after opening day with a 
black bass which was not weighed, but was 
seventeen inches in length. It was caught in 
the Perkiomen river. 


RHODE ISLAND BIRDS 


In their annual report to Governor Utter, 
just issued, the commissioners of birds of 
Rhode Island make some worthy recommenda- 
tions. They state that since the passage of the 
law of 1904, offering bounties for scalps of 
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hawks, owls and crows, every person found in 
the woods or fields in the close season, but 
armed, has given the excuse that he was hunt- 
ing these birds, and not game. The comnis- 
sioners, therefore, believe this law should be 
repealed. They also ask for a law prohibiting 
the use of power boats in waterfowl shooting, 
and the prohibition of shooting all birds be- 
tween the dates January 1 and July 14. Sea- 
fowl alone are excepted by them. The com- 
missioners’ recommendation that the feeding 
of wild birds during severe winter weather 
should begin early is a wise one; for if the 
places where food is placed is unknown to the 
birds, little good can come of placing food for 
recommendation is made that 
pheasants be protected from shooting until 
October 15, 1910. In order to provide funds 
for enforcing the game laws, the commission 
asks that a law be passed compelling each person 
who hunts in the state to pay $5 for a license. 
Residents get no discount. And while their 
state is small, still the commissioners believe 
there should be at least one game preserve. 
They ask that the legislature take this matter 
up. 
NOT THE WHOLE TRUTH 


One of the London daily papers, which poses 
as a great authority, makes the sad mistake of 
telling its readers that the best fishing lines to 
be had in the market are made from silkworm 
gut. The truth is that despite all the efforts of 
manufacturers who make a specialty of hand- 
ling this article, single strands of silkworm gut 
for leaders are not now made much longer than 
formerly. Experiments have been pushed in 
this direction for years, and while some 
English importers claim they can furnish long 
strands that may be relied on, their statements 
are not always taken for granted. More 
knowledge concerning the culture of silkworms 
is being obtained from year to year, however, 
and this gives promise that in time the gut of 
commerce will be greatly improved, perhaps 
lengthened. 


SUISUN MARSHES SOLD 


From San Francisco comes the information 
that the great Suisun salt marshes, not far from 
that city, have been sold to a syndicate which 
proposes to partially drain them and raise 
garden truck for the market. There are about 
5,000 acres in the tract purchased, and the 
price paid is reported to have been $150,000. 
Possession cannot be had until the expiration 
of two years, for several shooting clubs now 
hold leases on different portions of the marsh- 
land, and some of these do not expire until the 
end of that time. Even then it is likely parts 
of the marsh will still be leased for shooting pre- 
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serves, aS some portions of it cannot well be 
reclaimed or used otherwise. 

The Suisun marshes have for years been the 
scene of activity for the San Francisco shooting 
clubs which have maintained shooting cabins 
or floating arks thereon. Often the number of 
ducks killed during the heavjest flights have 
been disgraceful, to say the least. Inde- 
pendent sportsmen have tried to fight the clubs 
and to defend their attempts to shoot on the 
marshes, and altogether these overflowed lands 
have seen no little wordy strife. A better place 
for wildfowl it would be difficult to find near 
San Francisco, and the number of resorts of 
this sort is being reduced year by year. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER SALMON 


The catching of a salmon in the Connecticut 
river is regarded as an event to-day, whereas 
not so very many years ago they were common 
enough. A twenty-pounder was taken by a 
Hartford angler recently near Lyne. One is 
taken now and then, showing that they are not 
extinct in that river, although it cannot but be 
that few are left. 


GOV. HIGGINS AND INTERNATIONAL FISHING 


Gov. Higgins of New York state has not for- 
gotten his promise to exert himself in behalf of 
the fishing interests of the Empire state. Our 
friends of the David Harum persuasion would 
say he is working ‘‘right up in the collar.” And 
heis. He has on foot a plan to enlist the aid of 
other governors with a view to combining the 
whole northern tier of states in a movement to 
approach the Canadian authorities with a view 
to regulating the fishing in border waters and 
stamping out existing evils. The following is 
from a letter recently sent by Gov. Higgins to 
Hon. John H. Johnson, governor of the state 
of Minnesota: 

“A matter of no little importance having 
arisen between the province of Quebec and the 
states of Vermont and New York relative to 
uniform laws affecting net fishing in Lake 
Champlain, which lies within their boundaries, 
and Vermont and New York having on their 
statute books laws which prohibit any form of 
net fishing in said lake within their jurisdiction, 
committees were appointed by the legislatures 
of these two states to confer with the Canadian 
authorities and urge upon them the necessity 
of repealing their laws allowing net fishing in 
that portion of the lake within their bounds. 

“After several conferences the Canadian offi- 
cials suggested that the matter be taken up 
with the general government at Washington 
and that the request come from there, which 
was done, and President Roosevelt directed 
action by the Secretary of State. 

“Tt now appears that they are desirous of 
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extending this proposition to include the inter- 
national waters between Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Washington and the Dominion of 
Canada, and the Minister of Marines and Fish- 
eries at Ottawa, the Honorable Raymond Pre- 
fontaine, has asked that I, with the governor of 
Vermont, urge upon you the advisability and 
necessity of appointing a committee or commis- 
sion to confer with him relative to a uniform 
law affecting the fisheries interests between 
your state and the Dominion. 

“In view of the great anxiety of the people of 
Vermont and New York that the wholesale 
netting of fish be stopped in Missisquoi bay, 
that portion of Lake Champlain lying in Can- 
ada, to prevent the extermination of fish, I 
most respectfully ask you to consider the propo- 
sition of appointing a committee or commission 
from your state, to act in conjunction with 
representatives from the other states men- 
tioned in taking up this question with the 
Canadian government.” 


DR. HODGE’S RUFFED GROUSE 


Recently we have had something to say of 
the interesting experiments in domesticating 
ruffed grouse made by Prof. Clifton F. Hodge, 
professor of biology at Clark university in 
Worcester, Mass. 

The latest achievement of Dr. Hodge is the 
raising of a second generation of the birds while 
they are in captivity, five strong, healthy 
ruffed grouse chicks having been hatched early 
in June by the mother partridge. 

More could scarcely be desired than to have 
a pair mate and produce their young in the 
back yard of a city home? So far as is known, 
the birds have acted exactly the same as their 
brothers in the woods, even to the curious act 
of drumming. They are just as large as those 
in the woods, and are lively and contented. 
One of the old male birds seems to be espe- 
cially delighted when Dr. Hodge enters the 
inclosure in which they are kept and plays with 
the bird as one would with a pet rooster. Inno 
other case, so far as is known, has this species 
been anywhere near so perfectly domesticated. 

Dr. Hodge began these experiments in the 
spring of 1904, when he obtained some ruffed 
grouse eggs from the woods and hatched them 
out under a bantam hen. At the time he was 
laughed at for trying it, but after the chicks 
were hatched out and it was seen that they 
were being raised a member of the Massachu- 
setts Fish and Game Protective Association, 
who resides in Worcester, reported the affair at 
a meeting of the directors of the association, 
which then voted $200 to be given to Dr. 
Hodge in aid of his experiments. 

Dr. Hodge is enlarging his inclosures with a 
view to aiding the plan to restock from 
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domestic birds the covers of the state. His 
purpose in the experiments, so far as his own 
work is concerned, is more especially to study 
scientifically the biological relations of the 
species—its foods, habits and instincts and the 
possibilities of its domestication. 


EARLY VISITORS TO THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Sportsmen in Kansas City, Mo., were sur- 
prised to see a large flock of pelicans near that 
city the first week in June. Comment elicited 
the assertion from “‘the oldest residents” that 
this was the first time pelicans had been seen 
on the Missouri river in thirty years. So far as 
Kansas City is concerned, this may or may not 
be true, but the writer, who first saw the 
Missouri river in 1883, also saw, during the 
autumn of the following year, a very large 
number of these great birds on the sandbars or 
flying up and down the river toward evening. 
It is possible he saw but one flock of forty or 
fifty pelicans, but the impression remains with 
him that the birds were not scarce at that time, 
on the sandbars less than 200 miles below 
Kansas City. He has been reliably informed, 
however, that few of the birds have been seen 
along this river during recent years. It is also 
true that. wildfowl have been very scarce, 
especially geese. Last winter he tramped over 
miles of sandbars without seeing any fresh 
signs that geese had been frequenting their 
old-time haunts, where, a few years ago, they 
could be seen in thousands any day during 
early winter and early spring. 


JOY THAT MAY NOT ENDURE 


Some of the sportsmen in Clinton county, 
Indiana, are rejoicing that Belgian hares are 
multiplying so rapidly in the fields of the 
county that it will be easy to make big bags in 
the near future. Some benighted individual 
raised a lot of these animals a few years ago, 
and grew tired of them about as soon as most 
people who tried the experiment of raising 
them did, so turned them out to shift for them- 
selves. Now they threaten to monopolize 
things, and probably will work a monopoly in 
directions most vital to the farmers of the 
region. At present there is a proposal to pro- 
tect the Belgians until they become more 
numerous; later on there may be another 
movement—to provide a liberal bounty for 
their scalps. 


BIG GAME IN QUEBEC 


The following is an extract from a letter 
from Mr. Halstead Scudder, Mineola, N. Y., 
dated June 3, 1905: 

“T personally saw last fall on the Magana- 
sippi river and tributaries twenty-nine moose, 
and a gentleman I had with me, who was 
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north six week longer than I, saw fifty-seven, 
We have carefully preserved the game on our 
territory, and the killing has been limited to 
six or seven bull moose a year.” 

On June 9, Archie McLean, a lumberman of 
the township of Eardly, P. Q., reported that he 
had traveled timber limits on the Kipawa 
country with two men for two months and said 
that during that time they had seen at least 150 
moose. He (Mr. McLean) is an old bushman, 
and he says that he never saw anything like it 
in his life. 

Moose, red deer and bears are very plentiful 
in the counties of Ottawa and Pontiac, includ- 
ing the Height of Land. The latter is a very 
good country for caribou. 

The game laws were not amended last session. 


ENFORCING THE SUNDAY LAW 


Suppose, merely for the sake of argument, 
that a municipality, through its legislative 
body, were to lay down a set of rules governing 
the every action of its inhabitants from 12 
o’clock Saturday night until 12 o’clock Sunday 
night. Wouldn’t there be a howl raised? And 
why not? Some states go almost to this length 
when they say what their good people shall not 
do on Sunday. For instance, in Pennsylvania, 
quite a number of anglers have been severely 
fined for fishing on Sunday this season, and yet 
we have no doubt if the officers who rounded 
up these gentlemen had exerted equal vigilance 
in other directions, they would have made a 
much more profitable haul and the justices who 
punished them so severely would have received 
larger rake-offs. 


BAD EFFECTS OF HIGH WATER 


It is reported from Appleton, Wis., that in 
the swampy districts of that state the high 
waters of the rivers and streams have washed 
out the nests of waterfowl and other birds to an 
important extent, and sportsmen look forward 
to very little sport during the autumn in conse- 
quence. In Northern Wisconsin vast numbers 
of waterfowl build their nests and rear their 
young, and the floods, hampered but little com- 
pared with former years, when the forests were 
still in existence, clean out the nests and sweep 
them away, causing a total loss, as the water- 
fowl do not attempt to raise another brood 
after such disasters to their summer homes. 


NEW WARDEN APPOINTED 


Game Warden Watrous of the Indian Terri- 
tory has appointed W. B. Martin of Pawhuska 
warden for the Osage Indian reservation. 
There is one good feature about the laws of the 
territory: A warden who apprehends violators 
of the game and fish laws is vested with full 
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power to seize their outfits. The effect of 
such a law,as applied to other sections of the 
country, can better be imagined than described. 
Fancy the feelings of an angler over the loss of 
an old favorite rod and his pet reel; or of a 
shooter compelled to give up his fine double 
gun. Without doubt such punishments for 
breaking the laws would have a far more 
wholesome effect than mere fines, however 
severe. Imprisonment alone is undoubtedly 
the best cure, but confiscation of weapons 
should be the next best plan to follow. 


TO PROTECT PENNSYLVANIA FISHING 


The Pennsylvania Fisheries Association of 
Pennsylvania is composed of representatives of 
fish protective associations, rod and gun clubs, 
and of the bodies affiliated with fishing and 
fish culture in Pennsylvania. At its annual 
meeting in Bellefonte, Centre county, on June 
21 and 22, besides visiting the state fish hatch- 
ery near Bellefonte and fishing, the association 
transacted a large amount of very important 
business, which, if carried out by the various 
clubs and organizations, will render the present 
admirable fish protective laws even more 
widely enforced. The most important action 
taken was a resolution recommending each 
county organization to request the commis- 
sioner of fisheries to appoint at least three of its 
members special fish wardens for the county in 
which the organization is located. Also that 
each member of said organization pledge him- 
self to report to the wardens named any case of 
violation of the fish laws which he may observe 
and appear as a witness before the justice of 
the peace after warrants have been served on 
the offender. 

It adopted another resolution to recommend 
the county clubs to work for the passage 
through the next legislature of an act empow- 
ering the commissioner of fisheries to designate 
small mountain streams in trout counties as 
nursery streams in which it shall be unlawful 
ever to fish. 


NEW TO THE PUBLIC 


The papers of Texas are describing the 
beauties of Sand Lake, near Ennis, on the 
Texas Midland railway. It seems local anglers 
knew of the fishing, but not until recently did 
the anglers of Dallas and other large towns 
learn enough about the resort to cause them to 
investigate; but when they did so their reports 
caused others to visit the lake, and now the 
secret is out and camps and cottages will 
doubtless make their appearance on the wooded 
shores of this body of water, which is described 
as well supplied with bass, perch and the 
coarser fish. It is three miles long, irregular 


in outline, and is fed by overflows from the 
Trinity river. As the nearest railway station 
is only a flag station, distant less than a mile, 
the lake promises to attract anglers who are 
fond of the quiet of the woods, but not of 
crowds. 


FISH KILLED BY CONCUSSION 


Every now and then a discussion is started in 
the papers concerning the reason why shad, 
striped bass and other fish are disappearing 
from the Hudson river, but it is not always 
admitted that the heavy blasting in the cliffs 
on the Jersey side should be taken into seri- 
ous consideration at the same time. We have 
heard fishermen admit, however, that it is 
not unusual for all fish to cease biting imme- 
diately after the noon hour, or at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, when the series of blasts from 
the cliffs are felt as well as heard by those who 
are on the water, and according to our theory, 
by the fish as well through the ledges of rock 
that extend under the river in places. Since 
the holding of the army and navy exercises in 
Chesapeake bay evidence of the killing of 
scores of fish by the concussions of the guns 
has been given by old fishermen of Baltimore 
and other cities. As the fish mentioned are, as 
a rule, those which swim near the surface, there 
can be little doubt that they were killed by the 
firing. The shores of the Potomac near the 
scene of the sham battles were strewn with dead 
fish, but they were found nowhere else save 
where the tidal currents carried them. 


WARDEN SCOTT’S WORK APPROVED 


Governor Toole, of Montana, has shown his 
approval of the good work done by State Game 
Warden W. F. Scott, whom he has reappointed 
to fill that position forthe next four years. Mr. 
Scott’s home is in Deer Lodge. He was not the 
only applicant for the position, but the governor 
considered him the best man for the place. 


A ONE-DAY SHOOTING SEASON 


For one day the sportsmen of Los Angeles, 
Cal., may shoot doves. This will be August 15 
next. The county supervisors have so de- 
creed. If shooters wish to follow the wary 
dove farther afield and for a longer time, they 
must go outside the boundaries of the county. 
In the West the dove is more or less generally 
regarded as a game bird, but in and about Los 
Angeles, according to the county supervisors, 
there are those who claim that doves eat vast 
quatities of the seeds of weeds that are harmful 
to the farmers’ crops, while others claim doves 
carry San Jose and Florida scales about with 
them, to the great harm of fruit. 
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ANGLING TALKS FOR AUGUST 


SALT WATER ANGLING 


The possibilities of August fishing along the 
East coast, for the salt water angler, include 
blackfish, weakfish, sea bass, striped bass, etc. 
Along the south Atlantic coast the smaller fry 
of croakers, hogfish, spots and yellow perch 
make glad the heart of the juvenile angler. 

The excursion steamers to the fishing banks 
off the Jersey shores will be well patronized 
by the motley but joyous crowd of anglers of 
every degree of sex, color and condition. 
Here is where the handliner gets in his work. 
Utterly oblivious to the uses and advantages 
of a good rod and suitable tackle, he never- 
theless manages to thoroughly enjoy his oppor- 
tunities, and often has an enviable string of 
good fish as evidence of his prowess. The 
handliner’s methods are simple and primitive 
to a degree, but his enjoyment and hilarity 
are unbounded, for in his case the end justifies 
the means. There are degress in the sports 
of shooting and angling, and hand-line fishing, 
though but the first degree, is none the less 
legitimate and comes within the pale of sports- 
manship. 


THE ETHICS OF SPORT 


In the ethics of sport it may be questioned if 
there is not more real pleasure, and at the same 
time a manifestation of a higher plane of sports- 
manship, in the pursuit of woodcock, snipe, 
quail or grouse with well-trained bird-dogs, 
than in still-hunting moose, elk or deer. In 
the former case the bird is flushed and given 
a chance for life, while in the latter case the 
quarry is killed “as an ox goeth to the slaugh- 
ter.” 

So in fishing a like comparison is possible— 
fly-fishing for salmon, black bass or trout as 
against fishing for tarpon and tuna, which 
are worthless when killed except as food for 
sharks. In the first case the angler’s skill, 
and his knowledge of its habits, are pitted 
against the wiles of the fish, with but a weak 
and slender snell of silkworm fiber between its 
capture or escape, while in the case of the 
leviathans mentioned, they are handicapped 
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by being hooked in the gullet, or by towing a 
boat in their struggle for freedom. But com- 
parisons are always odious. While the choice 
between the “gentle” art and strenuous fishing 
is certainly a question of taste, it may depend 
somewhat on the length of one’s purse. A 
dear friend, an ardent salmon fisher—a retired 
major-general of the East India service— 
who I initiated into the method of tarpon 
fishing in Florida, afterward declared that the 
only sports worth mentioning were pig-sticking 
and tarpon fishing, and there you are. 


BLACK BASS FISHING 


Black bass fishing! To the superannuated 
angler the words are fraught with retrospective 
reflections of the keenest enjoyment, while 
they cause the soul of the new hand to become 
obsessed with pleasures yet to come—pleasures 
rendered brighter by the rosy tint of anticipa- 
tion. 

With the first blossoms of spring the thoughts 
of many men, both old and young, turn lightly 
to love—the love of angling. And as the 
leaves unfold, and the birds begin their wooing, 
and the streams become clear, the premonitory 
symptoms of the affection are manifested in a 
rummaging of drawers and lockers for fly- 
books and tackle boxes, and the critical exami- 
nation of rods and reels, and in the testing of 
lines and leaders. These preliminaries are the 
inevitable harbingers of the advent of the 
angling season, when black bass are leaping 
gaily from the waters after their enforced 
hibernation in the gloom and seclusion of the 
deep pools. 

And when the encroachment of age or 
rheumatism forbids wading the stream, one 
can still sit in a boat on a quiet lake and enjoy 
to the full the delight and fascination of “bass 
fishing.” What farmer’s boy in the Middle 
West does not look forward to a Saturday 
when the ground is too wet to “cultivate,” 
when he can repair to the creek or pond with 
his rude tackle and realize his fond dreams 
of fishing for black bass! And when such a 
day arrives, as it is sure to do, how he hurries 
through the chores, and with what sanguine 
hope he digs for angle-worms in the garden, 
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or nets crawfish or minnows in the brook, 
each one good for at least one ‘“‘sockdolager” 
of a bass. For it sometimes happens that a 
bass will take a wriggling earth-worm or a 
“soft craw’ when it will not deign to notice 
the choicest minnow or the most cunningly 
devised artificial fly. 

And the country lad always knows just 
where an old “whopper” of a bronze-back 
black bass has his lair beneath the roots of a 
big tree, or under the ledge of a moss-grown 
rock. To do future battle with such an one 
has engrossed his thoughts by day and his 
dreams by night, ever since the Christmas 
tree for him bore such fruit as a linen line, a 
red and green float and a dozen fish-hooks. 

The triumphal march of a Roman warrior, 
with captives chained to his chariot wheels, 
entering the gates of the Eternal City with a 
blare of trumpets and the applause of the 
multitude, was an event to fill his soul with 
just pride—but it descends to the level of 
vainglory and mediocrity when compared 
with the swelling heart of the lad as he enters 
the farm-house kitchen with two or three old 
“lunkers” of black bass strung on a willow 
withe. Many times during his homeward 
march had he halted to admire the scale of 
armor and spiny crests of his captive kinghts! 
And then to an appreciative audience he 
relates, in a graphic manner, how this one 
seized a minnow, and that one a crawfish, and 
the other one a helgramite—and how often 
each one leaped from the water, and how high 
it jumped—and how the “ellum” rod bent 
and twisted as the large one tried to regain 
the hole under the big rock—and how the good 
line cut the water in curving reaches and 
straight lines as another one forged toward 
the sunken roots of the old sycamore. And 
then came the climax, as, with pride and regret 
struggling for mastery, and “suiting the action 
to the word and the word to the action,” he 
tells again the old, old story of how the biggest 
of all, a regular “snolligoster,’’ got away! 

In the years to come, will that lad exult over 
the capture of a mighty tuna or giant tarpon 
with as much genuine joy and enthusiasm as 
over that string of bass? Well, hardly. And 
as the boy is father to the man, and as we are 
all but children of larger growth, the black bass 
angler never outlives that love and enthusiasm 
of his younger days—younger only as reckoned 
by the lapse of years. 

Although the black bass, as a game-fish, has 
come into his own only during the last two or 
three decades, black bass fishing is older than 
the Federal Union. The quaint old naturalist, 
William Bartram, the “grandfather of Ameri- 
can ornithology,” in 1764, described, minutely, 
“bobbing” for black bass in Florida, there, 


as in all the Southern states, called “‘trout’’— 
a name bestowed by the early’ English settlers 
owing to its gameness. While black bass 
fishing is comparatively a recent sport in the 
Eastern states, it was practiced in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and southern Ohio before the end 
of the eighteenth century. In 1805 George 
Snyder, the inventor of the Kentucky reel, 
was president of the Bourbon County Angling 
Club at Paris, Kentucky. Fly-fishing was 
practiced as early as 1840 on the Elkhorn 
and Kentucky rivers by Mr. J. L.. Sage and 
others. His click reel, made by himself, is 
now in my possession; and George Snyder’s 
own reel, made in 1810, a small brass reel 
running on garnet jewels, is still in the posses- 
sion of his grandson at Louisville. 
Dr. James A. Henshall. 





THE FISH WORLD ABROAD. 
MANURING FISH-PONDS 


From a recent report of a discussion at last 
year’s Congress of Agriculture at Paris, we 
extract the following in relation to the manur- 
ing of ponds: 

M. Raveret-Wattel: It is certain that one 
can in this way fatten the fish directly, since 
ponds fed with waters drawn from grounds 
well manured are richer in fish. 

M. du Manoir: One can set up wormeries 
and shovel the product into the ponds. 

M. Raveret-Wattel: Manuring has the 
advantage of favoring the development of 
small crustacea. 

M. de Sailly: I have often heard said that 
putting manure into the ponds may kill the 
fish. 

M. du Manoir: It is especially waters 
coming from lands dressed with chemical 
manures that are injurious. I have in such 
a case seen the water become oily and reddish; 
it was certainly poisonous to the fish. 

M. Charley: As I was saying just now, I 
manure my ponds copiously when they are 
full of fish. This system gives me excellent 
results, both in my ponds in Belgium and in 
those I am farming in Holland. Manuring 
ponds with good stable manure favors the 
development of aquatic animals. Many fish 
culturists and proprietors imagine that when 
ever there is water fish will prosper, and even 
that the purer the water the better the fish 
will thrive. This is a grave error. Manure 
applied to the land produces plants; thrown 
into the water it produces animals which 
serve as food to fishes. It is, therefore, well 
to manure the waters if one wants to get fish. 
According to my experience, two or three tons 
of manure per hectare (one cord per acre?) 
thrown into the water in autumn will suffice 
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to provide abundant nourishment for a con- 
siderable number of fish. 


EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS ON CATFISH 


The small catfish, Ameiurus nebulosus, 
locally known in America as hornpout or bull- 
head, has been introduced into Europe, and 
has been the subject of much study and dis- 
cussion there. A late member of Le Pécheur 
assembles some opinions expressed at a con- 
gress at Paris, of which the following will 
interest many of our readers: 

M. Raveret-Wattel: I was at first opposed 
to the acclimation of this species because, 
belonging to the family of Siluride, I believed 
it to be a voracious fish. We also needed to 
know whether it were eatable and whether it 
would sell well in the markets in spite of its 
singular appearance. The experiments that 
have been tried in Belgium have given very 
satisfactory results. They are cultivating it 
there on a large scale. 

M. Demorlaine: This fish defends _ itself 
very well against its enemies. At Abbeyville 
I saw the fry group themselves in a spherical 
mass every time that Cyprinide approached 
them. The father and mother placed them- 
selves at an oblique angle to protect their 
young, evidently doing this for a defensive 
purpose. 

M. Pellegrin: The catfish is well known 
for the care it takes of its progeny. If the 
fishes of our country, especially the Salmonide 
and Cyprinide, appear hard-hearted toward 
their little ones, it is not the same in tropical 
countries, where paternal solicitude frequently 
occurs, especially in the group of Siluride. 

M. Charley: The catfish gets along very 
well with all the other fishes, especially with 
the rainbow trout. It is claimed that the 
catfish devours other fishes. I am able to 
affirm the contrary. In my ponds catfish 
live in considerable numbers with fishes of 
various species. Never have I found in their 
stomachs anything but worms, larve and 
mollusks. All fishes, for that matter, eat fry, 
snapping them up when they come across 
them, doubtless taking them for worms or 
some sort of insects. The catfish might, of 
course, do the same thing, but I affirm from 
experience that even then it is no more danger- 
ous than other species. 


AS TO FISH-MEAL 


An advertising prospectus issued by a firm in 
Hanover, Germany, offers for the use of fish 
breeders what they term ‘‘The best natural food 
for all fishes because it is made out of fish, 
which are cold-blooded animals.” Such, they 
say, is Geestemunde fish-meal ; ‘for it furnishes 
a complete substitute for fresh food-fish, is very 


much cheaper and more convenient, can be 
pleasantly and easily fed out, and contains 
about twenty per cent. phosphate of lime and 
about seventy per cent. protein.” In support 
of these figures, the analyses of four laboratories 
are stated in detail. ‘ ‘Geestemunde fish-meal 
is prepared by drying and grinding such sea- 
fish as are poor in fat, with their heads, without 
any use, whatever, of chemicals, and is there- 
fore a pure natural product. It is better than 
meat-meal, because in the fabrication of meat- 
extract the meal is too much impoverished, 
and retains only in scanty proportions some 
materials out of which the fish builds up his 
skeleton, such, for instance, as phosphate of 
lime and other salts. In order that nothing be 
lost when it is thrown into the water, Geeste- 
munde fish-meal is cooked up the evening 
before, with plant-meal, bran, lupines or 
triturated liver of cattle, veals or hogs, well 
mixed, and next morning passed through a 
meat-chopper, producing a vermiform, cohesive 
loose mass. To be fed out as often and as long 
as the fish show an appetite.” 

This meal is also recommended for food for 
cows, hogs and fowl. The sheet from which we 
quote contains also the commendations of 
sixteen German fish-culturists who have used 
it. Arens, of Cheysingen, says: ‘‘I was always 
satisfied with your fish-meal. The main point 
is that it be not made out of rotten or even 
tainted fish, be not too much dried, and do not 
contain too great a proportion of bones, and 
these desiderata I think I have found in your 
meal. Mixed with shrimps and ryemeal in 
equal parts and cooked it has proved to be a 
very nutritious and wholesome food.” Linke, 
of Tharaudt, says: “I am well satisfied with 
your fish-meal. Thanks to the excellence of 
your material, I attained therefrom as good 
results as from fresh sea-fish, and I have there- 
fore fed no fresh sea-fish for the past two years.” 


ABOUT ANGLEWORMS 


Le Pécheur tells us how to get and use them, 
as follows: In the spring, as soon as the 
ground is pretty well dried out, one can easily 
get them. It only requires a shower to wet 
down a few centimeters from the surface. 
After a shower of this sort the worms come 
out of their holes to pair. Two hours after 
sunset they are out of their holes, and, using 
a lantern to find them, one only has the trouble 
of picking them up. For baiting, cut the 
worm in two. Use the caudal part only to 
bait the fishing ground. Put the anterior 
part on the hook, which should be a small one. 
It is necessary, so far as possible, to avoid 
using worms just out of the ground. They 
are then too soft and at the least attack of the 
fish are liable to be pierced by the point of the 
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hook. If possible keep the worms for eight 
days at least in a large flower pot partly filled 
with earth mixed with coffee grounds and 
well decomposed manure, previously dried a 
little and roughly pulverized. 

In the Allgemeine Zeitung a German angler 
tells how he provides himself with worms for 
bait during the dry season of the year. “At 
first,’ he says, “a generous watering of the 
garden bed and nightly search in the same 
prove entirely satisfactory. But in consequence 
of continued drought, I was obliged to avoid 
all waste of water. One who is not restricted 
in the use of water or who can command a sup- 
ply of brook water (which is decidedly better 
than aqueduct water), will always get worms 
by daily generous watering of the garden beds. 
Search the beds at night, not earlier than 10 
o'clock. Do the watering in the forenoon, 
in the evening between 5 and 7 o’clock and 
again an hour before searching for worms. 
Two small beds will suffice. Of course one 
must choose the planted portions of the garden. 
[have tried empty beds in vain. When for any 
reason an economical use of the water is neces- 
sary, the above system must be given up and 
one must try with a stock of worms earlier 
collected to keep them as long as possible. Of 
sundry methods which I was compelled to try, 
the following has proved most successful: 
I carried my largest worm-box into the darkest 
corner of a rather damp cellar, and filled it half 
full with good garden soil. Putting into this 
box some worms picked up on a favorable 
day and waiting for them all to crawl into 
the earth out of sight, I covered the earth in 
the box with an even layer of heavy stones, 
so that the contents were under moderate 
pressure. The upper half of the box was 
filled with moss or straw, and the cover kept 
closed. One must carefully avoid putting in 
anything but sound worms: wounded ones 
are no good: a single sick worm might destroy 
the whole. Before use in angling put the 
necessary number of worms into a receptacle 
filled with moss and leave them there a few 
hours that they may get rid of their slime and 
gain in toughness. I have in this way kept 
my worms eight weeks in perfect condition.” 


THE GAS-BUBBLE DISEASE 

Dr. Bruno Hofer, of the Biological Fish Ex- 
periment Station at Munich, contributes an 
article on the subject of the gas-bubble disease 
of salmonoids to the Allgemeine Fischerei- 
Zeitung, and gives the results of studies made 
recently on rainbow trout and European brook 
trout afflicted with this disease. 

The external characteristics of the disease are 
the appearance of bubbles filled with gas in 
great masses, often many hundreds, irregularly 


distributed on the body, especially about the 
head, but‘also on the fins and the trunk. The 
bubbles vary from a size barely perceptible to 
that of a large pea. The eye is especially sub- 
ject to attack, the bubbles appearing partly 
within the eye, partly on the exterior, in the 
eye-cavity. The bubbles are quite as plenty in 
the mouth also, sometimes filling the upper 
side of the throat or the other parts. Exami- 
nation into the position of the bubbles shows 
that they are situated in the tissues of the skin. 
They are enclosed on all sides by tense tissue- 
fibers, and the outer layer of the skin extends 
over them unperforated. Besides this position 
in the skin the bubbles are found only in the 
interior of the eye in the posterior or anterior 
chamber, and here they may reach so great size 
as to push the eyes far forward, completely 
displace the lenses, and cause a partial disap- 
pearance of the vitreous humor. In the other 
organs of the fish no gas-bubbles can be found. 

A chemical examination of the gas contained 
in the bubbles establishes that we have here to 
do essentially with nitrogen, thus: original 
volume 3.4 c.cm. gas: containing carbonic acid 
0c.cm.; hydrogen 0 c.cm. ; carburetted hydrogen 
0c.cm.; ammonia 0c.cm.; oxygen 0.2 c.cm.(pos- 
sibly an accidental error) ; nitrogen 3.2 c.cm. 

The examination of the diseased fishes 
showed that all of them were afflicted with 
inflammation of the intestine, more or less 
severe. No further disease symptoms could be 
established. 

This gas-bubble disease appeared in a fish- 
breeding establishment of central Germany. 
The proprietor writes the station as follows: 

‘My entire stock of rainbow trout is attacked 
by it—3,000 two year olds and 5,000 yearlings 
—the latter not so much as the former—at 
least the mortality among them has not been so 
great. The brook trout yearlings have also 
been attacked by the disease, but not to such 
an extent as the rainbow trout.” 

As to the cause of the disease, nothing certain 
can as yet be announced. Of course the thing 
that first comes to mind is an infection of the 
fish with a gas-forming bacterium, after the 
analogy of the Rauschbrand. The researches 
of Dr. Plehn at the biological station did indeed 
reveal bacteria in the eyes, the gas-bubbles and 
the blood of the animals—in cultures, to be sure. 
The inoculating trials have, however, thus far 
led to no definite result. At any rate it has 
not been possible to propagate the disease in 
an experimental way. Other disease-exciters 
could not be found. The question of the 
cause of the disease must, therefore, remain 
unanswered. A suggestion in this direction is 
afforded by the intestinal inflammation ob- 
served. The fishes were fed on horseflesh and 
fish-meal and on a pretty generous scale, since 
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the institution is a fattening establishment, in 
which small fish are grown for table use. 

According to the statement of the proprietor, 
it is possible that the food was not always given 
in entirely fresh condition, and there is a sus- 
picion that the disease was brought on through 
the use of rotten food—that is, infected in a 
definite way. In favor of this suspicion is the 
circumstance that the fishes which were further 
observed at the biological station and while 
there went through a course of hunger-cure 
treatment all completely recovered. The gas- 
bubbles, even the large ones, which were located 
in the eye, have in the course of a few weeks 
completely subsided, and these fishes are living 
here after about eight weeks without any sign 
of disease whatever. It is, therefore, possible 
that we have to do with a disease caused by 
injudicious feeding, which, as the above com- 
munication from the seat of the disease shows, 
may have serious economic importance, and 
the further explanation of which is much to be 
wished. 


RAINBOW TROUT ABROAD 


The foreign journals are constantly printing 
items about the rainbow trout, and they are 
always favorable to the conclusion that it is 
making itself at home almost everywhere and 
doing well in other respects. Here, for instance, 


is a correspondent of the London Fishing 
Gazette who brings forward positive proof that 
the species has already begun to breed wild 
at Heckfield, England. Another informant, 
from New Zealand, states that in some of the 
rivers of that country it is doing splendidly, 
spawning naturally and increasing enormously. 


SALMON IN HOLLAND 

The catch of salmon, which was on the 
increase from 1900 to 1903, declined sharply in 
1904. The catch in the latter year was 27,911, 
against 34,970 in 1903. This has led the fish 
dealers in Amsterdam to propose, in an address 
to the government, that the two million 
salmon fry which the country is by treaty 
bound to plant in the Rhine yearly, shall for 
three years, as an experiment, be liberated 
in the middle courses of the river or even 
further down. 

Charles G. Atkins. 


SILKWORM GUT 

The English fishing papers have devoted a 
good deal of space recently to discussions relat- 
ing to silkworm gut, and especially to its keep- 
ing qualities under various conditions; effects 
of drawing, staining, etc. Various articles 
from the pens of well-known angling writers 
have appeared from time to time, but one of 
the most comprehensive of these was printed in 
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the Fishing Gazette early in July and consisted 
of a paper read by Mr. F. E. Eldred at a meeting 
of the Gresham Angling Society, of which he is 
honorary secretary. There isso much valuable 
information in this paper that we print it in full: 

‘When I offered, some time since, to initiate 
a discussion on silkworm gut,” said Mr. Eldred, 
in his opening remarks, “I did so as much with 
a view to obtain, as to impart, information. I 
think no discussion would be complete without 
some reference to the little animal, to whom we, 
as anglers, are so much indebted; for, in spite of 
various materials which have been tried, noth- 
ing so good as silkworm gut has been found to 
take its place. Its life history may be briefly 
given as follows: The silkworm moth lays a 
number of eggs, from 250 to 300, on the leaves, 
generally mulberry, which are to form the food 
of the grub when hatched. These eggs, which 
somewhat resemble spider’s eggs, are hatched 
by the sun’s heat, and when the grub emerges 
it is about a quarter of an inch in length, and 
looks like a small black worm. It at once com- 
mences to feed, and in from eight to ten days it 
casts its skin and assumes a grayish color. This 
operation over, it continues to feed, and in five 
or six days it moults a second time, and after 
five more days, moults a third time. In the 
intervals between these processes it grows con- 
siderably, and when it moults for the fourth and 
last time, it has grown to be from one and a half 
to two inches in length, and is now a perfect 
caterpillar. Ten days later it searches for a 
convenient place where it can form its cocoon, 
and for this purpose it mounts upon, and at- 
taches itself to twigs by a number of fine fila- 
ments of silk. 

“Naturally, in the silk and silkworm gut- 
producing districts of Spain and Italy, every 
care is taken to assist the little creature; both 
in providing it with food and shelter, and in 
forming for the caterpillar layers of branches 
and twigs to which it can attach its cocoon. It 
is at this point that further development is 
arrested if it is to produce silkworm gut. If, 
however, it is to produce silk, it is allowed to 
form its cocoon, which it does by spinning 
around itself an oval-shaped dwelling ; this oper- 
ation takes four days. When the cocoon is 
finished it smears the inside with a silky kind of 
gum from its spinnerets. This hardens, and its 
house is made waterproof. During the whole 
operation of forming its cocoon it is gradually 
undergoing a change, and this change continues 
until it has become a more or less rounded ball, 
somewhat elongated, and covered with a 
smooth, shell-like skin. It is to all appearance 
dead, and is now termed a chrysalis. If left to 
itself, in about ten days it changes into a moth, 
and works its way out of its cocoon by ejecting 
from its mouth a liquor which dissolves the gum 
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lining its dwelling, and then with its head and 
hooked feet it pushes its way through its silky 
envelope, and emerges as a perfect moth, and 
thus the cycle of changes is complete. It is 
curious to note that the animal never dies— 
only a series of metamorphoses go on, by 
which, apparently, distinct forms of life are as- 
sumed. 

“‘Now, to return to the stage where its devel- 
opment is arrested, if it is to produce silkworm 
gut, and to us, as anglers, the most interesting. 
As most of the silkworm gut is obtained from 
Spain, Murcia being the center of the industry, 
it would perhaps be as well to follow the modus 
operandi which obtains there. The worms are 
bred by the country people in their cottages, 
consisting of but two rooms on the ground 
floor. This industry is the sole occupation of 
the villages near Murcia, and while some of 
them breed the worms, others perform the 
initial stages in gut making. A number of 
bamboo rods are tied together by the breeder, 
in order to form a bed from twelve to fifteen 
feet long by four feet wide, and raised about a 
foot from the floor of the room. On this bed 


are spread the worms, which are fed five times 
daily with mulberry leaves. Great care is 
taken to pick out all sickly worms, in order that 
only good, sound gut may be produced. 


‘(When the worms are ready to spin the 
cocoon, they creep upon branches of trees 
which are placed over the bed. They are taken 
off these branches, and are killed by being put 
into vinegar, in which they remain for six 
hours, after which they are thoroughly washed 
in clean water. Girls take the worms from the 
water, break them in half with their fingers, 
exposing the one, two, or three yellow sacs 
which each worm possesses. This is a delicate 
but very sickly operation, and great care is 
necessary in the handling of the worm. The 
ends of each sac are taken between the thumb 
and finger, and gently but firmly pulled out as 
far as the sac will go without breaking, con- 
siderable skill being required in drawing to 
keep the now elongated sac and contents as 
round as possible. The ends of the sac are 
secured, and the gut and its envelope placed so 
that they may dry and harden. Each strand 
when dry has a yellow appearance, the color 
being due to the surrounding sac, its shape 
being more or less round, and tapering more or 
less according to the care taken in drawing from 
one end to the other. It is interesting to note 
that, even in worms of the same size, there is 
not the same number of sacs, some worms pos- 
sessing one, others two or even three sacs. 

“The strands, tied up in bundles, are now 
turned over to the finishers, and their first 
operation is to remove the outer skin or sac 
which surrounds the gut proper. This is done 
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by steeping or boiling the gut in water, to 
which is added some soap and soda. The skin 
is then easily removed by drawing through the 
fingers. The color is now a dirty white. It is 
now washed several times in clean water to 
remove all traces of soap and soda, and then 
bleached. This bleaching process may be per- 
formed by damping and exposing the gut to the 
action of sunlight, or it may be chemically 
treated. The former process is the slower but 
the more natural and the safer way, though 
from inquiries which have been made, it is 
asserted that in the hands of a skilful operative 
no injury is done to the gut by adopting the 
chemical method. 

“Tt has now a rather dull, certainly by no 
means a shiny, appearance, and it is, from an 
angler’s point of view, quite a question whether 
it would not be better to omit the polishing 
process altogether. This polishing is performed 
by rubbing each strand (held by the teeth and 
hand) with wash-leather. It is now sorted 
according to length, strength, and thickness 
into the various qualities, an operation requir- 
ing very great experience and judgment. It is 
now tied up in hanks of one hundred and made 
up into bundles of one thousand or ten thousand 
and is ready for export. It is usually classified 
thus: Refina, very fine; Fina, fine; Regular, of a 
medium thickness; First and Second Padron, 
thick ; Marana, Imperial, or Hebra are very thick 
and strong, suitable for salmon fishing. All 
the above are undrawn, that is, they have not 
been through a drawing-place to level them. 

“Drawn Gut.—In order to level the thicker, 
and to make finer the finer qualities for the 
market, the strands are drawn through steel 
plates, or even through minute circular aper- 
tures in precious stones set in the drawing- 
plate. This makes the strands perfectly par- 
allel throughout and perfectly round, at the 
same time compressing and slightly elongating 
them. Thus gut of any desired fineness is ob- 
tainable. 

“« Staining. —This process is performed by the 
action of chemicals, and the question is what 
chemical can be used to give the desired shade, 
and at the same time not injure the gut. In 
order to produce a neutral or slate color pounded 
logwood is steeped in water, to which is added a 
small quantity of copperas, but great care and 
skill are required or the gut is spoiled. 

“The Keeping of Gut.—Opinions on this are 
very much divided, and it would be presump- 
tuous on my part to suggest, as some anglers do, 
that all gut should be discarded at the end of 
the fishing season, and a new lot obtained at the 
commencement of another. Personally, I have 
found that gut if properly stored—that is, 
placed where the light is excluded and where 
the temperature is even—will keep for several 
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years without undergoing much diminution in 
strength. 

“Tying.—Into the question of knotting I do 
not propose to go, beyond remarking that 
whatever knot is used it should be as neat as 
possible, and that the cast should be tested 
knot by knot and then in its entire length with 
such a strain that it is estimated the gut should 
bear. 

“Tn conclusion, Mr. Chairman, and gentle- 
men, I would like to thank you for the courtesy 
you have shown in giving your attention to one 
who offered to read this paper, more from a 
view of learning something new than from im- 
parting information. 

“T would further desire to express my great 
indebtedness to Messrs. Allcock & Co. for their 
kindness in assisting me, and especially for the 
loan of such fine samples of gut in the raw, pre- 
paratory, and finished stages.” 

In the discussion which followed much 
useful information was elicited, and the fol- 
lowing questions were proposed: 

“1, Does drawing injure the gut? 

“2. Is it not a fact that nearly all, and all the 
finer sizes are drawn? 

“3. Does boiling, to rid it of the sac, injure 
the gut? 

“4, Is the gut fibrous or homogeneous? 

“5. Has it a second skin? 

“6. Does staining injure the gut? 

“7, Which colored gut is the least visible to 
fish, for example, trout? 

“8. Does gut deteriorate with keeping? ” 

In order that definite information might be 
given in answer to these questions, it was 
agreed to adjourn the discussion, and after 
various authorities had been consulted, and a 
number of chemical, physical, and microscop- 
ical experiments had been performed, the fol- 
lowing results were obtained: 

“1, Does drawing injure the gut? 

“Drawing, when performed by an expe- 
rienced workman, injures the gut very little, 
but it tends to produce a liability to fray with 
usage. It decreases the diameter, but it is 
found that taking strands of equal diameters 
the undrawn will support no greater weight 
than the drawn. In the undrawn sample the 
surface is smoother, as may be seen by com- 
paring specimens of drawn and undrawn gut 
under the microscope. Minute roughnesses 
are visible on the surface of the latter, and 
these roughnesses become accentuated in use, 
and small fibers peel off, thus weakening the 
gut as the diameter decreases. These rough- 
hesses are to some extent got rid of by polishing 
the gut, and this should be done by rubbing in 
one direction only, that is, with the fiber. This 
polish, however, is just one of the things 
anglers do not require, as polished gut un- 


doubtedly scares the fish. The principal 
reason why undrawn gut is not so dependable, 
size for size, as drawn, is that inferior qualities 
of undrawn gut are often drawn, and appear to 
possess, except to the experienced eye, the 
same characteristics as undrawn gut. 

“The only remedy which the angler has is to 
purchase from firms which will guarantee that 
the quality is of the best. If this be done one 
may now and then get a weak cast, but the 
chances of this happening are minimized. It 
is the falsest economy to buy inferior qualities, 
in this, as in most things. 

“2. Is it not a fact that nearly all, and all the 
finer sizes are drawn? 

“From inquiries made of one of the largest 
gut importers in the world, there is no doubt 
whatever that nearly all the finer, and all the 
finest casts are made up from drawn gut which 
has passed through the drawing-plate a greater 
or less number of times. However, casts can 
be, and are, made from 6x drawn gut which 
will support a dead weight of one pound with- 
out breaking. A cast with less breaking strain 
than this would, in the hands of a skilful 
angler, be sufficiently strong to kill a trout of 
two or three times this weight. 

“3. Does boiling, to rid it of its sac, injure 
the gut? 

“This depends largely on the manipulator. 
In the hands of a skilful workman no injury 
whatever results. 

“4and 5. Is the gut fibrous or homogeneous? 
Has it a second skin? 

“Transverse and vertical sections placed 
under a high-power microscope show conclu- 
sively that the only skin gut has is the skin of 
the sac, and this is only seen in the raw article. 
Microscopic investigation further shows, as one 
might expect from the evidence of frayed gut, 
that gut is fibrous, and not homogeneous 
throughout. The fibers, however, are very fine 
and do not appear to be of any great length. 

“6. Does staining injure the gut? 

“The evidence on this point is that staining 
does more or less injure the gut, but in the hands 
of a skilful man this injury is reduced to a 
minimum. To show how careful one must be a 
prominent manufacturer volunteered the infor- 
mation that through some carelessness on the 
part of one of his employees over £200 worth of 
gut was spoiled. 

‘7, Which colored gut is the least visible to 
fish, for example, trout. 

“There is no doubt whatever that gut which 
most approximates to water in color is the least 
visible to the eye of man, and probably to that 
ofafish. This color is a very light blue-green. 

“White gut when placed floating on clear 
water has a whiter appearance, where the 
water and gut touch, than gut of a neutral tint. 
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“8. Does gut deteriorate with keeping? 

“Definite information on this head is for- 
tunately forthcoming. 

“Gut can be kept several years if stored in a 
temperature of about 60° F. in a room from 
which the light is carefully excluded, but it 
seriously deteriorates if kept in too warm a 
place. Mr. Allecck says: ‘You need not dis- 
card gut unless worn out by use, Keep it in 
wash-leather in a drawer in your bedroom.’ ”’ 

Mr. Marston, the editor of The Fishing Ga- 
zette, in commenting on Mr. Eldred’s paper 
editorially, himself gives some valuable infor- 
mation concerning gut, as follows: 

“With reference to the keeping qualities of 
gut, Mr. J. W. Martin, the fishing tackle maker, 
sent me recently an old tin box containing flies 
on gut, with the maker’s note referring to them, 
made over seventy years ago. I tested some of 
the gut, and it is perfectly sound, and the flies 
and hooks are as good as when made. The 
secret is that they have been all this time in an 
almost airtight tin box in a dry desk, where the 
owner had put them about 1830 and forgotten 
them. I must refer to the flies again presently, 
but it is interesting to find gut keep good so 
long. I agree with Mr. Eldred that light seems 


to-be prejudicial to gut, but damp and dust are 


worse. I think the best gut I ever saw was 
some unbleached gut, which evidently had 
never had the outer skin or sac removed by 
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pulling between the nails as described by Mr. 
Eldred—it came off as a brittle brownish skin, 
and left the gut exactly like threads of the 
purest colorless glass. Can no manufacturer 
put some gut like that on the market? I re- 
member being told by the manufacturer at the 
time that unless the gut was bleached there 
would be no market for it. It seems to me 
that this is a case where trade traditions stand 
in the way, and the consequence is that anglers 
have to resort to coloring the gut with ink or 
other dyes in order to get rid of the effect of the 
bleaching! Consequently the gut is rendered 
more or less opaque, whereas if unbleached it 
resembles nothing so much as colorless water, 
Several firms now claim to have gut manufac- 
tories in Spain. Can they not get over some 
best gut in all sizes before any bleaching has 
been done, and also before any skin has been 
removed? If the skin peels off when dry as it 
did in the samples sent to me there is abso- 
lutely no difficulty about that, and no soda or 
soap is required—anything caustic must dull 
the natural transparency. Probably I shall be 
told I know nothing about the requirements of 
the gut trade, to which I shall reply that if gut 
is naturally transparent and colorless to bleach 
it and dye it shows the trade do not under- 
stand the requirements of anglers. I think it 
is probable that gut was originally manufac- 
tured for purposes which have nothing to do 
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with fishing—possibly for use in surgery, where 
its transparency was found to be a drawback, 
and so bleaching was resorted to. If I could 


afford the time I would go to Spain to see if my 
theory is not correct—namely, that nothing but 
trade requirements stand in the way of our get- 
ting gut which is as transparent as colorless 
crystal, which is, of course, the ideal thing. 


” 


LEAGUE OF SALT-WATER ANGLERS 

A number of anglers who had the protection 
of salt-water game fish at heart met at Leg- 
gett’s Hotel, Park Row, New York City, on 
Sunday, March 20, 1898, and formed an asso- 
ciation called the Protective League of Salt 
Water Fishermen. Henry Taxter was elected 
president and Theodore Biedenger secretary, 
and the sum of $19 was subscribed. 

The next meeting was held at the Atlantic 
Hotel, Brooklyn, on May 8, 1898. On Thurs- 
day, May 19, a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. On August 3, of the same year, the 
first permanent headquarters of the league 
were established at 20 Bond street, with 
Thomas Reilly as secretary. 

On February 5, 1899, Theodore Biedinger 
was elected president, and Eugene Fliedner 
secretary. On March 16, 1899, at a mass meet- 
ing of the league held in St. Mark’s place, New 
York city, letters of regret were read, amongst 
others, from Theodore Roosevelt and E. G. 
Blackford. 

The league was incorporated by the writer 
about July 1, 1899, and the first regular meeting 
held, under the charter, was on July 17, 1899. 
The first regular meeting of the board of 
directors, under the charter, was held August 4, 
1899, at Wall’s Hotel, 106 West 31st street, New 
York city. Previous to this the league had 
met in various places throughout the city, but 
from this time until the early part of 1905, it 
met here. Its present headquarters are at 340 
West 34th street, New York. The constitution 
and by-laws, under the charter, were adopted 
October 16, 1899. In February, 1900, a bill 
was drawn prohibiting net fishing within three 
miles of the line of New York City, and was 
sent to Hon. John F. Maher at Albany, who 
was a member of the assembly at that time. 
The writer was sent to Albany by the league 
with a petition signed by ten thousand fishermen 
of New York, in favor of the passage of the bill. 
There he found that the forest, fish and game 
committee of the legislature was owned abso- 
lutely by the American Fisheries Company, a 
corporation with a capital of eight millions, 
with Chauncey M. Depew as one of its directors. 
They would not even look at our petition, and 
the writer soon found that we had absolutely no 
chance of getting our bill through. We wrote 
to Mr. Depew on the subject, but he ignored us. 
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On May 29, 1900, arrangements were made 
for the first publication of the league bulletin, 
and its publication was continued for a long 
time. 

Theodore Biedinger retired from the office of 
president, which he had actively filled since his 
election on September 18, 1901, and Alfred 
Baywood was elected in his place and stead, 
and filled the office until George M. Watson, 
the present incumbent, was elected. Mr. 
Biedinger was elected secretary on November 
19, 1902. In fact, Mr. Biedinger devoted all 
his extra time and attention to the league in its 
early days, and up until he removed from the 
city to Flushing. Louis Berge and Fred 
Hochgraf, Sr., have been exceedingly active, 
and are two of the oldest members. Mr. Berge 
was elected treasurer on September 17, 1902, 
and has ably filled the position ever since. 
Fred Hochgraf, Sr., has been intimately con- 
nected with the board of directors for a number 
of years, and much of the success of the league 
is due to his efforts. Fred Hochgraf, Jr., has 
been financial secretary since January 21, 1903. 
On December 17, 1902, Gus Christman made 
his first appearance at a meeting of the league, 
and explained how it took two strong men to 
catch one tommy cod. This was the means of 
starting the exceedingly prosperous Brooklyn 
branch of the league, of which Mr. Christman 
is now president. 

The league has been indefatigable in working 
for the objects of its incorporation. Every 
possible method suggested for its advancement 
has been acted upon. Amongst its honorary 
members are to be found the names of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Grover Cleveland, Benjamin B. 
Odell and William S. Bennett. The greatest 
difficulty that the league has to contend with 
is the indifference of many of the fishermen. 
They would all like to catch fish, but it seems 
that they can not see that this never can be 
accomplished until the netting is stopped. 
The annual dues of the league are but nominal. 
If salt-water anglers would all join the league, 
and give it their active support, a year would 
not pass away before salt-water angling condi- 
tions around New York would be vastly im- 
proved. Col. J. F. Milliken. 

New York. 


THE SHAME OF FLORIDA 


The condition of the Florida fisheries is one 
that is calculated to enlist the sympathy and at 
the same time arouse the indignation of all who 
believe in the protection and propagation of 
commercial and game fishes everywhere. 
Floride ‘s no less renowned for its multitude of 
magnificent fishes than for its balmy climate 
and delicious fruits and while conflicting re- 
ports from anglers—whose individual success 
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or disappointment seems to-be due to the right 
or wrong place or season at the time they are 
fishing—are rife, all are agreed that the 
strictly commercial fisheries are in a deplorable 
state. 

It may be due to the “plenty of fish’’ ideas 
of the legislators of Florida and it might pos- 
sibly be the result of a strong influence brought 
to bear upon them by those most interested in 
having no restrictions placed upon the com- 
mercial fishing. In any event it’s all wrong 
and the people of the state should awake to this 
fact before it is too late. Just because fish may 
now seem abundant is no reason why they 
should not receive due protection; rather is it 
the time to apply the “‘ounce of prevention.” 

But what can be expected from a legislature 
that provides in so niggardly a manner for its 
fish commission, which was established in 
1898? The annual allowance to the president 
of this commission, Mr. John Y. Detwiler, is 
$150 a year. Think of it! This paltry sum he 
has been compelled to force from the state by a 
relief bill. Even the postage necessary for his 
official work he has been obliged to provide out 
of his own pocket. One of the commissioners 
has resigned, discouraged, probably, and 


another has received no remuneration for his 
services since the commission was organized. 
That there are persons in Florida who are 


deeply interested in the preservation of the 
state’s fish, is a good sign, and it is to be hoped 
that the day is not far distant when the hands 
of Mr. Detwiler and the other commissioners 
will be strengthened and that they will be up- 
held and receive the financial and moral support 
they so much deserve. 

A fisherman of the state writing to Mr. Det- 
wiler says: 

“As I know you have the state fisheries’ best 
interests at heart, I enclose an article I had 
published in the Florida Star showing my 
views on the question. I am in hopes that a 
new law for the whole state will be introduced 
and come into effect before long to stop all 
seining and drag nets in the state and if we shall 
have a close season on mullet, to make it a close 
one. Last fall in the close season they shipped 
solid cars of mullet from Tampa, Punta Gorda 
and Ft. Petersburg, also from Ft. Pierce.”’ 

In the clipping referred to by this corre- 
spondent he asks if it would not be of benefit to 
discuss widely the facts of this, one of the most 
important industries of the state, in order that 
suitable laws regulating the taking of food 
fishes might be enacted. ‘We all know,” he 
says, ‘that the fish caught in Indian river are 
ocean fish. It would be of no benefit to pro- 
tect them here and let them go unprotected in 
other waters of the state. As it is now, what 
benefit is the law to us and what protection to 
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the fish? We on Indian river are not allowed 
to seine, but seining can be done in St. Lucie 
river and around Gilberts bar, through which, 
as a matter of fact, the greater portion of all 
fish in Indian river have to pass, and where, at 
present, twenty-five to thirty seines are hauled 
night and day.” 

A report from Mr. Detwiler shows that the 
number of barrels of fish shipped by the 
South Express Company from the Florida 
Division comprising the East Coast Railway 
and Atlantic was, in 1903, 95,268 and in 1904, 
103,764. This does not include solid cars of 
fish shipped in bulk in ice. 

Another correspondent, writing to Mr. Det- 
wiler, states that “seining is again universally 
used on Indian river and almost every fish 
dealer has one or more seines in active opera- 
tion. This, as I understand it, is in open viola- 
tion of law. Will you kindly inform me in the 
matter? If it is not, I wish to seine also, and if 
others seine openly why can not I? Are there 
any steps being taken to stop the seines and if 
not why not? A. M. Sample of the Indian 
River & Lake Worth Fish Company has seines. 
T. B. Hicks & Co. of Sebastian, Fla., are seining. 
Braddock, Hardee & Parks of Sebastian, Fla., 
are seining. All these every day and openly, 
and many more. It is only a question of a 
short while to break up the fish business on the 
river, if this continues and I want to know at 
once if it is to continue. If it is, I want my 
slice of the pie; and if it is to be stopped, it 
should be at once, at least until the law can be 
determined in the matter.” 

Here is a letter to Gov. Broward: 

“Tn violation of the seine law now in exist- 
ence, we are informed by good authority that 
there is at present, at least four (4) seines run- 
ning south of this place and, at least two (2) 
north, The ones north have been running all 
summer without any interference from the fish 
and game warden. These seines are a handi- 
cap on the dealers doing business at Ft. Pierce 
and other points. We are law-abiding citizens 
and don’t: wish to violate the law but if three 
or four dealers are allowed to violate the law 
openly, we may as well all do it. Immediate 
action in the above is respectfully requested.” 

Here are complaints from citizens who would 
like to see protective measures enacted, but it 
seems that under existing conditions nothing 
can be done to put a stop to the illegal and 
destructive fishing. The following letter shows 
how hopelessly the matter is viewed by the 
writer: 

“Your letter of the 4th inst. is at hand and 
carefully considered, and in reply will say that 
I have seen seines being pulled both north and 
south of my dock here, but I have so far not 
taken the trouble to go to them. I have defi 
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nite inform&ation of parties at Sebastian (5 
miles north) owning seines, and I can almost 
any day go to where the seines are being pulled 
in Indian river. Now the question is, will it do 
any good to find, prove and convict the parties, 
will it stop the seining on the river, unless the 
fine is a heavy one or involves imprisonment? 
I do not see any good in a prosecution. You 
say no funds are available for prosecuting. 
Then how will the suit be sustained? Certain 
it is that private citizens can not be called on 
to pay for a defense of the state’s rights. One 
thing is sure, one month of seining the river 
does more harm to the fish than five years of 
gill-net fishing and another thing under present 
conditions—a privilege is working to a few who 
defy the law and a hardship is worked to the 
law-abiding. I do not like to be put in the 
position of informer. Many of those seining 
are my friends. It is a hard question, but I 
know it is the duty of the state and county to 
stop it.” 


NEW TAMPICO TARPON RECORD 


Angling readers who read Mr. E. H. Brown’s 
article ‘‘ The Tarpon at Tampico,” which was 
illustrated from photographs of leaping tarpon 
taken by Dr. W. H. Howe of the city of Mexico, 
in the February Fretp anp Stream, will be 
interested to learn that Doctor Howe no longer 
holds the honor of having taken the largest 
tarpon at Tampico. On April 6, last, Mr. 
Hubert W. Wilson, the British consul at Tam- 
pico, killed and beached a 2004-pound tarpon. 
The fish was weighed and measured at the 
Hidalgo Hotel in the presence of the assembled 
guests. It measured 7 feet 24 inches long 
with the jaw open, 7 feet 14 inches with the 
jaw closed, and 47 inches girth. Mr. Wilson 
used a regulation tarpon rod with a 28-thread 
flax line. The fish was caught by trolling on 
the Panuco river, about five miles from the 
sea. It took about one hour to play, but only 
leaped once out of the water, fought hard for a 
short time, and then sulked. It was gaffed by 
Dr. Howe from the river bank. 

The tarpon season at Tampico is at its best 
in February and March, when it begins to fall 
off, though tarpon are caught up to the middle 
of June, when the rainy season sets in. Owing 
to the exceptionally heavy rains last fall the 
fishing was rather later this season than usual, 
the river being high and very much discolored. 


DYNAMITERS PUNISHED 


A couple of Ohio men recently paid nearly 
$150 in fines for killing fish in a small stream 
with dynamite, and the lesson is believed by 
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local game and fish protectors to have been one 
that will be remembered by the men involved, 
as well as by all who know of the case and may 
have like proclivities. It is too bad, however, 
that jail sentences, and not fines, were not 
imposed. 

A Fresno, Cal., judge imposed one of the 
severest sentences we have heard of recently on 
a Japanese who was found guilty of killing fish 
with explosives in Kings river. The Jap was 
given a choice of paying $360 cash or passing 
his time for six months in the county jail. 

The California wardens are doing good work. 
Numerous fines have been imposed recently as 
the result of their investigations, and a suit is 
now pending against one of the large lumber 
companies for polluting mountain streams with 
sawdust. 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK CASTING 
TOURNAMENT 

A. E. Gebhardt, chairman of the fly-casting 
committee of the Lewis and Clark Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon, has sent us data relating to 
the fly-casting tournament to be held there 
August 23 and 24 next under the auspices of the 
Fly-casting Club of the Oregon Fish and Game 
Association. There will be two classes, novice 
and open, and in each there will be events for 
distance, distance and accuracy combined, and 
distance and delicacy combined. A Lewis and 
Clark gold medal will go to high man in each 
event, a silver medal to second, and a bronze 
medal to third. Then a cup will be hung up 
for the contestant who succeeds in breaking the 
fly-casting record or who makes the longest 
single cast during the tournament. In addition 
there will be other prizes, offered by local 
anglers. 


AMERICAN FISHERIES SOCIETY 


On July 25, 26 and 27 the thirty-fourth 
annual meeting of the American Fisheries 
Society was held at the famous White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. The objects of this society 
are “to promote the cause of fish culture; to 
gather and diffuse information bearing upon 
its practical success, and upon all matters 
relating to the fisheries; the uniting and en- 
couraging of all the interests of fish culture and 
the fisheries, and treatment of all questions 
regarding fish, of a scientific and economic 
nature.” 

New members are always welcome. Any 
information regarding the society can be had by 
addressing the secretary, Mr. Geo. F. Peabody, 
Appleton, Wis., or from the editor of this depart- 
ment in care of Freip AND STREAM. 

E. N. Carter. 














THE OPENING OF THE SEASON 

As the fall of the year approaches spo*tsmen 
all over the country are overhauling their i:unt- 
ing outfits. Trunks and gun-racks are being 
opened and clothes and guns are being taken 
out, inspected and licked in shape for the com- 
ing season. In all this bustle of preparation 
how much thought is given to the dog? Ye 
the dog is a greater factor in hunting succes: 
than any amount of game bags or leggings. In 
fact, a good dog is the very foundation of all 
“good luck”; for no matter how many birds 
there are you will return empty handed if your 
dog be not a good one. 

Although every sportsman will vouch for the 
truth of this statement, how few there are who 
help their dogs by getting them in shape before 
the season opens! Nine out of ten will let the 
dog go on, just as he has all summer, till the 
very moment the law is off; then they will go 
out expecting the dog to hunt the whole day 
long, on summer food and no training, and will 
return at night complaining bitterly that the 
dog is no longer any good. This is not only a 
great injustice to the dog, but such a course is 
full of danger; for when the dog is green he soon 
tires, and when he is tired he will grow careless, 
and being out of practice he blunders. These 
blunders are repeated during the day, and if 
they are repeated often enough they will 
become bad habits and the dog be spoiled. 
There are more dogs ruined each year in just 
this way than anyone would imagine. The 
writer has seen many dogs, especially young 
animals on their second season, who have “gone 
bad” through this criminal carelessness on the 
part of their owners. 

** An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” is a very wise adage and one that is very 
applicable in this case. The question is, how 
can this prevention be accomplished? There 
are four things which must be done to get the 
dog in fit condition to stand the long season 
that is before him. First, his health must be 
seen to; then his food must be gradually 
changed; next he must get some exercise, and, 
lastly, the first day’s hunting must be carefully 
watched. 








Some time during the early part of this 
month you must start getting your dog in 
shape for the comingseason. He must be in the 
best of health before you even think of trying 


to get him in condition. The first thing, there- 
fore, is to see that he is in good health. There 
is neither time nor space in a short article of 
this kind to give the cures for all the ills that 
your dog may be heir to, so it must suffice to say 
that you should see that the dog is fit. It 
will, however, be found an excellent thing, even 
if you think that your dog is in perfect 
health, to administer him a cathartic and then 
let him rest a day or so on light food. Even 
if the dog be perfectly healthy this will do no 
harm, and it puts his stomach and bowels in 
fine shape. 

When you are satisfied that the health of the 
dog is perfect, you must start in with changes in 
food and exercise. The best exercise for the 
bird dog is to take him for long walks on the 
roads; for you want to harden his feet as well as 
his muscles. Especially in the case of dogs 
who have been kept in kennels all summer the 
exercise feature of their training is most im- 
portant; for no kennel dog can stand a long 
day’s work, and even a dog who has not been 
kept in close quarters will feel the extra exer- 
cise of the first hunting. In taking the dog for 
his walk you must be careful not to overdo it. 
Make the first walk one of a couple of miles, 
and gradually increase the distance each day 
till he goes ten miles without feeling it. While 
he is being exercised you must change his feed. 
His light summer diet must be supplanted by 
more substantial bone and muscle building 
food. Not too much meat, but soups, milk, 
vegetables, and dry dog crackers. A big bone, 
with most of the meat scraped off, is a fine thing 
to keep the dog’s teeth and gums in good condi- 
tion. However, everybody has pretty set 
ideas and pet hobbies in regards to dog feeding 
and advice on this question is often thrown 
away. The chief thing you must remember is to 
slowly change the summer diet for more solid 
food and to guard against giving too much 
meat. 

Last, but far from least, the first day’s hunt- 
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ing must be carefully watched. The first day 
must be a very short one. Don’t tire your dog 
and yourself out; it does not pay for a few extra 
birds to spoil your dog and your temper. Take 
things easy for a day or so and don’t be surprised 
if your dog doesn’t do everything just right; 
remember that he is rusty and that it is months 
since he has even heard a gun fired. Be pa- 
tient "with him, and he will come out all right. 
N. W. Haymes. 


AMERICAN FIELD TRIALS 


Field trials to test the merits of setters and 
pointers, since their inception thirty years ago, 
have steadily grown in favor with American 
sportsmen and guided the breeding interests of 
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ests are more fortunate than those dominated 
by the bench shows, for the various field trial 
clubs and the handling association agree very 
nicely and work well together with no attempt 
to trespass on each other’s rights or privileges. 

The field trials season of 1905 will open 
August 15 at Grand Forks, North Dakota; with 
the Iowa Field Trial Association’s trials on 
prairie chickens. Through lack of game the 
club was obliged to desert their old grounds, 
and the North Dakota Field Trial club, upon 
learning of the predicament their brothers of the 
Hawk-eye state were in, with good sportsman- 
like spirit offered them the use of their splendid 
grounds. The North Dakota club is a thriving 
organization, with headquarters at the pros- 











POINTERS AT PLAY 


We continually see pictures of bird dogs at work. 


This view of the dogs of Mr. Merritt E. Tappan, 


Winchendon, Mass., is just as interesting, for who does not love to watch the dogs at play ? 


the country. ‘‘Dog handling” is a remarkably 
clean form of sport that appeals more especially 
to that class of finished sportsmen who have 
risen above the primordial instinct to slay game, 
but are irresistibly drawn to the field by a love 
of nature in all its forms and who appreciate 
the instincts and intelligence displayed by the 
dog in circumventing the feathered denizens of 
brush, sedge and stubble. 

The control of field trials has fortunately 
remained more or less in the hands of profes- 
sional dog men, who organize the clubs, make 
the rules and name the judges. There is a 
professional element combined as The National 
Field Trial Handlers Association that from 
time to time offers suggestions in regard to the 
rules and running of trials, many of which have 
been adopted and have been found of benefit in 
eliminating the_element of luck that is a factor 
in competitions of all kinds. Field trial inter- 


perous prairie town of Grand Forks and admir- 
ably situated in one of the best chicken count- 
tries remaining in the United States. Reports 
are that there will be a good crop of chickens. 
The Dakota fish and game commissioners have 
gained an enviable reputation for the enforce- 
ment of their game laws, so that the club’s 
grounds have been well protected. 

Following Iowa’s trials are those of the 
Dakota clubs, on August 23. Then comes an 
intervening week that will afford handlers 
opportunity to shape up their dogs and visiting 
sportsmen a few day’s chicken shooting. 
Then will come the nineteenth annual trials of 
the Manitoba Field Trial club, at La Salle, 
Manitoba, on September 6, and two days 
earlier, at O’Neill, Nebraska, the popular 
Nebraska Field Trial club will start their 
fourth event. The Manitoba club has splendid 
grounds, and sportsmen on the other side of 
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A “CHICKEN” DOG AT WORK 


The pointer dog Sport owned by Mr. Ralph C. Chisholm, 


Pembina, N. D. 


the line early recognized the necessity of 
protecting their game before it was too late. 
Besides, as a whole, their citizens are most 
amenable to game protective legislation. 

The Nebraska club has magnificent grounds 
that with ordinary protection will remain a 
stronghold of the pinnated grouse for years to 
come. However, the game wardens of that 
state are unfortunately confronted by a condi- 
tion and not a theory, for the resident shooters 
have the most sublime contempt for game laws, 
and in a country so sparsely settled it is prac- 
tically impossible for the game wardens to 
fully enforce the laws. They are, however, 
securing a yearly increasing number of con- 
victions, but the greatest hope must be placed 
in that enlargement of the mental scope of 
sportsmen which will not tolerate the wanton 
and unnecessary destruction of game birds. 

The value of the purses in the prairie trials 
mentioned is about $5,000, and the quail trials 
this season will offer in the neighborhood of 
$15,000 in prizes, so that the man with a 
good field trial dog has excellent pecuniary 
possibilities. 

The practice heretofore has been to divide 
the purse into first, second and third monies. 
It has been suggested by the Handlers Asso- 
ciation that one-half of the purse be divided, as 
usual, into three monies, and the other half be 
divided into ten monies, to be awarded to the 
first ten dogs of merit, which will be known as 
first reserve, second reserve, etc. 

The arguments offered in favor of this divi- 
sion are that it will clearly establish the relative 
positions of the contestants and recompense 
those handlers beaten by close decisions or 








whose dogs run in hard luck. It will also keep 
up the competition to the end; for the handler 
that is beaten for first, second, or third money, 
will still keep on trying for one of the reserve 
positions. 

The reports from the prairies where the 
handlers are working out and training the 
youngsters are very glowing, both as to the 
quality and class of this year’s crop of derbies 
as well as to the abundance of game. 

The benefit that the American system of 
field trials have been to the setter and pointer 
breeding interests is clearly established by the 
fact that English breeders are now improving 
their stock by purchasing in America, at long 
prices, dogs which are the descendants of those 
they sold to American breeders from fifteen to 
thirty vears ago. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

B. J. R., Jacksonville, Fla.—I have a pointer 
bitch with nine puppies and have picked out 
two of the males to keep, as they are nicely 
marked and strong, and I think will make good 
dogs. They are now two months’ old, and I 
would like to begin training them about Novem- 
ber. Do you think they will then be old 
enough? 

Answer.—Puppies should not be taken in 
hand in earnest till alittle older. Getting them 
used to field and birds at about that age is 
better than to commence yard training. The 
most essential thing for a bird dog is ambition 
to hunt—giving ample opportunity on birds in 
the field enhances that. Take them out often, 
allow them to nose out, find and chase birds 
(preferably quails) and do not restrain them 
till they are a little wild. Then, when past six 
months’ old, in best of health and well grown, 
yard training may begin and be carried on 
through the entire course without intermission. 


D. H. P., Stockton, Cal—Am sending you 
enclosed photo of my five-months-old English 
setter puppy, by which you can see he has 
large joints of forelegs and is also quite bow- 
legged. He looks well otherwise and seems to 
feel well. Do you think he will outgrow this? 

Answer.—The knotty joints and bent legs 
indicate rickets, for which there is no cure. 
The dog may outgrow the defects to a degree, 
but the chances are against it—greater enlarge- 
ments of joints and more pronounced bow legs 
usually result. I have never found it worth 
the trouble to raise such a puppy. 


H. W. G., Moro, Ill.—I have a Gordon setter 
bitch that I was very anxious to get some pup- 
pies from. The only dog I deemed suitable 
here is (said to be) a cross of Gordon and 
Llewellin. After having mated them 1 took 
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the dog out to where there were some quails and 
he paid no attention to them, even if he walked 
right over them. Would that disprove him 
being bred as stated? Would it indicate that 
his puppies would be poor bird dogs? He is 
two years old and has never been hunted at all, 
just raised and kept in the city. 

Answer.—Not paying attention to quail 
when first getting a chance, after being kept in 
the city from birth till two years old, proves 
absolutely nothing as to his breeding—the in- 
stinetive qualities not having been developed. 
That same dog, after a few times out, especially 
if accompanied by a good, energetic bird finder, 
may, all of a sudden, jump into as fine and 
enthusiastic a point as was ever seen. The 
chances, however, are that the puppies will 
nxmount to very little because the sire cannot 
transmit qualties he himself does not possess. 
No dog should be used at stud who has not 
been fully developed on game in the field. It 
is not so important with the bitch. 


H. D. G., Monticello, N. Y.— About two 
months ago I came into possession of a maltese 
terrier, four or five years old, who has had 
several litters of puppies successfully. A 
month ago she had aslight fit, which I attributed 
to heartier food than she had been used to, after 
which she was well as ever. Two weeks ago 
she came in season and I mated her with my 
dog; about two hours thereafter she had 
another fit, which lasted for fully ten minutes. 
Can you tell me the cause of these convulsions? 

Answer.—Doubtless worms. Most all dogs 
have them at all times and when becoming 
massed they frequently cause convulsions. 
Having bred her will necessitate clearing her of 
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the parasites very soon, as giving worm medi- 
cine after the fifth week of pregnancy would 
prevent a litter. 


T. M. S., Lebanon, O.—My English setter 
dog, thirteen months old, is very vigorous, 
excellent on scenting and finding birds, but on 
finding does not want to stand and tries to 
rush in and catch the birds. I take him out 
several times each week for exercise and he 
delights in nosing out meadow larks and trying 
to catch them. Is it wrong for me to do this? 
Last autumn he would stand on quail for a few 
minutes, then flush them and give chase. Can 
I break him of this the coming season? 

Answer.—Evidently you have the making 
of a real good dog who lacks but proper training 
and handling. Allowing to chase birds is 
all right for a young puppy, to arouse ambition, 
but this, however, must not be permitted 
beyond a certain limit. You can correct the 
fault very easily by the proper use of a “force 
collar,’ making him steady to point and wing. 


R. C. B., Waco, Tex.—I have a well-trained 
pointer, four years old. Would it hurt to take 
my two young dogs out with him when first 
starting them in on game? 

Answer.—If the young dogs have not been 
afield and of their own accord learned what 
they were out after, then the old dog will serve 
well to set the pace and “‘show” the puppies a 
thing or two, who, by making observations, 
should soon catch on and take to hunting 
instinctively. So soon as that shall have been 
accomplished, however, the young dogs should 
be taken out alone and thus thrown upon their 
own resources. 


Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 











YE PATIENT FISHERMAN 


This is ‘‘ Partner ”’ fishing. 
See ‘‘ The Time it Didn’t Get Away,” page 388. 


















LANDSCAPES WITH 
When attempting to produce landscape 
pictures with a hand camera, it is as well to 
remember that the average hand camera has 
limitations that have to be considered. The 
lens is usually of a very wide angle, and the 
focus is comparatively short. In some cases 
this is an advantage, but in the selection of 
the subject considerable allowance must be 
made for the dwarfing of the distance and the 
consequent exaggeration of the foreground. 
It is better, therefore, to work with the idea of 
ultimate enlargement, and arrange your sub- 
ject so that the vital matter is in the center of 
your plate, and you have plenty of margin for 
trimming your enlarged portion. If the plate 
is too crowded, difficulties will arise when the 
picture is enlarged, and one portion will have 
to be sacrificed for another. Try and compose 
your picture so that about two-thirds of the 
plate contains everything that you want to 
include in your picture, and leave the re- 
mainder free for possible adjustment after- 
wards. Suppose, for instance, that you have 
a house standing against a sunset sky, 
with a road leading up to the house. If you 
utilize the whole of your negative, you will find 
that the road seems to be about fifty feet wide 
in the foreground and about five feet wide 
near the house, and you will have to sacrifice a 
good deal of the roadway to obtain the cor- 
rect perspective. In arranging this, you will 
probably find that the subject will require 
slightly different treatment to what you 
thought it would when you were studying the 
picture at first hand. You may require more 
space on one side of the house than you origin- 
ally allowed, and if you have utilized the 
whole of the plate this will mean trouble. 
Try, therefore, to arrange matters so that 
your picture proper is kept in the center, and 
allow all the margin that you can for possible 
rearrangement. Your finder may not be 
quite accurately placed, and that object that 
you thought was quite an inch from the edge 
of your plate may be only half an inch away, 
and you will find yourself cramped. Unless 
you have a reflex camera, or one with a ground 
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glass focusing screen at the back, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to tell exactly how the relative 
sizes of the objects you are photographing 
appear, and you may find that, when your 
negative is developed, the composition has 


suffered. Always, therefore, allow plenty of 
room for rearrangement, and don’t crowd the 
plate with useless material. 


DEFECTIVE NEGATIVES 

The following suggestions are made in regard 
to the treatment considered most desirable for 
varied types of negative that fail to reach the 
ideal standard of quality, the object being to 
restore them as nearly as possible to that 
standard. 

The most simple classification is inregard to 
their character, though the causes of defective 
quality will assist in describing them. 

1. Thin negatives with clear shadows, giving 
insufficient contrast in the print. 

(a) Over-exposed with shadow detail strong. 
Intensify by any method. Mercuric bromide 
followed by sodium sulphite will give the near- 
est approach in character to a plate correctly 
exposed ; but silver or mercuric iodide will not 
degrade the clearness of the shadows, while the 
weaker details will be strengthened more. 

(b) Correctly exposed with good gradation, or 
under-exposed with shadow detail relatively 
weaker than the preceding. Intensify with 
silver or mercuric iodide. Bleaching with mer- 
curic bromide should never be used for thin 
negatives that have been under-exposed. 

(c) Those that are thin from want of contrast 
in the subject must be treated as suggested for 
aor b, according to the strength of their shadow 
details. Excessively thin negatives should be 
intensified with silver, and the operation re- 
peated, or first with silver and afterwards with 
mercuric bromide; the latter is in most cases 
preferable. 

2. Thin negatives with degraded shadows, 
printing slowly and giving very flat prints. 
This defect is generally due to over-exposure, 
though it may be caused by haziness at the 
time of making the exposure. Although inten- 
sification alone would increase the contrast in 

















the resulting print, the time required for ob- 
taining it would be unduly prolonged. By 
reducing with cerium peroxide or hypo and 
potassium ferri-cyanide until the shadows are 
almost clear, increased contrast will result ; and 
by subsequent intensification with mercuric 
bromide, if only moderate strength is required, 
or else with either silver or mercuric iodide, a 
good print may be secured. 

3. Over-dense negatives with clear or slightly 
degraded shadows, giving too great contrast in 
the print. 

(a) If the gradation is good, this defect may 
be due to over-development or excessive con- 
trast in the subject combined with unsuitable 
development. Reduce with ammonium per- 
sulphate or potassium permanganate. The 
former will leave the shadow details stronger 
than the latter. 

(b) If the gradation is harsh, the reason is 
most probably under-exposure, though it may 
be caused by excessive contrast in the subject. 
Reduce with ammonium persulphate. The 
reduction may be carried beyond the degree 
necessary for weakening the dense parts to cor- 
rect printing value, as, the further reduction is 
taken, the more harmonious will be the grada- 
tion. The reduced plate may then be strength- 
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ened sufficiently for printing by either silver or 
mercurio iodide. 

4, Over-dense negatives with strongly de- 
graded shadows. Reduce with cerium peroxide 
or hypo and potassium ferricyanide until the 
shadows are almost clear. Any subsequent 
treatment, if necessary, must depend on the 
strength and character at this stage. 

5. Harsh negatives, even if not too strong 
in total contrast, are the invariable result of 
under-exposure. They may be considerably 
proved in gradation by reduction with ammo- 
nium persulphate, and subsequent intensifica- 
tion with silver or mercuric iodide, to bring 
back the high lights to their original strength. 
By this means the shadow detail will have been 
considerably strengthened. This treatment 
may be adopted for thin and harsh negatives 
instead of that given in Division 1 (0), but it 
must be used very cautiously. The order of 
procedure may be reversed—intensification 
first and reduction after; but in that case, silver 
intensification is essential. 

6. Negatives of subjects that present special 
difficulty, or plates exposed when the conditions 
are unfavorable, will approach in character the 
types previously described, and the corre- 
sponding treatment must be adopted. 
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"THE CAMERA 


WRONG IDEAS ON LENSES 

It is very surprising, says a writer in the 
Photographic News, that so many amateurs 
who have taken up photography are imbued 
with the idea that different lenses are made 
to take up to a certain distance, or, to put it 
in another way, that a dollar “Brownie” can 
not be expected to depict objects at more than 
a given distance, while a $50 camera will 
render everything sharp at five or more miles 
away. I have met quite a lot of people labor- 
ing under this impression, and it is a difficult 
thing to convince them that “distance is no 
object” in such a connection, and that the 
difference between ienses resolve themselves 
into a few simple comparisons. Covering 
power in a good lens means that at open aper- 
ture everything in the field of view should be 
in focus, that there is no falling off in sharpness 
at the edges of the plate. This you will find 
that the cheap lens has not got; when nomin- 
ally at focus the center of the picture will be 
sharp, when the edges are indistinct. To 
correct this “stopping down” has to be resorted 
to, which means that a stop or diaphragm is 
used in the lens to collect or concentrate the 
light rays. This naturally reduces the illumi- 
nating power of the lens and a longer exposure 
is needed, the smaller the stop the greater the 
exposure being an axiom beyond dispute. A 
good lens, then, will work at—.e., cover the 
field sharply—say, f /4or f /6, while an inferior 
one willneed to be stopped down to { /16 or { /22 
before covering power is reached. When it 
is remembered that each consecutive stop 
doubles the exposure necessary for the one 
before it, it will be seen how it is that certain 
cheap lenses will only work instantaneously 
in sunshine, since when fitted to a camera 
they have to be stopped down so tremendously 
before they will give a sharp image. But this 
has nothing to do with the distance at which 
an object may be photographed; provided 
the lens is racked out to the requisite distance 
it is as easy to get the horizon in focus as the 
middle distance or the foreground. The test 
of a lens is to get them all in focus at the same 
time with the least amount of stopping down. 


HOT WEATHER DIFFICULTIES 


“We have pleasure in quoting from an excel- 
lent article by Mr. A. J. Jarman, in the Photo- 
graphic Magazine, on platinum printing and 
other hot-weather difficulties. Mr. Jarman is 
one of the best platinum chemists in this coun- 


try. His method of reducing over-dark plat- 
inum prints is a new and interesting one: 
“Sometimes it occurs in the process of ordi- 
dary development that a print otherwise good 
is too black and undefined in the shadows, 
although it has not reached the stage of bronz- 
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ing. The print may be a valuable one, and 
wanted in a hurry, at the same time, owing to 
bad weather, there is not an opportunity to 
make another print. As every photographer 
is not equipped with an electric light printing 
plant, it may prove both profitable and advan- 
tageous to save such a print. This can be 
accomplished in a very simple manner. The 
question has often been asked, and is still 
asked, ‘Can an overdeveloped platinum print be 
reduced?’ It can be reduced, and accomplished 
very effectually, not by chemical means, for it 
is impossible to dissolve platinum by any chem- 
ical agency when deposited upon paper without 
destroying the support, But the reduction can 
be made mechanically, and in a very simple 
way, especially if the print has not been 
allowed to dry from the time it has been devel- 
oped, cleared and washed. The paper is then 
very pliable, and the pletinum image is held by 
slight tenacity to the surface. If the print has 
been allowed to become dry it must be well 
wetted and allowed to soak for some time, say 
an hour, before reduction is attempted. 

“The following utensils and materials will be 
required: A nickel-plated or tin coffee-pot, with 
the handle attached to the side. This kind of a 
pot is better handled and the operation of re- 
duction more easily watched than where a 
coffee-pot of the usual kind is employed. One 
11x14 or 14x17 deep papier-mache tray; one 
quart of boxwood sawdust or fine sawdust 
from white wood—i.e., willow, the boxwood 
dust being the best. It can be procured at any 
watchmaker’s material supply house or from 
those who supply material for electroplaters and 
gilders. This kind of sawdust contains no 
resinous matter. Place the print to be oper- 
ated upon, after being thoroughly wetted, in a 
sloping position upon a clean, smooth board 
covered with white oilcloth, or upon a clean 
sheet of glass, clipped at the two top corners 
with clean wood clips. Pour a pint of the saw- 
dust into a half-gallon wide-mouthed bottle. 
Add thereto about three pints of clean cold 
water, shake it up well, then pour it into the 
coffee-pot. Now proceed to pour the water and 
sawdust upon the part to be reduced, and care- 
fully watch the operation, because in a very 
short time the platinum will commence to wash 
off the paper. The continued pelting of the 
little crisp pieces of wood dust removes the 
excess of deposited platinum by abrasion, the 
result being that the heavy shadows soon begin 
to lighten up. In fact, if a very dark print be 
taken and carefully treated all over the effect 
produced is like a beautiful engraving. When 
the operation is finished it becomes difficult to 
believe that the resultant picture is a platinum 
photograph, except to those who know how it 
was produced. The use of sawdust and water 
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was advocated some years ago for the develop- 
ment of a special kind of carbon print, but it fell 
into disuse, because it was a long and tedious 
operation. Such, however, is not the case 


when employed for the reduction of a platinum 
print that is too dense.’ 


’ 


HANDLING A TELEPHOTO 

Apparently many of our readers have turned 
to the teiephoto and nature photography 
this summer; for we are in receipt of many 
queries as to the proper handling of the tele- 
photo combination. 

The almost invariable compla nt is that the 
telephoto combination is a “fizzie,” that the 
negatives it produces are out of focus. As a 
matter of fact, this method of securng a 
greatly enlarged image of a distant object is 
the most perfect yet devised, and failures 
are due--all things being equal—to improper 
handling of the camera. The blame for un- 
satisfactory focus will be found traceable to 
vibration of the camera and lens; for the 
larger the focus of a lens, the more will vibra- 
tion effect the sharpness of the image, and 
while the tripod may be rigid enough under 
ordinary conditions, the use of the telephoto 
combination tends to render it unstable. 
The vibration during exposure is not very 
great if the lens be of short focus, but it is 
very noticeable with the necessarily increased 
bellows draw and added weight of the cumber- 
some telephoto, and is greatest on the high 
magnifications. 

The rays of l.ght which come from a point 
on an object to form an image of that point, 
pass through the lens and reunite on the plate. 
No further increase in the sharpness of the 
image can be seen by the eye when the image 
of each point covers a circle of not greater than 
one-hundredth of an inch. In the telephoto 
lens, however, we have the effect of magnifi- 
cation and this means that every defect of 
the regular image will be enlarged six or eight 
times, as the case may be, and the so-called 
circles of confusion are then sufficiently in- 
creased in size to result in a blurred impres- 
sion. 

The difficulty to be overcome is to mini- 
mize vibration, and the most practical way 
we know of doing this is the following, which 
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is reprinted from our July number of last 
year: 

Have two tripods, one to support the camera 
in the ordinary manner, the other to form an 
independent prop for the optical system. 
The modern long-focus camera is provided 
with two sets of tripod sockets for just such 
an emergency, one on the bottom of the instru- 
ment for use in taking ordinary pictures with 
the long bellows draw, the other placed in the 
center of the baseboard holding the track on 
which the lens-board travels. The tripod, 
however, should always be screwed into the 
front socket when the telephoto combination 
is added, as a better balance to the camera 
is thus obtained. 

The front tripod should be fitted up in 
a manner somewhat similar to the follow- 
ing: Have a metal worker build a_ brass 
“Y” with a circular foot to rest on the tripod 
head. Have him drill a hole in this foot 
and tap it to take the thread of the tripod 
screw. Use this “Y” to support the telephoto 
It is a good plan to cover the metal of the “Y” 
with velvet or some soft material to prevent 
any chance of marring the lens. 

This lack of rigidity in the support of the 
outfit is in itself responsible for most of the 
troubles experienced when using telephoto 
combinations. Vibration is the greatest enemy 
to good results in this class of work and, 
when properly overcome, the rest is compara- 
tively plain sailing. 

As to exposure, the exposure time is usually 
only doubled when telephoto effects are pro- 
duced by using the back combinations of 
convertible lenses, but a further doubling is 
necessary to get the correct exposure for 
back combinations alone. For instance, the f-S 
of an eight-inch focus lens is one inch in diam- 
eter, but the f-8 of its back combination, which 
has a focal length of sixteen inches, has a 
diameter of two inches. Hence, the f-8 of the 
double lens would only be equal to f-16 of the 
back combination and consequently requires 
four times the exposure of f-8 under the same 
conditions. The exposure on the f-8 of the 
double would be identically the same as those 
on the f-8 of the longer focus lens if the shutters 
were in some way marked so as to show the 
scale of stops for both combinations. 

















IN RE CASTING BAITS 

The statements by W. J. J. in the April issue 
of F1eELD AND STREAM bring vividly to my mind 
numerous occasions when large-mouthed black 
bass have taken the lure the instant it touched 
the water, and a few times even before. My 
personal experience, however, does not confirm 
the idea that it is feasible to perceptibly in- 
crease the day’s catch by catering to the in- 
stincts of the fish to watch the air. Black bass 
seldom lie near the surface, except in the 
spring, when they are often found in very 
shallow water, sometimes with the dorsal fins 
protruding above the surface, seeking the 
warm rays of the sun. Under such circum- 
stances naturally their eyes are skyward, 
watchful of aerial enemies, and should they be 
in a biting mood would invariably prepare for 
the attack of a lure which in its descent should 
attract their attention. 

As Mr. McDougall says in the June issue, in 
bait casting the lure travels so rapidly it is not 
readily discernible, to which I would add, until 
in its downward course, when the speed is mate- 
rially lessened. Through the courtesy of the 
former contributor and patentee of the surface 
bait described, I have been privileged to use a 
number of them and while, as I have always 
contended, weedless baits are more or less fish- 
less, I have found the bait in question to hook 
about four out of five fish which attack it. 
This is, of course, a very poor average as com- 
pared with the more popular exposed hook 
lures, but when the fish are to be found only in 
such weedy places as to render the use of under- 
water or other surface lures useless, brother 
anglers will find much satisfaction in watching 
this bait with almost human intelligence pass 
over and around obstructions, and a rise and a 
miss is conducive to some sport at least. 

Bait casting with a short rod being my hobby, 
and devoting as I do practically all of my time 
to it, both winter and summer, I have quite 
naturally eagerly sought each new artificial lure 
as it was launched upon the market, and while 
almost any sort of a contrivance will catch 
some fish, I have come to give —— lures a 
preference over all others because they are the 
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strongest, and the method of hanging the hooks 
not only renders hooking the fish more certain, 
but the hooks cannot interlock and are in- 
stantly removable in case of a break. The 
large variety of finishes places the angler in a 
position to hand Mr. Bass the exact package 
for which he is looking. My wife and I have 
demonstrated beyond a deubt that color makes a 
difference, as we have repeatedly, in casting from 
the same bout, in which it was necessary to 
both cast over the same water, used different 
colored baits, the one casting behind the other 
catching practically all the fish. We always 
use different colors and change from one to 
another until we find which is taking best. 

The “fancy back” and “‘rainbow”’ artificial 
minnows are the best all-around lures, yet on 
very bright days we have found plain yellow to 
be a wonderful killer, and on dark days, very 
early in the morning or late in the evening, 
plain white has proven best. We would not 
think of going for an all-day’s fishing trip with- 
out the finishes and colors above mentioned, 
and in addition aluminum, red and bronzed. 

The fact that bass are not so freakish in their 
tastes probably accounts for the fact that 
anglers for these fish have been slower to learn 
of the advantages in being equipped with an 
assortment of lures, than has the fly fisherman 
for trout. 

Bass attack artificial lures largely from pug- 
nacity or curiosity and not more than ten per 
cent. of the time from hunger; thus it is quite 
evident a lure should possess as much motion 
as possible which to the fish resembles life, and 
the color be such that the exact construction be 
not too plainly discernible. 

Here in Florida bass grow to weigh over 
twenty pounds. although it has not been our 
good fortune to land one of over twelve and a- 
half pounds; but those of eight to ten, and even 
eleven pounds, are so frequently taken that we 
use Size H. casting lines and slightly heavier, 
stiffer rods, and in consequence must have cor- 
respondingly heavier lures and stronger hooks. 
At first, I was dubious about adopting larger 
lures, thinking they might not be taken as 
readily, but a few moments reflection brought 
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to mind how many bass we had taken in the 
North which were but a trifle longer than the 
bait ;so I had the people make me a quan- 
tity of one-ounce lures and was very successful 
with them, even with the smaller bass. Just 
to satisfy my curiosity I had them make me a 
minnow ten inches long over all, and with it 
trolling behind my little fishing launch I have 
caught bass only eight inches in length. Most 
of the smaller ones we caught outside the 
mouth, showing they were not capable of 
properly biting the lure or that they merely 
ran up to give it a “bunt.” This bait runs on 
the surface and has three sets of specially con- 
structed under trebles and one on the tail end. 
We have caught a good many bass on this 
bait while running over six miles an hour, and 
I would like to ask my Northern brothers of the 
angle if any of them have ever caught bass at 
this speed? 

Next November we are going to ship our 
launch to Kissimmee, this state, and run down 
through Lake Okeechobee and on to Ft. Myers, 
camping along the way. This is the best fish- 
ing country in the United States, and we 
will pass through the best deer and turkey 
regions. 

Should any of the readers of Fretp AND 
SrreaM desire any information about such a 
trip I will be pleased to furnish same. 


Mohawk, Fla. anew ee. 





HALLOCK AND THE SEA TROUT 
As to the sea trout controversy which Mr. 
Samuel’s paper assumes, I believe, to settle: 
why, that paper has only stimulated a research 
for rebutting testimony that has already 
brought me queries of uncontroverted facts 
and data which are as certainly to upset the 
Venning insistance as the new philosophy of 
the sun upsets the nebular hypothesis. Scan 
the opening illustration. Does that look like 
angling for brook trout? Why, the very face 
and outlook of it is against the single name 
idea. Wait a bit! 


Plainfield, Mass. Chavies Hatiosh., 


THE SCOTCH SEA TROUT 

I have read and re-read the interesting arti- 
cle on sea trout in the June number of Fre.p 
AND STREAM. 

Permit me to note a few facts regarding the 
Scotch sea trout, which the savants who say 
our American or Nova Scotia sea trout are not 
Salmo trutta, will, I think, have difficulty in 
explaining. 

Our Scotch sea trout, or S. trutta, come up the 
fresh-water rivers exactly as they say the 
Nova Scotia sea trout do—i.e., in schools or 
droves, first run of fish in June or July, depend- 
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ing on quantity of water in rivers; second run 
in August and September. They rise to a 
small salmon fly readily, and also bite freely on 
a trolling natural or artificial minnow. They 
run in size from one to four pounds. I have 
caught them up to six pounds, but a five- 
pound sea trout is a rare catch. When they 
leave the sea they are almost white in color, 
the head and back a blue-black color. After 
living in fresh water for a month they lose their 
silvery sea color and grow coarse looking, dirty 
reddish color on sides, and the head looks 
bigger. After spawning they are an ugly, lean, 
lank fish, and, note well, have Salmo fontinalis 
spotsonthem. They take the first flood in the 
river and go back to the sea, and, like their big 
brother, the salmon, go no man knows where, 
until summer comes again. 

The contention that the American sea trout 
does not go out tosea, but stays in the estuaries 
and is caught there in winter proves nothing as 
to their being different from the S. trutta. I 
have caught the Scotch sea trout in January 
and February in eddies near the sea: That does 
not prove that they were not on their way to 
salt water. Again, as to the sea trout losing 
its silvery color in fresh water, a salmon also 
begins to look a dirty reddish color when a few 
weeks in fresh water, so that it proves nothing 
to say that the sea trout’s losing color stamps 
it as a S. fontinalis that had got into the habit 
of going to sea. 

Has it been proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt that sea trout, whether American or 
Scotch, breed or spawn with brook trout, and 
does the progeny from this mixture have the 
sea-going habit? 

I have caught S. fontinalis 500 yards from 
the sea, on a river with free access thereto, up 
to four pounds in weight. Why did they not 
go to sea? On the same day, a few yards 
farther up the stream, I have caught Salmo 
trutta of one to two pounds weight. Of course, 
not having experience in Nova Scotia with sea 
trout, I cannot speak positively about their 
habits. But all I have read about this con- 
troversy leads me to believe that your American 
sea trout is just as much S. trutta as any Irish or 
Scotch sea trout. 

To say that these fish have got in the habit 
of going to sea is absurd. A brook trout after 
spawning goes down the brook seeking deeper 
water for winter quarters. Why don’t they all 
gotosea? In my opinion, a brook trout could 
not live in sea water. 

If the wise men who say that the American 
sea trout is only a sea-going brook trout would 
prove their theory by netting these sea trout 
after spawning and putting them in a fresh- 
water lake or in a river where they could not 
get back to sea water and then in a couple of 
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years catching come of them (that is, if they 
had managed to live, which I doubt they 
would) and found exactly the markings and 
fins of a brook trout, I would then be in a mood 
to consider whether the mule was an ass or a 
horse, or neither. 

Nature is queer and severe. Why do the 
small-mouthed and big-mouthed bass living 
in the same pond not produce a hybrid bass? 
To me a brook trout is a fresh-water fish, sea 
trout a fish that spawns in fresh water and loves 
salt water to live and feed in. 

Ian McDougall. 

Andover, Mass. 


IMPRESSIONS OF LABRADOR 

We had a most tedious voyage to Labrador, 
being delayed over a week in St. John’s, at 
which place Easton and I had a little experi- 
ence that came near bringing the trip to an 
abrupt termination—as far as we two were 
concerned. Having nothing to do, one morn- 
ing we rowed outside the harbor to a large 
iceberg and proceeded to climb it. Easton 
was already on top and I was about to follow, 
when the thing began to break up and turn 
turtle. One of the falling pieces of ice almost 
hit the boat, and the wave that it raised came 
near swamping me. I finally got the boat 
to the lower side of the berg, Easton threw 
the two cameras into the boat—rather strenu- 
ous treatment for a kodak, but they were only 
slightly dented. Easton then jumped into 
the boat, and we lost no time getting away. 
I can assure you. 

We left St. John’s on the mail steamer 
Virginia Lake, June 15, and were just a week 
reaching Rigolet. From Battle Harbor, Lab- 
rador, we followed the coast north, and a more 
dreary and dismal shore I have never seen. 
Mile after mile of solid rock ridges, bleak and 
bare but for the great snowdrifts and patches 
of moss. Not a tree, not a bush, not a single 
living thing. The temperature was never 
above 36°, and on June 21 and 22 we had 
slight snow squalls. In the little bays the 
fishermen have their huts, most of them built 
of sod, where they eke out a miserable exist- 
ence. After passing Rigolet, however, the 
aspect of the country is entirely different, 
being well wooded and having a much milder 
climate than the coast. We have just left the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. post, and to-morrow our 
real work will begin. I do not know where we 
will strike the coast, and the matter of time 
seems to be of little consequence to any one 
in this country. I would write more in detail, 
but it is now midnight and I have a day at the 
paddle ahead of}me to-morrow. 

G. M. Richards. 
Northwest River, Labrador, June 26. 
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ADVANCED BAIT CASTING 


Noticing the bait-casting query of Mr. 
Baker in your July issue, I will say that he is 
not the only bait-caster who can cast fairly 
accurate, yet is troubled with having the bait 
strike with a noisy splash instead of with 
ease and grace, as it should. Here in Kala- 
mazoo, the bait-casting center of this country, 
we have successfully solved about every prob- 
lem as pertains to bait-casting. 

If Mr. Baker when he makes a cast will 
grasp his line (not the rod) between the reel 
and lower guide, at the instant he stops his 
reel just prior to the alighting of the bait, draw- 
ing back on the line, also elevate the tip of his 
rod at the same time, his bait will strike gently 
and start into motion. A turn or two of the 
reel-crank will take up the slack line while the 
bait is still in motion, and he can catch fish 
without any trouble. The bait striking gently 
and starting into motion the instant of striking 
the water, attracts the fish, whereas a loud 
splash frightens them. 

To really enjoy bait-casting a person should 
have a snappy rod of split bamboo, bethabara, 
ereenheart or lancewood, of from four and a-half 
to five and a-half feet in length, a good quad- 
ruple free-running reel carrying not less than 
eighty yards of small to medium size first-class 
casting-line. With such an equipment a person 
can cast all day without growing tired. With 
some of the contraptions that are offered to 
bait-casters there is no more sport to be had 
than in sawing wood, pitching hay or shoveling 
dirt. Bait-casting is an art, embodying grace 
and skill without undue exertion, but many 
must think it a question of muscle and physical 
endurance from the way they jerk and slam the 
rod around. Ben. O. Bush. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MORE BAIT CASTING ADVICE 

In July Frevp anv Stream I noticed a query 
from Mr. Baker, of Michigan, asking how to 
manipulate the bait in casting so as to drop 
it lightly upon the water. In reply thereto 
I shall endeavor to enlighten Mr. Baker upon 
the subject, but do not pose as an expert on 
bait casting. 

I am able to drop my lure upon the water 
quite lightly by thumbing my reel and by the 
motion of my right hand at the extreme end 
of the cast. 

I assume that Mr. Baker uses the underhand 
or side motion, in making the cast, which I 
think is far superior to the overhead cast for 
delicacy. The main requisite for bait casting. 
is a good outfit, viz., a five- or six-foot rod and 
a good, free-running quadruple multiplying 
reel, which my experience in twenty years or 
more fishing has taught me can be obtained 
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for about fifteen dollars. A cheap reel is a 

delusion and a snare. Of course one may 
pay twenty-five or fifty dollars for a reel—the 
higher the price the better the article—yet, 
I have succeeded in finding one for fifteen 
dollars which I have used for several years 
and given it the hardest kind of usage and it 
is as good today as when it first came from the 
shop. I do not find it advertised in Freip 
AND STREAM. However, if Mr. Baker or any 
brother is sufficiently interested, I will give 
him the name if addressed personally. 

The line, too, is another very important 
feature in bait casting, and I must here take 
issue with Brother Baldwin, our Texas corre- 
spondent, as regards the line. In his article, 
“How to Catch Bass,” he says “Get seventy- 
five yards of good quality enamelled silk line, 
size F.” Why seventy-five yards? and why 
enamelled silk? 

Experience has taught me that an enam- 
elled silk line is too stiff and wiry for bait cast- 
ing. A good hard-braided silk line is the best 
and fifty yards is ample for an eighty yard 
reel, 

In making the cast, just before your lure has 
reached the water and while the arm is extended 
full length out in front, check your reel with 
the thumb, at the same instant pull your rod 
slightly to you as you grasp it in your left hand 
preparatory to reeling in—this must be done 
the instant your lure strikes the water. If 
properly done the lure will strike the water 
lightly and will also be in motion. 

It is a difficult thing to describe and must be 
gained entirely by practice and when once 
acquired will never be forgotten. A great 
many people make a sad mistake in casting an 
artificial lure by allowing it to lay on the water 
motionless for an instant at the end of the cast, 
thereby losing any chance of catching a fish 
which may be lying near where it strikes, All 
artificial lures must be kept in motion to get 
results. 

I trust I have made the matter clear to 
Brother Baker and that he may have “good 
luck.” 


Cleveland, O. 


LAKE PISICO NOTES 


A.N. Wirls. 


I have received so many inquiries from 
readers of Fretp AND STREAM who read my 
notes in the July number regarding this section 
of the Adirondacks, that I would have to have 
a private secretary to answer all of them. 
So I will try to give all information I canin a 
letter to Fizetp AND STREAM. 

First, the lake is forty miles from North- 
ville, N. Y., and is reached by stage from that 
place. Fare from New York, $5.70 and from 
Northville, $2.50. The lake is nine miles long 
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by two wide, and contains lake trout and 

pickerel. Lake trout are plenty, but pickerel 
are few. Plenty of brook trout are found 
in nearby lakes and streams. The largest 
lake trout caught this year weighed about 
seventeen pounds. Deer hunting is best in 
the Adirondacks. Plenty of partridges. Season 
for deer and partridges opens September 1, 
and trout season closes on that date. 

There are plenty of good guides who have 
camps and reasonable prices. Guides ] know 
are William Courtney, Tim Colu, Johnny 
Burton, Truman Lawrence, Floyd Abrams ; 
all of Lake Pisico, N Y. Accommodations 
are, Abrams Cottage, Foot’s Hotel, Courtney’s 
Hotel, $1.00 per day. Also Irondequoit Inn, 
$2.00 per day; camping places are plenty, and 
free, almost anywhere along the shore of the 
lake. The Inn is the only hotel directly on 
the shore of the lake, but all of the others are 
near, say, five minutes’ walk, and are in sight 
of the lake. 

There are no preserves excepting the Iron- 
dequoit Club of 2,000 acres, which is not 
posted. All is state land in this section, 
therefore, free to everybody within the law. 
Very fine still hunting for deer in October. 
Very little snow falls until the middle or last 
of November. October is the finest month in 
the year, with clear, sharp, frosty mornings. 
warm days and cold nights. There are a 
few foxes and a few bear. 

Visitors can also get here by way of Herkimer 
and Poland and private conveyance. There 
is no stage that way. 

The mountains are not very high, three to 
four thousand feet, with no swamps and 
traveling in the woods good in almost any 
direction. Fair trails lead to almost all of 
the smaller lakes and ponds nearby. It is 
about twenty-five miles to the West Canada 
creek, with a fair trail, but no road. William 
Courtney has a camp near the West Canada. 

Guides will furnish guns, fishing tackle, etc., 
if you wish, or you can bring your own. 

Hounding and jacking deer, of course, is 
against the law. Two deer are allowed eaeh 
hunter. 

I think I have answered most of the ques- 
tions asked, but I will be glad to give informa- 
tion on any point not covered. 

There is the original forest here, with excep- 
tion of the spruce and pine, which the lumber- 
men have taken out. 


4 . D. Benham, 
Lake Pisico, N. Y. J enham 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 
XII—FROG CATCHING 


Frogs are small green insects that spend 
their summers at the pondside, In appearance 
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they resemble a small slab of green hide 
stretched over the interior economy of a frog. 

Possessing the salient characteristics of 
the flea and the kangaroo, the’frog differs from 
these two pests in being of a nautical cast of 
countenance. The frog is a hardy animal 
and notwithstanding his constant exposure 
to conditions peculiarly inimical to diseases of 
the pulmonary organs, a consumptive frog has 
never yet been introduced into polite society. 

The frog possesses a retreating, almost stam- 
peding, forehead. This handicap he overcomes 
by preserving a grim and studious air that 
would draw tears of envy from a professor of 
psychology. 

The frog’s chief aim in life is to serve as a 
disguise for fish-hooks—a role at which they 
have never been beaten and seldom equaled. 
A small No. 2 frog will conceal a three-inch 
castiron anchor about his person and look a 
big, blonde pickerel square in the eye with a 
smile that never fails to win his entire confi- 
dence. The pickerel unhooks his lower jaw 
and cordially closes down upon the frog. 
The next instant he draws a deep breath and 
experiences that tired feeling so noticeable in 
the happy, bee-stung bull calf. He makes an 
attempt to emit the frog, but at this stage the 
freckled lad in the torn overalls wakes up 
and sags back on the pole. The day ends 
sadly but gloriously for Mr. Pickerel. 

Another function which is admirably per- 
formed by the frog is in satisfying the steady 
demand for hind-legs. Frog’s post mortem 
attachments are second only to a mess of seal 
flipper or elephant foot as a table delicacy. 

In the pursuit of frogs’ legs, the entire frog 
is often seriously, if not permanently, dis- 
commoded, but the frog-hunter must have a 
heart of steel and a toad-stabber of iron. No 
chicken-hearted person exists in the frog- 
catching business, 

There are many ways of gathering this fruit. 
Being an aquatic animal, an attempt to run 
him down in an automobile’ isfmanifestly 
impracticable. The auto is useful only when 
a large, tawny specimen happens to stray 
onto the public highway. 

It is exceedingly difficult to gain a frog’s 
confidence by patting him on the eyelashes 
and otherwise caressing him. He is loaded 
to the chin with suspicion of the most virulent 
order and rarely permits familiarities from 
persons who fail to furnish references of the 
highest kind. A frog with a nickel’s worth 
of brains will instantly detect the intentions 
of a man who wades into his horizon with a 
wild glare in his eyes and a fork-handle clutched 
in his fist. Curiosity may hold him until the 
man has expectorated on his hands and is 
swinging the fork-handle aloft. Then a sound 








not unlike dropping a custard pie down a well 
signals to the plaintiff the departure of froggie 
for parts unknown. 

To be a successful frog-hunter one must 
devote his early life assiduously to the culti- 
vation of skill and dexterity, backed by a 
digestion capable of sustaining long-continued 
fasts. A smattering of Latin and Greek 
roots is also a necessary adjunct to this pre- 
carious calling. The ordinary language is not 
complete enough. To deceive an adult frog 
requires a degree of intelligence impossible to 
describe in the limits of this article. Suffice 
it to say that there are occasional individuals 
who are so proficient in their chosen calling 
that they are enabled to lure froggie by squat- 
ting in the edge of the horse-pond and making 
a noise like a mossy stump. These persons, 
however, are extremely rare. 

The coarse, commercial froggist arises 
betimes (in this instance at about 4:22} a.m.) 
and girds up his loins with an old gunny-sack. 
His further paraphernalia consists of a dark- 
lantern and a section of buggy-whip. Armed 
with these, he descends upon the haunts of 
his slippery game and proceeds to business. He 
sneaks quietly along the edge of the pond, 
the lantern illuminating the desert and waste 
places with a flood of light. Presently he 
descries two fiery eyes protruding from the 
forward end of a large envy-tinted frog of the 
bull variety. Craftily he steals forward with 
his eyes riveted upon the clammy form of his 
victim. Swish, goes the buggy-whip, a sick- 
ening thud and the deed is done and recorded 
in the office of the Register. The frog is next 
carefully separated from the mud and dropped 
into the gunny-sack, where he soon recovers 
consciousness and crawls to a hole in one 
corner through which he percolates. The 
hunter stalks grimly on and many a frog falls 
before his unerring aim and goes to his long 
home, 7. e., the sack. 

An hour or two later the hunter starts 
suspiciously and rams his arm into the yawning 
depths of the gunny-sack. Then he hurriedly 
unslings the sack and inserts his head into its 
cavernous regions. A moment later he emerges 
enveloped in a lilac-tinted cloud of ribald 
conversation, accompanied by a. villainous 
glare at the myriads of inquiring optics 
that have suddenly risen to the surface of 
the pond. 

It is too true—too horribly true—and with a 
gasping sob, the froggist presses his hand to his 
fevered brow and staggers wearily homeward. 

Next morning the frogs are up and in fine 
working condition again, ready and eager to 
be slugged and captivated all over again, a 
proceeding which is, no doubt, a welcome 
break in the monotony of their lives. 

N. H. Crowe tv. 
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If you glance down the contents page of 
FIELD AND S1REAM these days you will see we 
are giving you a good deal of informational 
reading matter, the sort that tells you how, 
when and where, and that can be relied upon. 
Of course, the departments are always informa- 
tional, but we are publishing more special arti- 
cles on the “how, when, where” of sports afield 
than formerly. 

“My First Partridge” will not be shot n our 
September number. On the contrary, Mr. 
Ernest McGaffey, and others, will tell about 
shooting upland game, as in the present num. 
ber Mr. Frazer treats of salt-water angling and 
Mr. Drake and others of the wildernesses of the 
great Northwest. 

Where in the Middle West s there a sports- 
man who is not well acquainted with Mr 
McGaffey the writer? Indeed, in all America 
there must be few lovers of the literature of 
field and stream*who cannot quote from his 
delightful “Poems of Rod and Gun.” It is 
with pleasure, then, that we announce that Mr. 
McGaffey the man, has recently removed from 
Chicago to a certain little country place in 
Illinois from whence he writes: 

“T am right in the heart of a splendid hunting 
and fishing country. A mile to as good duck- 
shooting as there is in the Middle West—can- 
vasback, mallard, pintail, wood duck, bluebill, 
teal, and redhead. Spring or fall shooting— 
timber, lake, river and overflow, live decoys and 
wooden ones. Good snipe-shooting. Fairly 
good woodcock shooting. Excellent quail- 
shooting. Squirrels and rabbits galore. Fine 
bass fishing and any amount of fishing for 
crappie, ringed perch, sunfish and such small 
fry.” 

We do not give Mr. McGaffey’s address, for 
he would never forgive us the deluge of letters 
from anxious sportsmen that would result 
Suffice it to say that henceforward he will con- 
tribute oftener to this magazine and, as he says, 
his work “will be first-hand and not ‘parlor 
writing,’”’ 

A most valuable contribution to our Septem- 
ber number is Mr. Horace Kephart’s chapter, 
“Emergency Foods,’ in his “Camping and 
Woodcraft” series. Since the late Leonidas 
Hubbard, junior, met his death in Labrador 
from starvation, the subject of “living off the 
land” has been much discussed. Mr. Kephart, 
however. is the first to go into the subject with 





any degree of thoroughness us pertaining to 
American wildernesses. 

Scarce any other writer in America can be so 
well fitted to treat of this subject. It has to do 
with the saving of life, and the guide to emer- 
gency foods, to be of any value whatsoever, 
must be written by one who understands the 
emotions of the man who is lost, whose knowl- 
edge is not founded upon hearsay and the theo- 
ries of other theorists, but rather upon hard 
study and harder experience. It must not be 
of worth only to him who is likely to be lost in 
the Florida Everglades, to the man who may 
find himself marooned, out of grub and ammu- 
nition, five miles from shore, by the Mississippi 
overflow It must show how to “live off the 
land” anywhere on the North American conti- 
nent. We have every confidence in Mr. Kep- 
hart’s paper as being invaluable and containing 
a volume of sound sense and truth but seldom 
found within the scope of a magazine article. 

All of our readers who are interested in the 
most vital subject of replenishing the depleted 
coverts of our upland game birds, who have at 
heart the bringing back to barren mountain 
streams the much-beloved native trout, must 
be deeply interested in Mr. Dwight W. Hun- 
tington’s papers on “‘ American Game Parks and 
Preserves.” We take this means to affirm that 
in this work Mr. Huntington’s chief aim is to 
spread interest in practical game and fish preser- 
vation and to make known to the many the best 
methods of the experienced few. It shall also 
be his constant endeavor to lay bare such errors 
as may have been made at various clubs, to the 
end that game preservation in America shall 
profit thereby. What he may write in criti 
cism, then, must not be adjudged a rebuke. 
Nor where he may be found to apparently 
slight some phase of the good work on any 
preserve, should it be considered an oversight, 
for so much is to be written that it is meet to 
cover any one subject but once. Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s writings must not be considered in the 
nature of “write-ups” if perchance he sows 
here and there a rose; for there will be nettles as 
well. 

We urge all of our readers to extend to Mr. 
Huntington such aid as they may have at their 
command. In this he has set out to blaze a 
new trail, a trail which, while primarily a work 
of instruction, will bring the many game and 
fish clubs into closer relationship—who shall 
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say a national confederation may not eventuate? 
—bringing increased interest and much-needed 
action in game and fish preservation through- 
out all America. 


Recently we were in receipt in one day of 
subscriptions from Hongkong, China; Assiout, 
Egypt, and London, England. On the same 
day we enrolled the subscriptions of six ‘ Phil- 
istines”—our good friends who have yet to 
learn the meaning of sportsmanship, and in 
whom we take a most kindly interest. All 
sorts of folks in all kinds of places are subscrib- 
ing to FreLp AND StreAM. And we wonder if 
every one of our readers does not know of some 
one sportsman who would subscribe if asked to 
do so. We constantly endeavor to make the 
magazine better, and to do good. If every 
reader should send us a new subscription we 
would be enabled to do much more. And 
would not those new subscribers be enthu- 
siastic? Well, rather. If you prefer not to 
speak to your friend about Frr_p anp Stream, 
then send us his name and address, tell us if he 
fishes for bass or if he hunts our rat-tailed noc- 
turnal friend so beloved of our colored brethren, 
and we will do the rest. A one-cent postal card 
and twenty-three seconds of your time is all we 
ask, Yes? 

Within a few days subscribers have written 
us desiring the address of some one having for 
sale: 

A high-class bull dog. 

A moderate-priced bull terrier. 

An Airedale terrier (not a bench winner). 

A beagle broken on rabbits. 

Have you thedog? Then tell us about him, and 
we will forward your letter to the proper party. 
Breeders and dealers will surely find ready 
sales if they advertise in Freip AND STREAM. 


In his ‘‘Guide to the Study of Fishes,”’ in two 
large and profusely illustrated volumes, just 
published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., 27 


West 23d Street, New York, Pres’t David Starr 


Jordan has most satisfactorily achieved his aim 
to give to the reading world a work valuable to 
technical students, interesting to anglers and 
instructive to all, In general, Pres’t Jordan has 
drawn on his own wide experience as an ichthy- 
ologist, and with this on all the literature of the 
science. Naturally enough he has given us the 
comprehensive, even exhaustive, yet very read- 
able work of the sincere, devoted ichthyologist. 
The chapter on the history of ichthyology will 
be found especially interesting, and since, 
according to our way of thinking, there is no 
higher authority on this subject than Prest. 
Jordan, the books will be invaluable to anglers 
who like to know about the fish they catch, the 
fish they do not catch, and the fish that are no 
more. 


Success with many business men _ hinges 
upon therr transportation facilities. Oldsmo 
bile service for everyday business use for 
pleasure, for commercial use, is a profitable 
investment. Reasonabie first cost, low cost or 
maintenance, efficiency without complication, 
hill-climbing ability. speed, and, above all, 
absoiute ease of control—these are the reasons 
Ask for catalogue No. 38. which is right up to 
date and is mailed free. Address Olds Motor 
Works Detroit, Mich. 


A little gem of a minnow net, that folds up 
like an umbrella and is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction is manufactured by the W. H. 
Reisner Mfg. Co., Hagerstown, Md. If you use 
minnows you should know about it. 


Pierce motor boats are built in Racine, Wis. 
They are exactly the sort of boat Mr. Crowell 
tells about elsewhere in this issue. They will 
not run without gasoline, nor will they allow 
Mr. Smith or any other sort of two-legged ass to 
run them without cylinder oil. But if the new 
owner will follow the simple directions of the 
book and common sense the new Pierce will 
cough away all day like a good fellow and let 
you foreclose on the earth, sure enough. Its 
because they are made torun. Ask the Pierce 
Engine Co. 


Made-to-order automobile boots are the new- 
est thing in footwear. H. J. Putnam & Co., 
long known as makers of high-grade sportsmen’s 
boots and shoes, are the makers, and their 
address is 25 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


The new Marble catalogue of sportsmen’s 
“tricks” contains fifty-six pages, describes 
several of Mr. Marble’s new inventions, such as 
the detachable axe-edge protector, detachable 
knife-edge protector, automatic flexible-joint 
rear sight for hunting rifles, ete. Drop a card 
to the Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway adver- 
tises low rates from Chicago to the West and 
Northwest, round trip, with favorable stop- 
over arrangements and nberable time iimits. 
A good way to go to the Lewis and Clark Expo- 
sition, for you may visit places of interest, fish 
and shoot, all on the one trip. For full infor- 
mation address Mr. W. B. Kinskern. P. T. M.. 
C. & N. W. Ry , Chicago. TI. 


For a quarter of a dollar the C. E. Locke Mfg. 
Co., 123 Maple St., Kensett, Iowa, will send you 
the ‘Quick-as-a-Wink” cork puller. [t pulls 
large or small corks easily xnd without breaking 
or tearing ther. 

Every angler worth the name knows he must 


dry his line after using it, or suffer dire conse- 
quences. Nothing is more bothersome than 
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stringing that line up to dry, and then, if left 


overnight it is exposed to dew or rain. But 
with ‘The Angler’s Friend,’ which is a neat 
little line-drying reel made by our good friend 
Mr. C. A. Laughton, of Litchfield, Minn., the 
operation is really a pastime and the precious 
line may dry itself out right beside your pillow 
while you sleep. If you use good lines you can 
not afford to be without it. A postal card will 
bring a booklet, but it is just as well to order 
right off and save time. It folds up flat. 


Winchester’s specific pill, and Winchester’s 
hypophosphites of lime and soda. so the manu- 
facturers claim, are even better than dandelion 
leaves for insomnia. We haven’t tried either. 
Ask your druggist. 


Live in the West? If so get the catalogue of 
the Fond du Lac Awning and Tent Co., Fond 
du Lac. Wis., and see about their tents. You 
may have a tent, or you may prefer not to use 
one, but you can never be sure about to-mor- 
row. Next week sometime you might think 
differently, and you’d have to wait for the cata- 
logue. 


You might be interested to go a-fishing or a- 
hunting in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota or 
North Dakota. Mr. W. R. Callaway, G. P. A. 
“Soo” line, Minneapolis, Minn., will mail you a 
very useful booklet, for the asking, and it will 
tell you how, when and where to go 


September and October are considered by 
many the best canoeing months of the year. 
Old Town canoes and rowboats are famous for 
style and quality. They are made of best 
materials by the most experienced workmen. 
For free illustrated catalogue address Old Town 
Canoe Co., 23 Middle St., Old Town, Me. 


The Remington Arms Co., Ilion, N. Y., an- 
nounces that on August 15 it will be prepared 
to place on the market its improved Remington 
automatic shotgun, designed by the celebrated 
inventor, John M. Browning. While it must 
be admitted that the automatic shotgun—in 
the hands of the unprincipled market-hunter— 
is bad for game preservation, who shall say it is 
any worse than any other gun in the hands of 
the sportsman? Let us not be too precipitate 
in denouncing the tools of the man who wan- 
tonly kills; let us rather assail the man him- 
self, who alone is at fault. We are not 
sure that the Remington Arms Co. will 
advertise its automatic shotgun in Fretp AnD 
SrreaM; there are makers of the orthodox 
double-barrel who remain unresponsive to the 
publicity we offer as so much per. But we are 


sure that a very great deal depends upon the 
man behind the gun, that our business is not to 
say what sort of gun a man shall use or shall not 
use, but to induce him to shoot in moderation. 
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Nor are we afraid to say of the automatic it is 
a good gun of its kind, the best in the world to 
induce calm when Hooligan begins to tear down 
things, and not bad in the hands of your pocket 
edition of Mr. Fullerton, of Minnesota, who is 
a game warden, if you don’t know it. Gentle- 
men, the Remington automatic. 


The National Waterproof Boat Co., James- 
town, N. Y., will make you a pair of hunting 
boots or shoes, to your order, that will send you 
a-hunting trouble for them, so persistently will 
they refuse to let in water or get stiff. No 
ordinary misuse will feaze them. Ask for 
catalogue, its free. 


Everybody is talking about the Gillette 
safety razor, and saying ‘‘Why didn’t some- 
body think of it before?” The Gillette is the 
new thing in razors, and the best way to get a 
line on it is to write for the booklet telling 
about the 30-day free trial offer. A postal card 
to the Gillette Sales Company, 1171 Times 
Bldg., New York, will bring it. 

The correct address of Mr. Benj. F. Flegel, 
who makes that wonderful new casting hook 
for use with live minnow or frog, is No. 111 
Sixth St., Racine, Wis. He will send you his 
hook book for the asking; but the hook is better 
than the book—its absolutely weedless, and as 
sure as “death and taxes.” 

Peter’s factory loaded shotgun shells are ‘‘in 
the money” at the trap-shooting tournaments 
these days. They are equally as good for field 
shooting. For catalogue address The Peters 
Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, or Mr. T. H. 
Keller, 98 Chambers Street, New York. 

Who has not heard of the beer that made 
Milwaukee famous? The why of the success of 
Schlitz is attributed to cleanliness. If one 
wants purity in anything, he wants it in beer. 
Ask for the brewery bottling and be sure you 
get Schlitz. 

For a beautifully illustrated folder telling 
about the Adirondacks, send atwo-cent stamp 
to Mr. A. A. Heard, G. P. A., the Delaware and 
Hudson line, Albany, N. Y. 

The Philadelphia Arms Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., offer the Grade A, A. H. Fox hammerless 
double gun to shooters desiring a neat, hard- 
shooting and nicely balanced gun of the knock- 
about sort. Has Krupp steel barrels and lists 
at $50. Catalogue free. 

The Century Camera Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has purchased the Rochester Panoramic Cam- 
era Co., manufacturers of the Cirkut camera. 
The plant of the latter concern has been re- 
moved to the Century factory, where the Cirkut 
cameras will heareafter be made. It is an- 
nounced that a 5x7 Cirkut will soon be placed 
on the market, which will naturally help to 
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increase the interest in and still further popu- 
larize the taking of panoramic pictures. The 
Cirkut camera stands alone in its field of work. 
It uses films of various widths, and is capable 
of making photographs of any length including 
the full circle of 360 degrees. To the man who 
is fortunate enough to own a Cirkut camera, a 
new field in photography is opened. Descrip- 
tive catalogue will be mailed upon request by 
addressing the Century Camera Co. 


The new Marlin 12-gauge model No. 17 re- 
peating shotgun is a light, quick gun, made to 
meet the demand for repeating shotguns of high 
quality at a very moderate price. It has a 
solid frame (not take-down) and straight grip 
stock. Important improvements are the use 
of two shell extractors and a two-piece safety 
recoil block. Get a catalogue from The Marlin 
Firearms Co., 3 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


Clark-Horrocks Co., Utica, N. Y., is sending 
out a very complete catalogue of the fishing 
rods and tackle manufactured in its Utica 
factory. A number of new specialties are 
listed, as well as new grades of rods and lines. 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, 318 Broadway, 
New York, are sole agents for the United 
States for Francotte guns, Knockabout guns, 
Mauser rifles, automatic pistols and carbines, 
and for Hensoldt one-prism binoculars. They 
re large dealers ini all lines of sporting goods 
and make a specalty of fine fishing tackle. 
Catalogue of summer and fall goods sent free 
on request if mention is made of Frrtp AND 
STREAM. 


The traveling public, especially business 
men making hurried trips between Chicago and 
New York, will appreciate the recent reduction 
in time of the 20th Century Limited, via the 
New York Central lines. To give longer time 
in Chicago and reach New York no later next 
morning, it has been arranged to schedule this 
train from Chicago at 1.30 p.m., an hour later 
than formerly, reaching New York at 9:30 a.m. 
reducing the running time of the train to nine- 
teen hours. This is an improvement that will 
be greatly appreciated by business men whose 
time is money, as it will give practically a whole 
day in Chicago, arriving at New York in time 
for opening of exchanges and banks next 
morning. Westbound the 20th Century Lim- 
ited will continue to leave New York at 2.45 
p.M., daily reachingChicago"at"9:45 the next 
morning. 

In response to a continued demand for a 
Lefever gun which would retail for $25.00, the 
Lefever Arms Co. of Syracuse, N. Y., has re- 
vised its selling price of the Durston Special 
grade to $25.00 net cash. There is no change 
whatever in the gun except in price. It is 
fitted with the celebrated Duro nitro steel 
barrels manufactured exciusively for use in this 
gun. It is also fitted with the famous Lefever 
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compensated action which makes it impossible 
for a Lefever gun to shoot loose. The Durston 
Special grade is fitted with imported walnut 
stock, one-half pistol checkered grip, the entire 
gun being handsomely finished. The barrels 
are furnished in 28, 30 and 32 inch, twelve- 
gauge, bored on the same system as the higher 
grades to meet the requirements of the most 
critical sportsmen. Removing the lock plates 
exposes the entire mechanism to view. Send 
to the Lefever Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for 
their handsome 1905 illustrated catalogue con- 
taining photographic reproductions of their 
different grades of guns. This also contains 
valuable hints on loading and shooting. This 
will be sent free on request. The Durston 
Special grade is sold through the dealer only. 
This gun is also furnished fitted with the 
ejector mechanism. 


Underwood’s original deviled ham, for picnic 
or summer camp—remember it. For book of 
recipes address Wm. Underwood Co., Boston, 
Mass., and mention this magazine. 


The time has come when even the most 
dilatory can not longer postpone their flight to 
the beaches or suburban resorts. It is now 
that people have nothing but good to say of 
New Jersey as they seek sanctuary from the 
terro:s of the “‘man-stifled town.” Once on the 
swift; Sandy Hook boat and every discomfort 
of the over-heated city is left behind. Atlantic 
Highlands, an imposing bluff forming the 
northern end of the Highlands of Navesink, is 
about an hour’s sail from New York. There 
s splendid anchcrage which is always alive 
with craft from cne end of the season to the 
other. The New York Yacht Club has a sub- 
station here and it ic the home of the Pavonia 
Yacht Club. From the Highlands there is an 
extensive view in all directions. Sandy Hook 
points toward the north like an index finger, 
with its lighthouse, life-saving and signal sta- 
tions, fort and barracks. The Narrows are 
plainly discernible and the sandy shore of 
Long Island stretching east. The blue hills of 
Staten Island ‘are seen to end abruptly at 
Raritan bay. Toward the south lies a fertile 
farming country, prettily divided by streams 
and marked by groves. The resorts along 
the shore run the gamut of all attractions so 
that to the fastidious it is only a matte of a 
short search to find the heart’s desire... There 
are romantie scrambles over the hills; beauti- 
ful drives through the back country; still 
water bathing from the long piers, and fishing 
and yachting. Transient visitors and tourists 
may choose their quariers from among hun- 
dreds of well-kept hotels. There is an all-rail 
line to the Jersey coast besides the Sandy Hook 
route. Upon application to C. M. Burt, General 
Passenger Agent, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, New York, a hotel book and sea-shore 
time table will be «ent free to any address, 
































ERNEST McGAFFEY 


Mr. McGaffey began to fish at the age of five, witha hickory 
switch, and to hunt at six, wilh bow and arrow. In the thirty-three 
years that intervene be:ween his first angling venture and the present 
he has hunted and fished in the far South, in New England, all through 
the Mississippi valley, and more particularly in Missouri, Indiana and 
Ohio. By profession he is a lawyer, by predilection a hunter. He has 
been writing of fizld sports and fishing for about twenty years, and 
won his li:erary spurs by his ‘““ Poems of Gun and Rod” in 1892. Since 
then he has had published “ Poems,” 1895; “‘Poems of the Town,” 
1901: ““Sonnets to a Wife,” 1901, and “Cosmos,” 1903 
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